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Current Problems in Higher Education 
JOHN DALE RUSSELL 


N DISCUSSING ‘‘Current Problems in Higher Education,” I am using 
I a very broad definition of the word “current.” I take it to refer 
not solely to the problems which we face immediately and upon the 
solution of which the effective continued service of our institutions 
today and tomorrow depends. I refer also to those problems which we 
must expect to face in the foreseeable future, and upon which we must 
now be working if we are to meet these future situations successfully. 
One of our most stimulating and fruitful activities in higher education 
is to work on problems we foresee in the years ahead. 

In organizing this discussion, I shall treat the problems of higher 
education under headings that are rather conventional. To the extent 
that time permits, I shall discuss problems arising from student enroll- 
ments, faculty and other instructional staff, curriculum organization 
and development, student personnel services, research and public 
services, physical plant facilities, finance, institutional administrative 
organization, and inter-institutional relationships. 


STUDENT ENROLLMENTS 


The members of this audience are thoroughly familiar with recent 
enrollment trends, having furnished the basic statistics on that 
subject yourselves. I need only to mention the long period of growth 
in enrollments up to 1941, the dfop that occurred during World 
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War II when able-bodied men were drafted into military service 
and many other students were attracted into war industry or Govern- 
ment work, the sharp upswing that carried enrollments to unprec- 
edentedly high levels as the veterans returned to college to complete 
their education, the recession in enrollments that came as the bulge of 
veterans passed, and the general tendency of the past two years for 
increases to occur again at what may be considered a normal rate of 
growth. 

Higher education in the United States is greatly indebted to this 
Association, and particularly to Ronald B. Thompson of Ohio State 
University, for his study projecting college enrollments for the vari- 
ous states for the next fifteen or twenty years. This is a service whose 
value will be increasingly apparent as the years go on. I am especially 
gratified to note the extensive publicity that has been given to Mr. 
Thompson’s stimulating findings. If our institutions are caught short 
of facilities for students in the 1960s, they will not be able to say, as 
they were in the years immediately following World War II, that 
nobody warned them of what was coming. My only fear is that Mr. 
Thompson’s forecasts are, if anything, a bit conservative, especially 
for some states. He has doubtless been wise in not introducing factors, 
such as the general tendency toward increases in the percentage of 
population attending college, into his forecast, for if he had used such 
factors, his figures might have been so large as to be almost incredible. 

It is especially gratifying to note the extent to which Mr. Thomp- 
son’s figures are becoming recognized, not only by college and uni- 
versity people themselves, but by influential citizens—those to whom 
we must look for the provision of the resources with which to support 
the future expanded program of higher education. While the fact of 
increased enrollments is generally recognized as a future trend, I do 
not find equal recognition or attention to another important factor of 
the future enrollment situation, which to my mind is inescapably 
associated with the numerical increases that are to occur. This other 
factor is the change in the nature of the students who will be attend- 
ing our institutions of higher education. Let me indicate briefly what 
I see as some of the changes that are likely to occur in the nature of 
the student bodies attending institutions of higher education in the 
future. 

In the first place, we are, I believe, likely to find smaller and 
smaller percentages of students with substantial backgrounds of ac- 
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complishment in the traditional high school subjects. This is a tend- 
ency that has been manifest for a long time, despite resistance from 
traditionalists in higher education. Increasingly, high schools are 
modifying their programs to set up curriculums in terms of pupil 
interests and pupil needs, rather than in terms of academic subjects 
and the categories of knowledge that scholars think are important. 
Many institutions have discovered, as careful research studies have 
also proved, that quality of achievement in college is not related to 
the kinds of subjects studied in high school when other factors, such 
as intelligence, are taken into account. The important criterion for 
success in college is that the student shall have done well in whatever 
courses he has taken in high school, not that he needs to have taken 
any particular subject or subjects except as such a subject has a definite 
prerequisite relationship to what he plans to study in college. A stu- 
dent will normally do better work in high school if he takes courses 
that seem to him to have value, rather than if he takes courses only 
because some college he wants to attend insists on his having taken 
them. Institutions that want to insist on their students coming with 
certain specific backgrounds of subject-matter attainments will prob- 
ably continue for a long time to have plenty of customers, but I 
would forecast that such institutions will in the future serve a 
steadily decreasing percentage of the students enrolled at the post- 
secondary level. This situation will call for careful attention to appro- 
priate modifications of the collegiate programs arranged for students. 

Another change in the character of the student bodies will doubt- 
less be an increased variety in the range of talents they possess. 
Higher education for many centuries attempted to serve only students 
with a certain kind of narrow, bookish intelligence. The range of 
service has been greatly broadened in the past seventy-five or one 
hundred years to include many other kinds of intelligence or talent. 
For example, students whose abilities lie along the lines of art or 
music are now welcome in large numbers of colleges. It is even re- 
ported, and I suspect truthfully, that young men whose talents are 
chiefly, if not solely, in the field of athletics, whose brains, as someone 
has put it, are in their muscles, are eagerly welcomed as students at 
some of our leading universities and colleges. 

To speak seriously, our institutions of higher education as yet do 
not by any means serve well certain kinds of talent that are very use- 
ful in the modern social order. By way of example, we do little in our 
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curriculums to develop the kind of talent that is successful in winning 
an election to public office, or the kind of talent that rises into posi- 
tions of leadership in organized labor. Doubtless higher education in 
the future will find more and more students with these and other 
varied talents seeking admission to our colleges and universities and 
expecting to obtain something from attending them. 

In the increased enrollment of the future there will undoubtedly 
be considerable numbers of young people who are without the back- 
ground of family tradition in higher education. During the past ten 
years we have had large numbers of these “‘first generation’’ students 
in the veteran group. We have found that in some respects they pre- 
sent problems. Lack of home motivation, lack of social background in 
the mores of the college student (this may be an advantage rather than a 
disadvantage), and to some extent an opportunistic outlook on the 
purposes of higher education, may characterize a large part of our 
student bodies in the future. 

The students who come to our colleges and universities have always 
shown considerable variation in their financial resources. These differ- 
ences are likely to be accentuated in the future. As personal wealth 
becomes more widely distributed in our economy, more and more 
parents will have sufficient resources to finance college education for 
their children. Public Law 550 will provide large numbers of the 
young men of the country with resources for attending college. The 
growing consciousness of the great waste in our society, in failing to 
educate more of our ablest young people, will result, I believe, in in- 
creased provision to meet the needs of most young people of high 
ability but with inadequate personal resources for attending college. 

Heretofore college students have been rather narrowly selected 
with respect to age distribution. The great bulk of them are between 
the ages of 18 and 22, with a relatively few graduate and professional 
school students extending the upper limit somewhat. I am inclined to 
think that in the future we shall have marked extension at each end of 
the usual age range for college students. Experiments now under way 
point to the great desirability of getting some young people of high 
ability into college at an earlier age, so I would expect to see many 
more 16- and 17-year-olds in college than we have had in the past. 
Two factors will tend to increase the number of older students. One 
is the number of young men who will have had a substantial period of 
military service before they complete their education. The other is the 
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great increase that will come some years from now in attendance at 
graduate and professional schools. 

Increases in the number of older students will inevitably bring a 
larger number of married students into our colleges and universities. 
If our experience with the veterans means anything at all, we should 
welcome this trend, for all the evidence indicates that married stu- 
dents are likely to make higher than normal scholastic attainment. 
Many of the spouses of married students will also want some part 
time courses. The wives of married students will furnish the institu- 
tions with a pool from which office help and other needed manpower 
of womanpower can be drawn by the colleges, as institutions found, 
to their advantage, during the period when the veterans were attend- 
ing. The married students will impose certain additional burdens on 
the institutions for housing. Also, if we are to care decently for our 
married students, we shall have to see that nursery schools and kinder- 
gartens are provided in our college communities, as well as the more 
customary kinds of public school facilities. 

Enough has been said here to illustrate my general thesis that the 
prospective increases in numbers of students are likely to be accom- 
panied by a considerable number of problems involving changes in 
the kinds of students we are serving during the next fifteen or twenty 
years in our colleges and universities. 


FACULTIES 


Accompanying our concern about future increases in enrollments 
is a concern about the supply of faculty members. Will we be able 
to produce enough well prepared instructors to staff the teaching 
programs for the greatly increased numbers of students that will be 
attending college in the future? During 1952-53 our universities pro- 
duced 8,309 graduates with a Doctor’s degree. This was the largest 
number of doctors produced in any year of history, by far, and is 
approximately double the number just five years previously, in 1947- 
48. There were in 1949-50 approximately 210,000 faculty members 
teaching in our colleges and universities. Presumably the number is 
at least that large and possibly somewhat larger today, although the 
1949-50 statistics are the latest currently available. If it be assumed 
that the average length of service of a faculty member is 20 years, 
then at least 10,000 faculty members will in the future be completing 
their periods of normal faculty service each year. Even if all the 
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8,309 Doctors who were produced in our peak year should go into 
college teaching, which of course they will not, that number would 
still be inadequate merely for replacement purposes in the future 
program of higher education. There would be no supply left to take 
care of the increased needs for the expanding enrollment. If we are 
to maintain current student-faculty ratios, we shall need to add at 
least another 10,000 members to college faculties every year for the 
next fifteen or twenty years. It is entirely probable, furthermore, that 
during the next few years we shall not have as large a production of 
successful Doctor’s candidates as we had during 1952-53. The num- 
ber of Masters degrees granted has been decreasing for the past two 
years, in line with the reduction in veterans enrollments. This prob- 
ably means that we have already approached or reached the peak of 
production of Doctor’s degrees, and that the number will decline 
during the next few years. 

A review of these statistics should make it clear that we shall have 
to take measures to step up the production of suitably qualified fac- 
ulty members if we are going to provide adequately for the volume 
of teaching that will be required in the future. A number of institu- 
tions are wisely in these times stock-piling faculty members. They 
are retaining some well qualified members on their staffs who are 
not urgently needed, and they are even adding new staff members 
whenever they can find capable persons, even though their present 
enrollments do not warrant the number of staff members employed. 

There is concern not only about the numbers of faculty members 
that will be needed, but also about the quality of those who are to 
be employed in the future. When the great increase of veteran en- 
rollments descended upon colleges, many faculty members were em- 
ployed who were not qualified. This was excused as a temporary 
measure, and the recent decreases in enrollments have enabled most 
colleges and universities to discontinue the services of those who 
have proved to be unfitted for faculty positions. But the enrollment 
increases in the future will not be a temporary phenomenon. Institu- 
tions from now on should count on employing only fully qualified 
faculty members to meet a permanent situation. 

In the past, the graduate schools have given only incidental at- 
tention to the preparation of college teachers. The graduate school 
program is oriented typically toward the production of research 
scholars and the supply of college teachers is often considered as a 
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by-product, an outlet for the considerable number who try to become 
research scholars and cannot make the grade. There are now increas- 
ing signs that many of the leading graduate schools are beginning to 
take seriously the job of preparing college teachers as one of their 
fundamental responsibilities. 

Concern about the quality of college teaching has led many insti- 
tutions to develop extensive programs for in-service improvement of 
faculty members. Some of the accrediting associations, notably the 
North Central Association, have done much work on this problem 
and are providing services to the colleges in their region looking 
toward the development of in-service training programs. It seems 
very likely that the colleges and universities in the future will devote 
much more attention than they have in the past to measures by which 
faculty members may be encouraged to grow im service and to im- 
prove the effectiveness of their instructional procedures. 

Basic in the whole faculty situation is the problem of salaries. 
Throughout educational history the monetary compensation of teachers 
has been notoriously low. In recent years, the public school teachers, 
through better organization and effective publicity, have been active 
in improving their salary status. College and university faculty mem- 
bers have been less fortunate, and in terms of dollars of constant 
purchasing power the average faculty salary is now lower than it 
was fifteen years ago, and it was too low even then. In New Mexico 
for example, our average salary for the lowest faculty rank, that of 
instructor, in our seven state-supported colleges and universities is 
less than the average salary of classroom teachers in the elementary 
and high schools of the State. This does not mean, either, that the 
public school teachers at the elementary and secondary levels are 
overpaid. It is not too much to suggest that the average faculty salary 
in institutions of higher education needs to be doubled if we are to 
attract and retain the service of a sufficient supply of competent 
teaching personnel in the colleges and universities of this country. 

It is not in the direct salaries alone but also in certain of the 
“fringe benefits” that the compensation of faculty members needs 
improvement. Great advances have been made in recent decades in 
the provision of retirement allowances in large numbers of colleges, 
but retirement systems that were reasonably satisfactory a few years 
ago are now generally inadequate. Extension of social security cover- 
age to include public as well as privately controlled institutions seems 
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only reasonable and just, but this coverage will not alone be sufficient 
and must be supplemented. The provisions of a bill currently being 
considered by the Congress would afford some small relief in the 
form of tax exemptions on the first $1200 of a retired faculty mem- 
ber’s income. Other “fringe benefits” that need to be provided faculty 
members are insurance and housing. 

If, as seems probable, we shall before long face a period of critical 
shortage of well qualified faculty members, it may be necessary to 
revise some of our traditional notions about standards for teaching 
loads of faculty members. Every investigation that has been made 
of the assignment of teaching loads of faculty members in individual 
institutions reveals great variations among the individual instructors 
and also among departments. It is no secret that large numbers of 
faculty members carry relatively light loads in terms of their total 
student-credit-hour contacts per year. I suspect that in almost every 
institution, if all instructors were carrying loads, in terms of student- 
credit-hours per year, equivalent to the most productive faculty mem- 
ber who is doing a good job of teaching, twice as many students 
could be cared for as are presently enrolled without any increase what- 
ever in faculty members. Or to put it another way, with properly 
distributed teaching loads, in almost any institution, the present stu- 
dent body could be cared for by half as many faculty members as are 
now employed. Most faculty members do not realize that this would 
perhaps be the easiest way of obtaining funds for doubling their sal- 
aries, which I said previously is a much needed improvement. Curi- 
ously, most faculty members would normally rather continue to enjoy 
their relatively light work assignments than to take on teaching loads 
of reasonable size, even though they would thereby improve their 
salary status greatly. 

It seems clear that the solution of some of the important problems 
of teaching personnel may involve some re-direction of faculty think- 
ing as well as administrative attention. 


CURRICULUM 


The curriculum is the next area of institutional concern in which 
we might consider some of the current problems. The increasing 
variety of talents that appears in student bodies of educational insti- 
tutions has important implications for curriculum development. It 
is necessary to organize instructional programs that will serve well in 
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the cultivation of these newer kinds of talents that are to be found 
in our college students today. Colleges and universities in the United 
States have made remarkable progress in this direction during the 
last seventy-five or one hundred years. The introduction of science, 
particularly as applied to technical subjects such as agriculture, engi- 
neering, and home economics is a good example. The recognition of 
music, and art, and the service to many professional fields such as 
pharmacy, forestry, business administration, social work, library serv- 
ice, etc., are examples of the progress that has been made. 

Many other occupations are just now in the process of developing 
to the level where college preparation is required. Nursing may be 
cited as an example of a field in this stage of development. As I have 
indicated previously, there are doubtless many other kinds of talents 
for which our present curriculums do not provide and which will 
have to be increasingly recognized in the future. The traditional cur- 
riculum will need to be modified, perhaps with the innovation of 
new degrees, to serve these new fields of human interest and activity, 
just as the curriculums and degrees were modified when science, en- 
gineering, and other more recently accepted subjects were introduced. 

Paralleling the concern for adequate range of specialized education 
is the recent expanded interest in what is now called general educa- 
tion. This is by no means a new concern, for it has been central in the 
thinking of college people from the very beginning of modern uni- 
versities. But there has in the past quarter of a century begun to be a 
realization that general education will not just take care of itself in 
the face of competition from advanced requirements for specializa- 
tion. In fact it may be said somewhat paradoxically that general 
education has itself become a pronounced area of specialization. Many 
plans are in effect for seeing that the element of general education in 
the student’s curriculum is adequately provided. Every college needs 
to be testing continually its own arrangements for general education 
to make sure that its curriculum provides effectively for this essential 
service. 

In the United States today the people are apparently insisting upon 
ever increasing standards for professional service. To those who are 
responsible for the preparation of young men for service in the pro- 
fessions, the only way that seems feasible to meet this demand for 
higher standards of professional performance is to increase the length 
of the program of preparation. Increasing the selectivity of admission 
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to instructional programs for the professions would also be a means 
of accomplishing this end. But it seems that the number of highly 
qualified students is distinctly limited, so the only solution seems to 
be to take more time and to teach more subjects to those who are ex- 
pecting to enter the various professions. This has unfortunate results 
in delaying the entrance of the young person into practice of his pro- 
fession, oftentimes until a much later age than that usually associated 
with the responsibilities of adulthood. 

It would seem that one of the problems which we must solve in 
the future is to reverse the tendency toward increasing the length of 
preparation for entering upon a profession. We shall have to learn 
how to limit our instruction to the essentials necessary for the begin- 
ning practitioner, and to expect some further learning to occur and 
proficiency to be gained after he enters upon practice. We might even 
try to improve the efficiency of our teaching processes, to see if it 
might not be possible for our instructional methods to inculcate more 
instruction in a shorter time. Possibly some method of starting young 
men and women on their professional preparation at an earlier age 
may be necessary. Whatever solutions may be found, there is a very 
large problem in this area of providing the education for the profes- 
sions so that young people may start their practice at a somewhat 
earlier age than it is at present the custom. 

During the past 30 or 35 years there has been a remarkable ex- 
pansion of subject matter in the colleges and universities of the United 
States. Through research activities human knowledge has increased 
at a rapid rate. Corresponding with this expansion in knowledge, the 
numbers of courses offered have been increased at a bewildering rate. 
Some question may be raised as to whether the expansion in course 
offerings is related more to the increase in teachable knowledge than 
it is to the increase in the number of students to be taught. Some in- 
vestigations that I have made convince me that the rate of additions 
to the numbers of courses in a college or university has a very close 
and constant relation to increases in the student enrollment of the 
institution. On the average the total offerings seem to be increased by 
a new 3-semester hour course every time 20 more students appear in 
the enrollment statistics, in the institutions where I have investigated 
this relationship. 

Perhaps more basic than either the expansion in the amount of 
teachable knowledge, or the increase in the number of students to 
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be taught, in leading to increases in the course offerings in colleges 
and universities, is the factor of departmental ambitions. 

It seems that many faculty members have a curious ambition to be 
“head” of something. A professor teaching in a department in which 
he is not the head will sometimes press to get his particular specialty 
recognized as a new department. Within each department a constant 
pressure is experienced from faculty members to offer more courses, 
particularly courses which relate to the subject matter that the faculty 
members specialized in as graduate students. The pressure cycle 
within a department often seems to follow a pattern of teaching more 
courses, to get more students, so that more courses may be offered, 
so that more students may be attracted, et cetera. 

The over-proliferation of courses that is characteristic of the under- 
graduate offerings of most colleges and universities today has at least 
four significant evil outcomes. In the first place faculty members 
spread their scholarly attention too thinly over too wide a variety of 
subject matter. It is not uncommon to find faculty members teaching 
nine or ten 3-semester hour courses during an academic year in the 
smaller institutions, and even alternating some of these with still 
other courses from year to year. No scholar can today keep up to date 
in such a wide variety of subject matter. In the second place under- 
graduate students are introduced to subject matter that is too highly 
specialized for their stage of development and thus neglect broader 
preparation that would be much more appropriate for them. The 
more highly specialized courses should be reserved for students at 
the graduate level. In the third place, the over-proliferation of courses 
is likely to create overlapping and duplication in the courses both 
within and among departments. This wastes the student’s time and 
lessens his respect for the whole academic process. In many institu- 
tions it is easy to find examples of multiplication of offerings 
in a given department that reach a total far beyond any reasonable 
estimate of the subject matter available for teaching in that field. 
Finally the multiplication of course offerings inevitably results in 
large numbers of classes that are much smaller than they need to be 
for efficient teaching. The cost of instruction is thus increased unduly 
without corresponding benefit to the student, and valuable time of 
staff members is wasted. 

Almost every institution can afford to take a careful look at the 
scope of the courses it offers at the undergraduate level in each de- 
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partment. It should not be necessary to offer much more than the 
usual requirements for an undergraduate major, plus a few courses 
to offer reasonable opportunity for electives in the major require- 
ments for the Bachelor's degree. 

Revision of the curriculum is sometimes spoken of as the favorite 
indoor sport of faculty members. Practically every institution has a 
faculty committee, usually a standing committee, working on the re- 
vision of the curriculum. In view of our rapidly expanding knowledge 
and the necessary adjustment of instruction to the needs of society, 
it is imperative in a changing world that the curriculum be in a state 
of constant modification. Too frequently, however, the process of 
curriculum revision is not oriented toward economy and efficiency in 
the instructional process. Many of the problems of curriculum re- 
vision need attention from this point of view. 


STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES 


Practically all institutions today recognize a responsibility, not 
merely for the instruction of students in the usual subjects of the cur- 
riculum, but for certain other services that are necessary to the well 
rounded development of a young person. We commonly refer to 
these non-instructional activities as student personnel services. They 
are among the newest collegiate services recognized by the provi- 
sion of specialized personnel and budgetary support. Included in the 
range of these responsibilities for the development of the “whole’’ 
student are such services as admissions, orientation, counseling, hous- 
ing and feeding, supervision of extra curricular activities, place- 
ment, and alumni contacts. Sometimes the keeping of academic rec- 
ords is assigned as part of the student personnel service, but in other 
institutions this is considered to be a part of the academic organiza- 
tion. 

Student personnel services have had their most significant recogni- 
tion only during the past 30 or 35 years, particularly in the period 
since World War I. Being new they present many problems. In most 
institutions these services have grown up largely by the process of 
adding new activities one at a time, without much thought to the gen- 
eral pattern of the over-all organization. Problems of co-ordination 
have as a consequence loomed large. Although these services are now 
well established, they seem particularly vulnerable and are likely to 
be the first to suffer during a period of retrenchment. 
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SERVICES TO THE SCHOLARLY WORLD AND THE PUBLIC 


Many citizens tend to think of the activities of colleges and uni- 
versities almost exclusively in terms of the instruction of students. 
But the facts are that many other kinds of activities are customarily 
carried on in institutions of higher education. These may be broadly 
classified as services to the scholarly world and as public services. 

Every faculty member has a certain obligation to his own particular 
branch of scholarship. Various sorts of academic organizations pro- 
mote and maintain these scholarly activities to which a faculty mem- 
ber is expected to contribute. He must belong to the appropriate pro- 
fessional organizations, occasionally hold a position as officer or com- 
mittee member, and take part in meetings and programs. 

Beyond these organizational aspects of his obligation to the world 
of scholarship, the college faculty member is normally expected to 
contribute something to the advancement of knowledge in his own 
field. The extent to which this obligation is carried out varies greatly 
from one faculty member to another and indeed from one institution 
to another. Some faculty members may devote practically their whole 
time to this function and do little or no teaching. For the vast ma- 
jority of faculty members, teaching is the principal activity and re- 
search is incidental, but it can hardly be reduced to the zero point 
during the entire lifetime of a faculty member if he and his institu- 
tion are to continue to hold a respected place in the academic world. 

Besides research that may be considered more or less incidental to 
the principal function of teaching, many institutions, particularly 
in recent years, have begun to develop large programs of subsidized 
research, for which they obtain special funds. Particularly significant 
since the beginning of World War II have been the programs of 
contract research by the Federal Government. Contract research has 
introduced numerous and significant problems into the management 
of institutions of higher education. There has not yet been time 
enough to evaluate the effect of such programs on institutional opera- 
tion, but there have been a number of expressions of concern lest 
such developments in many institutions may become the “tail that 
wags the dog’. Without attempting to discuss this problem in any 
detail, it is sufficient here to mention that development of contract and 
sponsored research programs brings many problems that are of con- 
cern, not only to the institutions that are affected, but to the whole of 
American higher education. 
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Outside the specific area of scholarship and research, educational 
institutions are increasingly called upon to render a variety of public 
services. Land-grant colleges for example, may carry on various regu- 
latory services, such as feed and fertilizer inspection, dairy inspection, 
and marketing controls. In a very different way, many States delegate 
to their institutions of higher education the regulation of entrance to 
certain of the professions. Many colleges and universities are re- 
sponsible for issuing licenses or certificates for professional practice 
to those who have met the stated requirements. 

The public is coming to expect many advisory and consultative 
services from staff members in institutions of higher education. On 
the faculties of these institutions are the experts in all sorts of fields 
in which advice is needed in local communities. Thus a professor of 
education will normally spend some time advising the public school 
authorities throughout the surrounding territory on problems of im- 
proving school services. Professors of economics and business admin- 
istration will advise chambers of commerce and industrial concerns. 
Professors of geology will help to locate mineral deposits that may be 
exploited. Professors of political science advise local, state, and even 
national governmental officials regarding procedures and practices. 
Most institutions are happy to have their faculty spend some time 
and energy on such activities. The values from the standpoint of 
public relations are evident, and the instruction in any professor's 
classes is undoubtedly vitalized by his occasional contacts with actual 
live problems to the solution of which his specialized knowledge may 
contribute. 

Another form of public service to which institutions are increas- 
ingly paying attention is adult education. Such limited surveys as have 
been made indicate that the demands for adult education are far be- 
yond the very limited services that are at present provided. These de- 
mands are often not articulate and are not realized until some special 
effort is made to discover and to meet them. Usually the provision of 
adult education services involves some form of extension teaching. 
The best methods for providing such services pose a large number 
of problems that are of great current interest and importance in 
higher education. 

Another form of adult education is through the maintenance of 
museums of various sorts. While museums have usually developed 
independently of institutions of higher learning in our cities and 
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states, there is some question as to whether a closer integration of 
these related services would not be advisable. 

Finally there is one large area of public service which is relatively 
new in the experience of higher education in the United States and 
which is currently causing great concern. In recent years educational 
institutions have increasingly been called upon to furnish entertain- 
ment for the general public. Usually this demand is limited to the 
entertainment needs of the local community, but in some cases the 
need is practically statewide and in some cases it approaches national 
proportions. 

The area in which this demand for entertainment is most articulate 
will readily be recognized by every member of this audience. It is 
intercollegiate athletics. In order to be fair, it must be stated that 
there are other areas in which this need is felt, though without any 
unpleasant pressure. Most institutions provide opportunities for public 
lectures, lyceum series, concerts and dramatic performances by stu- 
dents and faculty members, and similar services for the entertainment 
of citizens of the community. For the most part these other forms of 
public entertainment have at least an element of education and are 
justified as “uplifting”. They also frequently provide a necessary 
“audience situation” for students in certain specialized programs. 

Intercollegiate athletics is in a class by itself, both with respect to 
the nature of the entertainment that is expected and the pressures or 
demands for a high quality performance. The financial support of 
this activity also takes on proportions that distinguish it completely 
from the other side-shows of the collegiate circus. Intercollegiate 
athletics involves complex problems of public relations, especially 
with such mediums as the newspapers, radio, and television. Also 
involved are well organized and articulate pressure groups, such as 
alumni and sports-minded citizens, who in general have no interest 
in any other phases of the program of higher education. The internal 
administrative organization for the management control of such a far- 
reaching enterprise as athletics involves many problems. 

The fact that intercollegiate athletics depends for its existence 
upon well understood relationships among institutions, raises an im- 
portant problem about the general control of the entire program. 
Competition must be kept on a fair basis. Proper relations should be 
maintained between intercollegiate athletics and the primary func- 
tions of higher education. It is in this area that educators have per- 
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haps been least successful in finding an adequate solution to the prob- 
lems that exist. 

Several plans for control are in effect, none of them apparently 
fully satisfactory. One plan is to have a national organization of the 
institutions of higher education interested in intercollegiate athletics, 
the National Collegiate Athletic Association, to serve as a maker of 
rules and a policeman to enforce those rules. A second plan is to 
organize institutions of similar characteristics into voluntary leagues or 
conferences, each with its own regulations governing competition, and 
with its own semblance of enforcing machinery. A third method is to 
entrust the enforcement of sound standards to the regional accrediting 
associations. It is common observation that each of these three kinds of 
agencies seems to be much more successful in promulgating rules and 
regulations than in enforcing them. In fact most colleges and uni- 
versities seem to take the position that any evasion of the rules they 
are supposed to obey is entirely ethical if it will help them win games. 
The rules, even when enforced, quite commonly do not give ade- 
quate protection to the primary educational functions of higher in- 
stitutions. 

Enough has been said here to indicate the highly complex nature of 
the problem of intercollegiate athletics. Most educational leaders seem 
to believe that little if any progress has been made in recent years to- 
ward a satisfactory solution. The great difficulty in attacking the prob- 
lem is that it may not be solved by action of an individual college or 
university, or even by small groups of institutions. Apparently only 
concerted action on a national basis will be sufficient. Any action taken 
will require a higher level of ethics and moral courage than is nor- 
mally displayed by groups of leaders in higher education today. 

To my way of thinking, the basic difficulties in intercollegiate 
athletics stem from the fact that the institutions are attempting to 
serve a function that is relatively new. Public entertainment has not 
been in the past considered to be a responsibility of higher education. 
Patterns for operating and managing intercollegiate athletics have 
thus not been nearly so well established as the patterns for the older 
and primary function of instruction. 

One solution to the problem, advocated by some leaders, is to 
abandon the function of public entertainment and return to the 
primary function of instruction. This seems unrealistic to most edu- 
cators, whose hope is that the entertainment features taken on by 
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collegiate institutions may be kept within reasonable bounds, so as 
not to distort or destroy the primary function of instruction, but 
instead to bring a certain strength to the institutions through proper 
developments of public relations that are involved. 


PHYSICAL PLANT FACILITIES 


Everyone connected with higher education is familiar with the vast 
expansion in physical plant facilities that has occurred since the end of 
World War II. In 1939-40 the total value of the physical plants of 
higher institutions in the United States was reported as two and three- 
quarter billion dollars. During the War, plant construction almost 
ceased. But a tremendous expansion in building activities immedi- 
ately after the War brought the total value of physical plants and plant 
funds up to five and a quarter billion dollars in 1949-50. This was 
almost double the figure of ten years earlier. No data have been 
reported for the value of physical plants since 1949-50, but it is well 
known that the building boom has continued. 

In the earlier stages of plant development following the end of 
World War II, temporary facilities were moved onto college and uni- 
versity campuses and utilized to a maximum extent. Many of these 
are still in service and are rapidly deteriorating. Other temporary 
facilities have been improved and will continue to serve for a 
number of years. Many of these temporary facilities have been removed 
and replaced by permanent buildings. 

Although a marked expansion has taken place in the physical plant 
facilities in our institutions in the past seven or eight years, construc- 
tion must be continued at an accelerated rate for the next ten or fif- 
teen years if the institutions are to meet the demands of expanding 
enrollment that is in prospect. Campus land areas must be considerably 
extended. Student housing facilities will have to be greatly enlarged 
in most institutions. Additional classrooms and laboratories must be 
provided. Libraries, gymnasiums, auditoriums, and similar specialized 
facilities, that have been adequate in the past, will require large addi- 
tions or replacements with increased space in order to provide suitably 
for the expansion of enrollments that is in prospect. 

Anyone who is familiar with the plant developments that have 
occurred in large numbers of institutions in recent years will recog- 
nize that much of the new construction has not had the benefit of 
professional educational advice in planning. The architects have con- 
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tinued their practice of building monumental structures that present 
nicely balanced exteriors and interiors that are pleasing to the eye, 
without much thought or attention to the functions that are to be 
served by these buildings. Oftentimes buildings are constructed for 
specialized use without any consultation with the faculty staff mem- 
bers who are going to occupy them. Sometimes when such advice 
is sought and received, it is disregarded or given only secondary con- 
sideration in deference to the ideas and the concern of architects for the 
appearance of the building. One of the important problems that should 
be faced in the development of plant facilities is to obtain adequate 
professional advice on the educational features of all new construction. 

Practically all the new construction that one sees on a college and 
university campus these days is of a very permanent sort. Buildings 
are constructed to last a hundred years or more. Yet our common ex- 
perience indicates that a building that is more than twenty-five or 
fifty years old seldom meets the current educational needs without 
extensive and expensive remodeling. I am inclined to think that it 
might be much better economy to construct college buildings less sub- 
stantially, and consequently less expensively, let us say so that they 
will have a life expectancy of not more than fifty or even twenty-five 
years, and with the expectation that when they have been fully de- 
preciated they can be discarded and replaced by structures that will 
be more suitable to the needs of the times. One difficulty in this sug- 
gestion is that colleges seem to have great reluctance ever to discard a 
building. Even after it is completely deteriorated and practically 
uninhabitable, somebody always insists on making continued use of it. 
Sometimes as a last resort it is turned over into administrative offices, 
to house the registrar and other functionaries of that sort. 

The expansion in physical plant facilities does not relate solely to 
land and buildings. A remarkable increase has occurred in recent 
years in the amount and variety of instructional equipment provided 
in most colleges and universities. Much of this equipment has come to 
the institutions in the past 8 or 10 years without cost, as war surplus 
material. It has served in a notable way to extend instructional facili- 
ties, especially in the departments of science. Remarkable ingenuity 
has been displayed by faculty members in adapting the various sorts 
of military equipment to new instructional uses. Some institutions 
have been able to stock-pile some of this equipment for future use. 

It must be recognized, however, that the bonanza of free, war- 
surplus equipment has now been practically exhausted. Institutions 
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will in the future have to provide such facilities from their own 
resources. This is a feature that often seems to be overlooked or forgot- 
ten in the planning of extensions of laboratories and other instructional 
facilities. They must be equipped and the money for extensive equip- 
ment has to be found. 

In the past the custom has been to provide extensive instructional 
equipment only in certain specialized departments such as the sciences. 
Perhaps that is only because the professors in these departments have 
been aggressive in asking for and getting the kinds of equipment 
they need to provide good instruction. The accrediting agencies have 
aided this development and have strongly supported the professors 
of science in their efforts to get adequate budgets for instructional 
equipment. Thus in most institutions the budget for instructional 
equipment goes mainly to a relatively few departments. It is interest- 
ing to speculate as to what the situation might be if professors in 
other departments had an equally clear vision of the use that could 
be made of extensive instructional equipment and were equally ag- 
gressive in pushing their needs for such facilities. 

It is customarily assumed that such a subject as English can be 
taught in any bare room that has seats for the students and some kind 
of a table or desk for the teacher. But if I were teaching a course in 
Shakespeare, or the modern novel, or Victorian literature, I could 
think of a lot of specialized equipment that might be used effectively 
for the improvement of the instruction of students in English classes. 
I would suspect that some of these times colleges and universities may 
find it advisable and necesary to equip their classrooms of all subjects 
with adequate instructional facilities, not just to provide those facili- 
ties for science instruction alone. 

Another area of great expansion of plant facilities has been with 
regard to the library. Adequate provision of library services in a 
modern college or university involves large problems. The use of 
library services seems to be increasing. The concept of what constitutes 
material suitable for stocking a library has expanded far beyond the 
original idea of books and periodicals. Now it includes music records 
and scores, works of art, and an endless variety of published ephem- 
era. 

The production of new publications goes on at an ever accelerating 
pace. Library shelves are soon filled. Before an addition or a new 
building can be completed and put into use, its shelf space is often 
already filled. 
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A library that is used chiefly for instructional purposes soon comes 
to hold a great deal of obsolescent material. It is necessary to cull and 
discard out-of-date books. Microfilming for the bulkier and less 
used holdings of the library seems a necessary solution to the prob- 
lem of space. Regional specialization among libraries, so that not 
every library has to try to maintain a complete collection in every 
field, seems also to be a promising solution to some of the present 
problems of providing adequate library service within the limits of 
available resources and facilities. 

Library service has benefited greatly by the professionalization of 
library staff members in recent decades. Through the application of 
procedures that are recognized as efficient and through the profes- 
sional competence of the library personnel, the solutions to many 
pressing problems in this field have already been found. The neces- 
sity for thorough preparation for the profession of librarianship is now 
universally recognized. Leaders in this field can well be proud of the 
acceptance of the professional status of librarianship, and the improved 
service that has resulted from this status. There are a number of other 
areas of institutional service in which similar professionalization of 
personnel with suitable professional preparation, would doubtless be 
an important step toward the solution of difficult problems that are 
continually arising in higher education. 


FINANCE 


Finances are a perennial problem in higher education, but many 
aspects of these problems are intensified in the current situation. In 
the postwar period, there have been two national commissions which 
have given extensive consideration to the financing of higher educa- 
tion. The first was the President’s Commission on Higher Education, 
which devoted one volume of its six-volume report in 1947 to the 
subject of finance. The second has been the Commission on Financing 
Higher Education, appointed by the Association of American Uni- 
versities, and supported by one of the largest grants ever made in 
recent years for the study of an educational problem, amounting to a 
total of $450,000. This Commission published its report in 1952-53 
in a series of some eleven volumes. A candid appraisal would indicate 
that neither of these reports has up to this time had any appreciable 
influence in the solution of the problems of financing higher educa- 
tion. 
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The factors in the present situation that make the problems of 
financing higher education acute are the great strain thrown on the 
usual sources of income by the expanding programs of higher educa- 
tion, and the decreased productivity of some of the usual sources of 
revenue. The rate of increase in the total income of institutions of 
higher education in the United States is really phenomenal. The gen- 
eral formula by which the trend may be expressed, covering the period 
ever since the first statistics were reported in 1879-80, is that income 
for higher education doubles every ten years. Those of you who are 
mathematically inclined can visualize the shape of the curve presented 
by such a formula, and can also recognize that such a curve has no 
asymptote or upper limit. As a matter of fact in some decades the 
income for higher education was ‘actually trebled. The only decade in 
which the formula did not hold was that of the 1930’s. The post war 
expansion, however, has brought the income back on to the curve, 
for in the twenty year period from 1930 to 1950 income for higher 
education quadrupled. 

At least four causes may be suggested for the astounding increases 
in current income and expenditures for higher education. (1) The 
figures are expressed in dollars which have changed markedly in 
purchasing power over the period of the last fifty years. (2) The 
number of students served in higher institutions has greatly increased. 
(3) There has been a great expansion in instructional programs that 
are in themselves very expensive, such as preparation for medicine and 
other professional fields, graduate study, and research. (4) The general 
quality and scope of service ir higher institutions has been improv- 
ing. Some of the forces that have caused demands for increased 
financial support are beyond the power of institutions to control: that 
is especially true of the value of the dollar. The other causes are, in 
general, responses to the demands of society. That these forces will 
continue to require the expenditure of increasing sums for higher 
education in the foreseeable future is inevitable. , 

In the face of these expanding demands for service, some of the 
former sources of revenue have either diminished or failed to 
keep pace with expanding needs. The most difficult situation that has 
been faced in recent years has arisen from the diminishing program 
of education of veterans under Public Law 16 and 346. Public Law 
550 will provide the later crop of veterans with educational opportu- 
nities, but it will not provide institutions with income that approxi- 
mates the cost of the services rendered. 
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Endowment income, which was once looked upon as a primary 
source of support for higher education, has steadily decreased in the 
percentage of the total support it furnishes. In 1879-80 endowment 
income supplied slightly more than half of the total current support 
for higher education, but in 1949-50 only about 5 per cent of the 
income for current educational and general purposes in higher insti- 
tutions came from endowment earnings. 

As an offset to the decrease in the productivity of some sources of 
income, there has been a promising development in voluntary contri- 
butions for the current support of higher educational institutions. 
Such gifts and donations in 1949-50 actually exceeded in amount the 
total income from endowment earnings. 

There is also a marked tendency to shift more and more of the 
burden of support of higher education to the students and to the 
parents who send their sons and daughters to college. A very large 
social problem is raised by this tendency, for naturally it tends to 
limit the opportunity for higher education to those of higher economic 
levels. 

The greatest development has come in the use of governmental 
funds for the support of higher education. If payments on behalf of 
the tuition of veterans under Public Laws 16 and 346 are accounted 
as a contribution by the Federal Government toward the support of 
higher education, the three levels of government, federal, state, and 
local, contributed 58.8 per cent to the total income for general and 
educational purposes of all higher education in the United States in 
1949-50. 

There is a sharp difference of opinion as to whether the trend 
toward governmental support is wise, and whether institutions should 
continue to look to governmental sources for the solution of their 
problems of obtaining adequate income. The recent report by the 
Commission on Financing Higher Education stresses the point of 
view that private gifts and grants should be utilized instead of seeking 
help from the Federal Government. This Commission was willing 
also for the state governments to expand their appropriations for the 
support of higher education. But in general the position was taken 
that the privately controlled institutions should not receive appropri- 
ations from any level of government. The earlier report by the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Education in 1947 strongly suggested 
that there should be support of higher education from Federal funds, 
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both in the form of direct grants and also in the form of general 
scholarship assistance to worthy students. The latter form of Federal 
aid, the Commission recommended, should be available to both pub- 
licly and privately controlled institutions. 

I have no hesitancy in giving my own personal opinion to the effect 
that the only way in which the expanding needs of our higher educa- 
tion can be met is by increased governmental appropriations. I per- 
sonally believe that the Federal government is the best source from 
which such funds may be obtained. 

Some leaders have been fearful that our economy in the United 
States may have reached a point where it cannot support any further 
expansions of higher education. This seems to me to be an entirely 
unsupportable position in the light'of the productivity of our modern 
economy. The facts are that currently a much smaller percentage of 
the gross national product of the United States is being spent on 
higher education than was the case ten or twenty years ago. As the 
gross national product increases, it should be possible to increase 
rather than to diminish the percentage that goes into education, for 
higher education is somewhat on the margin of necessary expendi- 
tures. Any people that can build and buy as many television receivers 
as have been purchased in the United States in the past eight years 
can readily afford to spend any conceivable amount that might be 
asked for the support of higher education. 

The discussion of finances thus far has concerned chiefly the prob- 
lems of current support. Perhaps the biggest problem that will be met 
in the immediate future is the financing of capital outlay projects. I 
have already indicated something of the large expansions that will be 
necessary in physical plant facilities in the near future. Capital outlay 
projects have nearly always been financed by extraordinary methods 
such as bond issues, special gifts, appropriations from non-revenue 
sources, or accumulated balances. It appears doubtful that these 
sources will be able to provide the funds that are going to be needed 
in the next ten or fifteen years for plant expansions in higher educa- 
tion. We shall probably have to rely increasingly for capital outlay 
funds on the sources that have customarily been utilized for the 
support of the current program. This will mean a serious competition 
for support between the long range capital outlay program and the 
current operations of instruction and research. 

It should be noted that educators make decisions about expenditures 
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in higher education, but unfortunately they have all too little to do 
with decisions about income. We must simply trust that the quality of 
the services rendered in our institutions of higher education, when 
brought adequately to the attention of the public and private agencies 
that can provide funds, will result in the future, as in the past, in gifts 
and appropriations that will provide the necessary revenues for both 
the current program and the capital outlay developments needed in 
higher education. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 


An educational institution does not run itself. It has to have some 
kind of administrative organization or machinery to keep the wheels 
turning smoothly. There are large numbers of problems in this phase 
of institutional operation today. The growth in size of institutions has 
in many cases rendered obsolete the former patterns of administrative 
structure that were satisfactory for a smaller and simpler operation. 

In many institutions the span of control in the President’s office is 
too large; too many people have to report directly to that official. As 
a result, the President is often badly overworked, sometimes prac- 
tically to the point of collapse. He gets immersed in details and fails 
to give the necessary attention to the over-all policies of the institution. 
Subordinate officers begin to build little empires of their own without 
regard to the general institutional operations or policies, because no 
one is checking adequately on what they are doing. 

It is my general observation that the administrative services are 
understaffed in most of our higher institutions today. There is a 
natural reluctance on the part of those who control budgets to increase 
the “overhead” for the ‘‘non-productive” expenditures correspond- 
ingly with the increases that occur in the functions of instruction and 
research. 

I am inclined to observe that after reaching a certain point in size 
(just where that point is, I am not certain) an institution must expand 
its administrative services faster than its directly productive functions 
of instruction and research, if it is to get the largest possible value 
from funds expended. Many institutions in this country in my judg- 
ment are now too large for efficient operation. We would get more 
value from available funds if they were used in institutions below this 
point of diminishing returns. At the same time we have large numbers 
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of institutions that are too small for efficient operation. We have 
adequate evidence to show that institutions enrolling below 750 to 
1000 students have to spend more money per student for education to 
provide a given quality of program than the larger institutions need 
to spend. 

Expansion of institutions has not been solely in the numbers of 
students served. There has also been a corresponding extension of the 
kind of service rendered. New academic departments have been 
created, and many of them have grown up into the status of separate 
schools and colleges within the university type of organization. This 
greatly increases the complexity of the academic organization. As I 
indicated earlier, we have added student personnel services, often one 
unit at a time, without proper thought for the co-ordination and inte- 
gration of such activities. Extension services and adult education have 
grown up rapidly and these present manifold administrative prob- 
lems. During the war and particularly in the post-war period, there 
has come a great development of contract research programs. The 
federal government, as well as many private corporations, is active in 
seeking the assistance of the educational institutions on research prob- 
lems, and the problems of managing these sorts of activities are 
increasing the aspirin consumption of administrative staff members of 
many of our institutions. Finally it may be proper to refer once more 
to another relatively new development in higher education—the pro- 
vision of mass entertainment, particularly intercollegiate athletics, 
as a source of a great many problems of institutional administration. 

Although it is the universal custom to designate specialized person- 
nel for administrative services; using such titles as president, dean, 
registrar, business manager, etc., it is rather significant that facilities 
for specific preparation of personnel for these specialized administra- 
tive positions are very limited. Those who employ administrative staff 
members rarely insist on their having had any specialized preparation 
for that work. Earlier I remarked that the achievement of professional 
status for the librarianship, and the development of broad programs 
of preparation for this kind of work, had done much to improve the 
library service of institutions of higher education. I am inclined to 
observe that one of our most needed developments in American 
higher education is a similar plan for providing and requiring ade- 
quate professional preparation for those who are to serve as members 
of the administrative staffs of our colleges and universities. 
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INTER-INSTITUTIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


The final group of current problems in higher education that I 
wish to discuss are those concerned with inter-institutional relation- 
ships. Three special phases of this relationship may be called to your 
attention. 

The first concerns the question of obtaining adequate co-ordination 
of state efforts in higher education. Most of our states maintain three 
or more colleges and universities. By its very nature an institution of 
higher education expects to have a large measure of autonomy in its 
operation. How to retain this essential institutional autonomy and at 
the same time provide an efficient and co-ordinated program of higher 
education with state support and under state control, is a serious 
problem. The states have tried in various ways to meet this situation. 

One solution of the problem is to put all state institutions under a 
single board which has direct control of the operating programs of 
each institution, and which also has responsibility for statewide co- 
ordination. This seems to be successful only when a highly capable 
executive officer is employed as a Chancellor to head the system. Even 
then it usually involves some relinquishment of the autonomy nor- 
mally enjoyed by the management of an educational institution. The 
Presidents and faculties of the institutions in such a system usually 
have something less than the normal control over the operations of 
their institutions. 

Another pattern is to provide that there be a single state university 
which operates a number of branches in various locations throughout 
the state. In this system, also, the branches, which tend to look upon 
themselves as somewhat separate institutions, do not enjoy the 
autonomy that would normally be characteristic of separate educa- 
tional institutions. | 

Some states depend on a sort of voluntary co-ordination, through 
agreements among the institutions themselves as to areas of activity 
and budgetary needs. In such a system, it is sometimes difficult for the 
members of the Legislature to be convinced that the report of 
budgetary needs has been made realistically, and with as much of an 
eye to statewide service as to the ambitions of individual institutional 
development. 

The Oklahoma pattern retains the individual institutional Boards of 
Trustees but creates a super Board of Regents whose sole function is 
co-ordination. 
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In New Mexico we are trying a variation of the Oklahoma pattern, 
with the functions of our central Board of Educational Finance 
limited to budgetary control and professional leadership. 

Many states are apparently dissatisfied with their present arrange- 
ments or lack of arrangements for co-ordination in higher education 
and are having studies made in the hope of obtaining a solution to 
this problem. 

A second area of inter-institutional relationships involves the efforts 
that are being made to develop inter-state programs of higher educa- 
tion on a regional basis. Two such regional groups of states have been 
organized in this country. The first was in the South; the more recent 
group to be formed is in the West. Arrangements of an informal sort 
have also been discussed in the New England States. The Western 
region is the only one that has thus far had its compact ratified by 
the Congress of the United States. The Southern regional organiza- 
tion presented a compact to Congress, but it has never been finally 
approved by that body. 

The idea behind the regional compacts in higher education is to 
make it possible for young men and women in one state to enjoy the 
facilities in higher education in some other state. Programs have 
principally been available in such fields as medicine, dentistry, and 
veterinary medicine. Thus New Mexico is a member of the Western 
regional group. Although the state does not maintain a medical 
school, a citizen of New Mexico wishing to study medicine may attend 
the University of Colorado. Five such places in the entering class of 
the Medical School of the University of Colorado are guaranteed each 
year to New Mexico residents. The student from New Mexico pays 
the same tuition as one from Colorado. The State of New Mexico 
pays the University of Colorado an amount representing the difference 
between the cost of a year’s education in medicine and the amount of 
the tuition that the student pays. For approximately $40,000 a year, 
the state of New Mexico gets the same service for its citizens that it 
would get from maintaining a medical school. Those of you who 
know anything about the cost of maintaining a medical school will 
understand what a bargain it is for the state of New Mexico to par- 
ticipate in the Western Regional Commission on Higher Education. 

The development of these regional programs is doubtless just in its 
infancy. The Southern Regional Education Board has been particularly 
active in organizing its services and has operated under able and 
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effective leadership. It seems probable that a pattern is being demon- 
strated there that will be copied in other parts of the country. 

Inter-institutional agreements for exchange of services are by no 
means limited to institutions in which formal compacts have keen 
drawn up between states. There are many instances in which two or 
more institutions have voluntarily entered into an agreement for 
exchanging students and services. One of the familiar patterns in- 
volves a relationship between a liberal arts college and an engineering 
school, whereby a student takes three years of liberal arts, then trans- 
fers to the engineering school, and at the completion of two years 
there receives both the Bachelor's degree in the liberal arts college 
and the engineering degree. Another kind of arrangement is repre- 
sented in the agreements of a number of midwestern universities for 
setting up library storage facilities, whereby some of the little used 
materials of each university's collection can be housed in a central 
location under joint institutional management and control. We shall 
doubtless see many extensions of arrangements of this sort in other 
kinds of service for the more economical and efficient operation of 
small groups of institutions. 

The last area of inter-institutional relationships that I want to men- 
tion is that involving accreditation. This is not solely a matter of 
inter-institutional relationships, for accreditation has many other 
bearings on the acceptability of the product of an institution. But in its 
original concept, accreditation was developed so that high schools 
might recognize the institutions from which well prepared teachers 
could be obtained, and so the colleges and universities might know 
what to do with students presenting credits by transfer. 

Two rather different kinds of accrediting agencies operate in the 
United States. One is best represented by the regional associations, 
which in general look upon each institution as a whole and accredit 
the entire institution as a unit. In the main, the control of the regional 
associations is in the hands of the administrative officers of the 
accredited institutions. The other kind of accrediting agency, repre- 
sented chiefly by associations in the various professional fields, 
accredits only that unit of an institution which maintains a program 
of preparation for the specialized field with which the agency is con- 
cerned. Practically all the professions, and some occupations that can 
hardly be called professions, are represented by accrediting associa- 
tions. In the main this kind of accrediting agency is in the hands of the 
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practicing members of the profession, though the heads of the profes- 
sional schools and colleges and the members of the licensing boards 
in the various states also play a large part in the control of such 
agencies. 

The university presidents of the country for some time have been 
dissatisfied with the accrediting activities of the agencies in the pro- 
fessional fields. As a rule, university presidents are not in the councils 
of such bodies. These agencies frequently seem to set up standards 
that neglect the welfare of the entire university in the interest of 
improving facilities or services of the particular specialty with which 
the agency is concerned. In an effort to gain some control over the 
operations of accrediting agencies, the university and college presi- 
dents of the country have formed a,National Commission on Accredit- 
ing. This organization has for its purpose the accrediting of accredit- 
iting agencies. Some leaders in the National Commission on Accredit- 
ing have expressed the opinion that all accrediting should be done by 
the regional associations, and that the separate agencies in the 
professional field should go out of business, or at least should operate 
subordinately to the regional association. But these professional 
agencies are strongly entrenched and it will require something more 
than a few resolutions by college and university presidents to change 
the situation. 

During the past few years, a rather lively battle has been going on 
with respect to the control of accreditation. The actions and pro- 
nouncements of the presidents through the National Commission on 
Accrediting have, to a considerable extent, put the agencies in the 
professional fields on the defensive. At the same time, however, most 
of the regional associations have not shown much enthusiasm about 
picking up the ball the presidents seem to be willing to toss to them, 
or to assume responsibility for certification of the quality of institu- 
tional programs in every professional field. Perhaps the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools has gone farther in this 
respect than most of the other regional associations. 

At the moment it seems to me, as an outside observer, that the 
efforts of the National Commission on Accrediting have lost much of 
their ‘‘zip.”” At least the accrediting agencies in the professional fields 
are still flourishing, and they have made very few modifications in 
their procedures to meet the objections that have been raised. It will 
be interesting to see how this conflict is finally resolved. Some leaders 
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advocate that all accrediting should be abolished, but this does not 
seem to be a realistic possibility at present. 

Most of the discussions that I have seen in recent years on the sub- 
ject of accrediting overlook the important fact that one organization, 
which is not set up at all as an accrediting agency, is actually the most 
powerful determinant of the acceptability of credits on transfer from 
one institution to another. As the members of this audience are un- 
doubtedly aware, I refer to the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers. Your publication showing the 
treatment accorded transfer students of each State by the leading uni- 
versity of that State has in the past, according to my observation, been 
the guide that has actually been used in practice by institutions 
throughout the country. This method of determining academic status 
has its disadvantages, as those in this Association well recognize, but 
it has certainly served a useful purpose in this important aspect of 
inter-institutional relationships. 


SUMMARY 


Although this has been a very long paper, it has done little more 
than to scratch the surface of the territory laid out by the subject 
listed on the program. We have discussed some of the problems which 
higher education is currently facing in such areas as student enrollment, 
instructional staffing, curriculum, student personnel services, other 
services to the scholarly world and the public, physical plant facilities, 
finances, administrative organization, and inter-institutional relation- 
ships. In most instances, I have not attempted to indicate what may 
seem to me to be desirable solutions to these problems. In fact, I do 
not profess to know what solutions would be desirable or even 
possible in the case of a large number of them. 

Doubtless those who are to follow me on this program in the dis- 
cussion of this paper will be able both to extend the range of prob- 
lems treated, and to disagree with unsound solutions where I have 
been too bold in offering them, as well as to suggest good solutions to 
some of these problems that I have passed over all too lightly. 

Sometimes we feel almost overwhelmed with the number and the 
magnitude of the problems that press upon us for solution in the 
program of higher education in the United States. On such occasions 
I like to remember the terse observation of Mark Twain, who said ‘‘a 
reasonable number of fleas is good for a dog—it keeps him from 
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worrying about being a dog.” We might paraphrase that remark by 
saying, “A reasonable number of problems is good for us in higher 
education—it keeps us from worrying about being responsible execu- 
tives in institutions of higher education.” 


Discussion 
I. HERMAN A. SPINDT 


It is difficult to determine the function of a “leader of discussion” 
for as comprehensive, scholarly, and reasonable a statement as has 
just been presented to us by Mr, Russell. One might be merely the 
carping critic or the benevolent approver. Between these two extremes, 
there are still several possibilities. I might summarize—and repeat 
ad nauseam—the ideas already clearly and well expressed. You re- 
member the medieval prayer “From the fury of the Northmen, good 
Lord, deliver us’ and so I would say ‘‘From the boredom of the sum- 
marizer, Good Lord, deliver us.” I might set up a “straw man,” and 
strew him to the four winds and thereby establish myself as an 
effective or ineffective protagonist of straw men, or an effective or 
ineffective strewer of straw. I hope to do none of these. 

There remain two possibilities for the leader of discussion. One is 
the possibility of supplementing statements made in the paper with 
observations on the peculiarities of an area or state that make neces- 
sary an interpretation of passing events essentially different from that 
presented. The second is the possibility of direct disagreement from 
specific items in the paper, of sufficient importance so that disagree- 
ment becomes fundamental to the long term course of public higher 
education in the United States. I propose both to supplement and to 
disagree. 

“Higher education” has a number of meanings. In its simplest and 
most inclusive sense, it means merely schooling that is associated with 
a Bachelor’s degree and is post-high-school. West of the Mississippi, 
and seemingly to a lesser degree in the East, public higher education is 
associated with the history of three institutions—the state university, 
the land grant college, and the normal school. In some states the uni- 
versity and the land grant college are one and the same—California, 
Nebraska, Wisconsin, Illinois—but in all the states the descendant of 
the normal school seems to be a somewhat different institution from 
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either the land grant college or the university—or from the educa- 
tional institution that resulted from the marriage of the land grant 
college and the university. It is the custom in some circles to say that 
the development of the normal schools into state colleges, state teach- 
ers’ colleges, or colleges of education resulted from the ambitions of 
normal school presidents and faculties. It seems to me that this is an 
oversimplification that puts an onus of blame on the normal school 
president and faculty, and leaves out of consideration the democratic 
and regional pressure on the normal school to become a full fledged 
four year college in its own right, this pressure coming from both 
parents and students acting in accordance with what they felt was the 
democratic tradition of an equal educational opportunity for each 
individual youth. 

The question now arises as to whether these state colleges, state 
teachers’ colleges, or colleges of education, by whatever name they 
may be known, are to become duplicates of the state universities, or 
remain an essentially different type of institution. Mr. Russell in his 
paper deals at some length with the organizational problem, but does 
not deal with the functional responsibility of the various collegiate 
types, and it is in the field of function rather than in the field of 
organization that I believe the answer must be found. We Californi- 
ans tend to be provincial, and possibly to boast unduly of what we 
have out there that is biggest and best, but in this matter of specializa- 
tion of function of the various segments of post-high-school educa- 
tion we may be presenting a plan worthy of consideration in other 
states, quite apart from, and perfectly consistent with, various plans 
of board and administrative organization. We have not a unified 
system of post-high-school public education, but a tripartite system 
consisting of the university system under a board of regents, a state 
college system (formerly state teachers colleges and before that 
normal schools) under the state board of education, and 60 public 
junior colleges under local boards of education. From an organization 

oint of view, nothing could be more haphazard and un-unified than 
the California plan for higher education!—but from a function point 
of view, bolstered by a network of liaison and conference committees, 
the educational interests of every deserving youngster in the state are 
well protected by a division of responsibility. Let’s look at the list: 

Junior college functions: Lower division or academic schooling in 
liberal arts through the 14th year; terminal education of a general or 
vocational nature through the 14th year; adult education. 
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State college functions: Academic schooling to the Master’s degree; 
vocational schooling through the 16th year; teacher education. 

University functions: Academic schooling to the Ph.D. degree; 
education for the professions; research. 

It must not be assumed that all problems are solved by such a list 
of functions. We have not yet determined a clear line of demarcation 
between ‘‘vocational” study in engineering, business administration 
and agriculture and “professional” work in the same fields, but we 
have established machinery through which we have a chance to de- 
termine these questions on an educational rather than a political power 
basis. A part of this machinery consists of a liaison committee, con- 
sisting of four members of the university board of regents and four 
members of the state board of education; the president of the uni- 
versity and the state superintendent of public instruction are mem- 
bers. The committee employs a professional staff—some of you 
will recognize the names of Hubert Semans, and Tom Holy, formerly 
of Ohio State University. As consultant for an immediate survey of 
the needs of California in higher education, we now have in addition 
to the two men already named, T. R. McConnell, formerly president 
of the University of Buffalo and dean of Arts and Sciences at Min- 
nesota. During the past three years the professional staff has studied 
and made recommendations on a number of controversial questions. 
Every one of the recommendations has been approved. A more unified 
organization might make policy determination easier, but all of us are 
agreed on the fundamental policy of differentiation of function. 

So much for the supplement, now for the disagreement. 

Difference of function implies differences in student body and 
faculty. Without entering into the problem of a faculty that has the 
dual function of teaching and research as distinguished from a faculty 
appointed only to teach, I plan to give such time as I have in this 
comment to the problem of differences in student body implied in 
differences of educational function. I am greatly disturbed by Mr. 
Russell’s seeming acceptance of the doctrine that the choice of high 
school subjects makes little or no difference to subsequent college 
success except only in such situations as when prerequisites must be 
met. Here is a unique opportunity for setting up a straw man by say- 
ing that the logical assumption that follows is that a high quality of 
performance in tiddle-de-winks and basketball is as worthwhile for 
success or predicting success in college as a high quality of perform- 
ance in Latin or chemistry. I resist the impulse, however, merely to 
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knock down the straw man. To me the studies in the field of subject 
preparation mentioned by Mr. Russell are not convincing. In many of 
the studies there was so little difference in the subject preparation of 
one group from the subject preparation of another that no significance 
can be given to the conclusions. Some evidence that I presented in the 
October 1953 issue of COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY leads to the tenta- 
tive conclusion that grades in academic high school subjects are more 
indicative of college success or failure than grades in nonacademic 
subjects. If each state university is to perform the function assigned 
to it, it must have students who can meet the challenge of the difficult 
work called for by professional training and research—perforce the 
university must have selective admission requirements. To my mind, 
selective admission requirements mean either high scholarship in 
academic subjects or high standing on aptitude or subject tests, or 
both. This does not necessarily mean a uniform or fixed pattern, but 
I think it does mean distribution of academic subjects of from 24 to 
34, of the total high school program. 

A statement of positive policy is not easy to formulate. The ordi- 
nary college faculty member, when he thinks of standards for admis- 
sion, thinks primarily of subject requirements, and objects to lessening 
specific requirement on the grounds that we are lowering standards. 
Those of us in the business of admission think primarily of scholar- 
ship, and have been lulled into what seems to me a dangerous attitude 
of laissez faire in the matter of subject study—an attitude that invites 
high school education to become namby-pamby. It is to the credit of 
the high schools that they have not yet accepted the invitation. What 
we in the business of admission should be saying is that what we need 
is a high quality of performance in the type of subjects that make 
better readers, better writers, and better abstract thinkers. The type 
of subject study that can perform these functions is not the manual 
subjects—industrial and graphic arts, instrumental music, typing, 
valuable as these subjects are for other purposes—but rather English 
language study, mathematics, social studies, the sciences, and possibly 
foreign languages. The choice of specific distribution of these 10 to 
12 units of academic subjects may safely be left in the hands of the 
high school principal and counselor, provided the college or uni- 
versity lets the high school principal and counselor know what is 
needed for regular progress toward a degree. 

I must recognize that recent trends in both function and admis- 
sions are more in keeping with Mr. Russell’s statements than with 
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what I have just said. I have recently completed a rather cursory 
survey of admissions policies and procedures in state universities and 
land grant colleges. On the basis of what I found out in that survey, 
Mr. Russell’s comment must be accepted as a correct statement of the 
trend of the times. Land grant colleges that are not a part of the state 
university tend to become more and more mere duplicates of the 
university, and the state universities tend to offer all the courses that 
used to be reserved to the land grant colleges. In some states also the 
institutions that used to be normal schools are pressing to become 
duplicates of the universities or land grant colleges—such trends 
do not indicate that specialization of function is the emerging pat- 
tern. I submit, however, that educational statesmanship will advocate 
specialization rather than duplication, especially in the expensive fields 
of professional education, graduate study, and research. In admissions 
also, the trend in recent years in public institutions has been in the 
direction of no requirements other than high school graduation. Again 
on the basis of opinions expressed by admissions directors from many 
of the universities and land grant colleges, I submit that educational 
statesmanship will advocate selective admission requirements to col- 
leges and universities that have specialized functions. Practically all of 
us require high school graduation for admission to freshman stand- 
ing. What in the world for if what is studied in high school makes 
no difference! 

We need to preserve equality of educational opportunity, but we 
need fully as much to take account of our responsibility to the state 
that gives us sustenance, to give the best possible training to those 
who will be our doctors, engineers, dentists, teachers and researchers. 
We need further to provide other schools for other types of occupa- 
tions duplicating only in the general field of the liberal arts. Through 
specialization of function, and its necessarily related selective ad- 
mission requirements, we find at least a reasonable chance of giving 
to each student the higher education for which he is fitted, and in 
which he has a reasonable chance of scholastic success, as well as 
giving to society that high quality of professional leader demanded in 
the present day. In this direction lie both economy and efficiency. 


II. ENocK C, DyRNESS 


Dr. Russell has reminded us that a reasonable number of fleas is 
good for a dog. I presume that was the philosophy of those respon- 
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sible for this program. I’m one of the fleas that is supposed to worry 
vou a bit. 

I have just returned from a trip South and while in Atlanta 
they told about the salesman who stopped at a farm at the edge of 
town for directions. After listening to a very involved route the sales- 
man asked ‘‘And where does that bring me?” “Right here.” “I don’t 
understand. Why should I come back here?” “To get the rest of the 
directions. If I told them all to you at once you'd get confused.” 

We have listened to a most challenging paper which should give 
each of us a new appreciation of our profession and challenge us anew 
with the possibilities and opportunities which face us. I trust that my 
remarks will not tend to confuse you. My contact and friendship with 
our speaker date back to 1933 at which time he made a most helpful 
survey of our institution while he was still at the University of Chicago. 
We have been tremendously benefited by his helpful council and 
friendly suggestions over the years. I am sure many of you have been 
impressed as I have by his practical approach to the problems of 
higher education. This has been demonstrated by his presentation 
this morning. 

We are indebted to our President for his study of college enroll- 
ment trends. It presents a sobering challenge to the entire field of 
higher education. It has, I believe, particular significance for the 
ptivate and church related institutions. The genius of American 
education is the fact that our private institutions have existed side by 
side with the tax supported schools. Our private institutions have 
maintained a balance in higher education which has been most help- 
ful. The enrollments have been almost evenly divided between private 
and public universities. There has been a disturbing trend of late in 
the rapid increase of the percentage of students attending state 
supported institutions. If this trend continues the balance will be 
destroyed and we will have taken a long step toward centralized 
control which is foreign to the American way of life. 

In some respects it will be easier for the state institutions to expand 
their facilities than for those that are privately controlled. The need 
however is equally great, and aggressive leadership is called for if we 
are to keep from being completely submerged. The trend of the past 
quarter century to look to the government to solve our problems is 
all too apparent in the field of education and unless the private 
schools rise to meet the challenge here presented we will deserve to 
have the leadership taken from us. 
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The problem of adequate staffing will probably be even greater 
for the private colleges than for the tax supported schools. Somehow 
people have gotten the idea that those teaching in private schools 
should be expected to sacrifice more than those in tax supported 
schools. This to my mind does not make sense. Here is a place where 
we need to educate our constituency. It costs just as much for the one 
to live as the other, and the salary scale should be sufficiently high to 
attract and hold the caliber of men and women that we should have. 
Dr. Russell reminded us that the purchasing power of the average 
faculty member is less than it was 15 years ago. It will take more than 
attractive graduate scholarships to lure teachers into the college field. 
It is not at all infrequent to find that current graduates go out and 
earn more in their first year than some of their college teachers are 
paid after years of training and service. In my judgment this problem 
ties in with the problem of the curriculum. In many cases, especially 
in the smaller schools, the curriculum has been expanded to the point 
where there are too many classes for efficient operation. The excel- 
lence of an institution is not judged by the number of courses taught 
but by the effectiveness of instruction. By cutting down course offerings 
it would be possible in many cases to reduce the number of teachers, 
thus making possible a better salary scale. A few well paid teachers 
are to be preferred over a larger faculty poorly paid. Private schools 
must compete with our state institutions not only in salary but also in 
the so-called fringe benefits. 

I was surprised, as perhaps you were, to learn that on the average a 
new course is added for each 20 students added to the enrollment. To 
consider how many courses would have to be added if our enrollment 
increase 50 to 75 per cent in the next few years, if this average is main- 
tained, almost staggers the imagination. Dr. Russell has pointed out 
the shortage of qualified teaching personnel which emphasizes the 
necessity of restudying our curriculum offerings. As has been pointed 
out to us by Dr. Russell, the curriculum must be in a state of constant 
modification to meet changing conditions and the needs of our society. 
However, revisions will have to be oriented toward efficiency and 
economy if we are to survive. Greater efficiency of operation will 
result in substantial economies which should enable us to pay salaries 
commensurate with those in other areas. 

I am sure we all recognize the importance of adequate Student 
Personnel Services. If we are to avoid having these essential services 
curtailed we will need to stream-line our program in this area to 
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avoid duplication of effort and overlapping responsibilities. Speaking 
as an individual, it is my hope that the work of the Registrar will 
continue to merit an important place in the academic area of higher 
education. The position which we occupy in our several institutions 
depends largely upon what we ourselves contribute. Our work links 
us closely with both the academic and student personnel service and 
we must be prepared to contribute to both. We need to become in- 
creasingly cost conscious and avoid the duplications which are all too 
frequent in this area. May I suggest that well defined objectives will 
assist in this respect. There is no need for these services to suffer 
during a period of retrenchment if they are efficiently organized. 

It would seem that our tax supported institutions have assumed 
much of the leadership in services to the scholarly world and the 
public. This is due largely to budgetary considerations. With the very 
tight budget under which many private schools operate there is little 
time for research or services to the public. Here again is a point in 
public relations where too many of our private institutions have 
“missed the boat.” To be sure there are many exceptions, and there is 
reason to believe that more colleges are providing opportunities for re- 
search and service to the public. It has been found that, far from being 
an extravagance, these provisions have actually strengthened the finan- 
cial structure of the schools involved. Public services and adult educa- 
tional programs create confidence in an institution which results in 
more financial support. Our private and church supported schools 
would do well to give more attention to this phase of our program. 
The tax-supported schools have long recognized their responsibility 
and it is encouraging to note that we are becoming increasingly aware 
of our responsibilities along this line. 

We must all admit that the objectives of intercollegiate athletics 
have undergone a drastic change. The original objectives have not 
been lost but rather have been supplemented by others which our 
speaker has referred to as public services. Here is an area of public 
relations which may work either way. The exploitation of young 
men in athletics does not build good will and public support, as some 
schools have discovered to their sorrow. Rightly directed, the program 
can be made helpful to the participants and to the college. Dr. 
Russell has pointed out some of the problems involved and the 
failure of the various agencies set up to control intercollegiate 
athletics. It would seem to me that the ultimate responsibility must 
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rest with the institutions themselves to observe accepted standards. 
When the problem is tackled as an educational problem an adequate 
solution will be found. The potentialities both from the educational 
and public relations angles are tremendous and must not be under- 
estimated. I would hesitate to admit that our higher institutions lack 
the ethics and moral courage to handle the problem. Is it possible 
that we have assumed that here is a problem outside of the realm 
of the classroom and therefore needs to be handled by agencies out- 
side of the faculty? Let us face this problem as frankly and objectively 
as we would any educational problem and a solution will be 
forthcoming. When the tail begins to wag the dog something is 
obviously wrong. A “big stick” is not the answer but rather an 
intelligent and objective study of the problem by administration and 
faculty from the standpoint of our institutional objective. There is no 
finer character builder than a well-directed athletic program. There 
is no need to forfeit the educational value or public relations benefit 
if properly directed. 

We are all aware of the tremendous strides made in plant ex- 
pansion during the past decade. The temporary structures of wartime 
origin are rapidly being replaced by modern permanent structures. 
Much of the building has been on the campuses of tax supported 
schools. To equalize opportunities in our private institutions, 
we should perhaps heed the suggestion of Dr. Russell that we build 
for 25 or 50 years rather than 100 years as is now the practice. Some 
of our schools have found ways of erecting inexpensive structures that 
will serve well for the shorter period of time. Here is food for 
thought. What we lack in funds may be made up in a measure by 
careful and intelligent planning. We have found that our faculty- 
campus planning committee has given us the maximum facilities for 
the money in buildings erected since the war. 

The progress referred to in instructional facilities has been more 
marked in some areas than in others. War surplus has contributed 
much in the field of science, but as our speaker has indicated more 
needs to be done in all subjects. To equalize opportunities in all 
departments we at Wheaton abolished laboratory fees as such years 
ago. A fixed amount per student is set aside out of tuition fees (which 
were increased to provide these funds) for necessary instructional 
supplies and equipment for all departments. The sciences have not 
suffered and the social sciences and humanities have benefited tre- 
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mendously. This is an area in which no institution can afford to 
let down. 

Teacher workshops and professional courses in college education 
have done much to raise the level of college instruction but admittedly 
“there remaineth yet much land to be possessed.” 

As registrars and admissions officers we are perhaps more con- 
scious of the financial problems of our institutions than any other 
office outside of the president and business department. Dr. Russell 
has pointed up the problem in a very effective manner. With our 
income doubling every 10 years and our endowment providing only 
one tenth of the proportion of this income that it did 75 years ago, 
it is obvious that more stress must be placed on tuition income and 
current gifts. Again may I call attention to the fact that now almost 
60 per cent of the income for higher education comes from govern- 
ment sources. Some of this comes to private institutions through 
payment for veterans. How much this should be extended is an open 
question. In any event, more emphasis must be placed upon the 
financing of our private schools if a proper balance is to be 
maintained. As Dr. Russell has pointed out, our institutions must 
merit the necessary financial support by the services they render. If 
we are not doing the job, we do not merit the support of our friends. 

We can agree with Dr. Russell that in most of our institutions the 
administrative services are understaffed. In many of our private 
schools we seek to render more personal services than are expected in 
state schools. This makes for larger administrative budgets which 
are not always understood. We must, however, as already indicated, 
seek to reduce duplication and increase our efficiency of operation if 
we are to pay the kind of salaries that we should. As suggested, the 
training of administrative personnel could contribute materially to 
this end. The enrollment in our smaller schools should be brought 
up to the point of more efficient operation. Every institution has its 
share of ‘“‘empire builders” who need to be restrained by adequate 
administrative control. Too many institutions have grown like Topsy 
rather than by intelligent planning. The professional training to 
which our speaker has referred could perhaps be used on all levels, 
from the president on down, or should we say from the registrar 
on up? Inter-institutional co-operation has real possibilities for our 
private institutions. Too often there is duplication of effort and ex- 
pense which could be saved if there were greater co-operation between 
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institutions in a given area. Too often more specialized courses are 
being offered on the average campus than can be justified by the 
enrollment. By pooling these students the cost could be materially 
reduced. It is time that efficiency measures be applied to higher 
education if we are to rise to the challenge which faces us during 
the coming decade. 


The Interdependence of Business 
and Education* 


DWAYNE ORTON 


HE GENEROUS introduction from my good friend, Ellen Deering, 

makes it impossible for me, even if I wanted to, to make some 
of the remarks so often made at registrars’ conventions. I observed 
at your banquet last night that even you, yourselves, joke about some 
of the things which are often said about the hardening of the arteries, 
the mathematical approach, and so on. But I don’t feel that way about 
it myself. With no reflection on, or without any suggestion as to age, 
may I say that I was introduced to registrars by Ellen Deering. I was 
a fledgling instructor when I first met her and her saintly associate, C. 
E. Corbin, who for many years was associated with this organization. 
That relationship meant a great deal to me in developing whatever 
administrative understanding I now have. 

Of course, Ellen Deering can always put two and two together 
and make four, whether she be referring to grade points or units of 
credit. But the interesting and significant thing about her calculations 
is that there is always an exponent on her numerical value—the ex- 
ponent of good human relations. Throughout the years there has 
developed in American collegiate administration a growing sense 
of the need and significance of that exponent. 

I count it a great privilege to share with you some considerations 
which may not be directly related to your technical concerns. I feel 
sure, however, with the broad outlook you have on American educa- 
tion that you will feel a kinship with some of the trends and interests 
it is my pleasure to present. 

Reference has been made to the magazine, THINK, with which 
I now count it a high privilege to work. I am sure many of you see 
it from time to time. My hope is that it may become an even better 
instrument of educational concern and expression than it now is. We 
are beginning to discover constantly in our associations in the business 
fraternity of America that there is a deep and abiding interdependence 


* Dr. Orton’s address before the convention was extemporaneous, and this article 
is the stenotypist’s transcription, with slight editorial changes by the author. 
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between the institutional educational and the industrial life of our 
great country. 

This whole question of our interdependence arises in many forms 
these days. A rather dramatic expression of it came to my attention 
a few years ago when I went to Chicago to take part in the program 
of the National Federation of Sales Executives. On that occasion, 
which I think was the first postwar meeting of the group, a slogan was 
placed over the speakers’ platform, ‘“‘Expanding Sales in an Expanding 
Economy.” It bothered me. 

“Expanding Sales in an Expanding Economy” was all right as far 
as it went, but it didn’t go far enough. What it should have said was 
“Expanding Sales in an Expanding Economy is Dependent upon 
Expanding Men.” When one sees that relationship between the 
economy and the great forces for the development of men, one 
witnesses the interdependence of business and education. 

Mount Olympus and the market place are not so far apart as they 
once were, and I think the contributions to this new closeness are 
coming from both sides. We are discovering that we are parts of a 
great whole, that the educational forces of the community in the 
strictly institutional sense are not set apart on the hill, but that they 
are interrelated. The market place must come to Olympus, and 
Olympus must come to the market place. And if I may share with you 
for a few moments some of the more specific aspects of this thesis, it 
will be a great privilege, indeed. 

Of course, there are some common aspects of the situation which 
come to mind immediately. It is no longer a question that the higher 
the general level of education of the community, the higher the 
economic resources and the economic levels of that community. I can 
well remember when I was trying to sell general education on the 13th 
and 14th grade levels to the City of Stockton I used such data as the 
contributions of the students to the cash registers of the community. 

I am not thinking of it now from that angle, particularly, but I 
am aware that important data along that line is being developed in 
our midst. Francis Cornell, of the University of Illinois, when he was 
with the United States Chamber of Commerce, showed indisputably 
that if we were to raise the level of general education of the com- 
munities of America—those 35,000,000 of our people below the level 
of the fifth grade—to the eighth grade we would add to the net 
retail sales of the communities an amount equivalent to that of our 
entire foreign trade. 
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To put it in more specific terms, a study made of the sales of life 
insurance—and note the direct correlation between the level of ed- 
ucation and the amount of life insurance purchased—in seventy-eight 
metropolitan communities in our country, showed that the frequency 
table of the level of the general education of the community and the 
level of the retail sales kept pace together. There were variations, to 
be sure, but the general curves kept together. And in a study of the 
states and the same data, it was discovered that in the two frequency 
tables of the level of general education of the state and the level of the 
retail sales, thirty-one of the forty-eight states fell in the same position 
on the frequency table. 

You all know the indices of the general economic level of the 
community: number of telephones installed, automobiles owned, 
newspapers bought, etc. In all these we see the level of education and 
the level of economic life running parallel. I don’t want to labor 
that area of concern because I know it is generally understood among 
us. Yet it is well to remind ourselves of the fact that the economic 
health of the community runs parallel to the educational health of 
the community. 

Nor do I wish to discuss the chicken and egg question as to which 
comes first. Personally, I feel that the educational resources are the 
fundamental resources, and I am beginning to see, and you no doubt 
are witnessing yourself, not just interdependence in terms of prep- 
aration of people for solicitation by industry in order to obtain people 
for its ranks, but development in many other areas. 

In the field of research, of course, since the war it has become 
very evident. But in other ways, far more subtle and meaningful ways, 
we are beginning to discover that education for freedom is a funda- 
mental to freedom of life in every other respect. We are beginning to 
discover specifically that education for freedom goes hand in hand 
with economic freedom. 

This rather general suggestion is summarized in a figure, molded 
into the keystone of the arch over the entrance to a Y.M.C.A. building. 
The designers wanted to put into the terra cotta something that 
would symbolize the institution. So they molded into stone the figure 
of a young man in the primacy of his manhood standing with a 
cross held in his right hand. Inscribed in the arch was the motto, 
“Teneo et teneor’—I hold and am held. I think that symbolizes 
beautifully the interdependence of the institutions of our common 
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life which are of primary concern for the development of the human 
resources and for the expression of those human resources in the 
experiences and needs of our everyday life. 

This interdependence works out in some extremely interesting ways. 
In the first place there are developing among us some relationships 
which absorb the deepest and finest ideals of education into the 
bloodstream and nervous system of our economic activity. We are 
developing constantly and generally throughout the business com- 
munity a sense of the value of the whole man. 

I needn’t labor the fact that in the last twenty-five or thirty years 
we have expressed untraditionally the sense of purpose which says 
that our job is development of the whole man—that we do not 
witness an economic man in academic terms, a history man, a bio- 
logical man, a physics man. We sense the fact that the great problem 
of American education has been to seek ways and means of develop- 
ing the processes through which the whole man arises. 

Miss Deering has rather generously referred to the fact that she and 
I were once concerned together about some admission problems and 
experimental education. One year we admitted eighty-eight of the 
“unwashed” freshmen who couldn’t get behind the veil of the 
temple of the traditional entrance admission requirements. If there 
be any virtue or praise in what we did with that group, it comes from 
the fact that we saw the relationship of some of the emotional, 
psychological and social backgrounds and experiences that had caused 
these young people to be what they were. We found it necessary to 
take them as they were, to find their strength and weaknesses and to 
try, not in terms of a set curriculum, to help them to a certain degree 
of academic proficiency. We were concerned about the integrating 
of the various factors in the personality to enable its owner to arrive 
at some level of human effectiveness. We found, of course, in the 
traditional curriculum tremendous resources for that purpose. But 
the curriculum became an instrument in achieving the end of per- 
sonality integration—not an end in itself. 

This experiment was only one of many. In the thirties I visited 
ninety-one different colleges with some experimental operation in 
the field of general education pointed toward the development of the 
whole person. And we in business are beginning to see, as we have 
never seen before, that we are far more concerned with the character, 
the quality, the sense of emotional and intellectual balance in the 
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individual, than with the highly specialized technical knowledge of 
the person. 

Industry has not always thought sympathetically of the whole man. 
In 1868 when a Massachusetts court was inquiring into manufacturing 
conditions in that state, an official representative of the manufacturers 
replied to the question, “Do you do anything for the health and the 
mental and social welfare of your people?” with this answer: ‘““We do 
not. We hire our people for what we can get out of them. We get 
out of them all that we can. Our people are like our machinery. When 
machinery gets old and worn out, we have to get rid of it and replace 
it with new.” 

Now, there is a nice bald statement of the commodity theory of 
labor, and there are some who act on that basis today. They do not 
say so in public. Nevertheless, here is an expression of a point of 
view which is far less thought and expressed today. For we have 
come through the years since 1868 to a simple recognition of the 
fact that human resources are the great mew resources upon which 
we may depend for that expanding economy which is so dependent 
upon expanding men. 

We see it in many different ways. One of the means with which 
I like to express it is by use of an equilateral triangle. One side of this 
triangle I see as the production, the goods and services we make. On 
another side, I see all of the capital resources, the tools necessary for 
men to work with and produce products, and the profits from them 
reinvested to satisfy the needs of the investment. And across the base, 
I place persons. I think it not irreverent to paraphrase St. Paul, And 
now abideth products, profits and persons, these three, and the 
greatest of these is persons. 

Mr. T. V. Watson put it in inimitable terms in 1914 when, joining 
an organization which was ctacked and faltering, out of which he has 
made what it is today, he listed on a great easel chart the titles 
General Manager, Sales Manager, Salesman, Factory Manager, Factory 
Man, Office Manager, Office Man, Service Manager, Service Man. 
Then, with his crayon, he scratched out all but the three letters, m-a-n, 
that run like a golden thread through the tangled skein of the 
organization. 

That rather significant expression is being used in many fields 
where education plays a significant part. For example, I believe one 
of the most meaningful issues confronting society, and specifically 
confronting industry, is expressed unusually well in the words from a 
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motion picture that I pass on to you. The picture was “Edison the 
Man,” and Spencer Tracy played the part of Edison. You will recall 
it, I am sure. In one scene the great inventor was interviewed by 
two school children. From that interview he went to a banquet being 
held in his honor. Here were the great from near and far, and Edison 
listened as they spoke in praise of him. When he rose to speak, these _ 
were his words on that historic occasion: 

“To be told by the outstanding men and women of your day that 
you have contributed a great deal to human betterment is very pleasant, 
indeed. My heart would be hardly be human if it did not thrill to 
such a major compliment. But somehow I have not achieved the 
success I want. Tonight, I talked with two school children. Tomorrow, 
the world will be theirs. It is a: troubled world, full of doubt and 
uncertainty. You say we men of science have been helping that world. 
Are those children I talked to, and their children, going to approve 
what we have done? Or are they going to discover too late that 
science was a monster whose final triumph was man’s own destruction? 

“Some of us are beginning to feel that danger. But it can be 
avoided. I once had two dynamos. They needed regulating. It was a 
problem in balance and adjustment. And somehow the problem of 
the world today is very much the same. The dynamo of man’s God- 
given ingenuity has been running way ahead of the dynamo of his 
equally God-given humanity. And I am too old to do much more than 
say ‘Put those dynamos in balance; make them work in harmony, as 
the Great Designer intended that they should.’ Then we need not 
be afraid of tomorrow; for what man’s mind can conceive, man’s 
character can control.” 

The dynamo of our ingenuity, by which we have produced these 
marvelous resources of our common life, has been running ahead of 
the dynamo of our humanity wherein we link arms rather than clash 
elbows in painful conflict. This is the basic issue, seen in many 
different ways. This was the issue about which Fortune Magazine 
was writing when it said of one of our great universities, “The 
University of X offers staggering testimony to man’s appetite for pure 
and practical conquest of nature and almost no testimony to man’s 
control of himself.” 

To balance those values in education is to experience one facet 
of the interdependence of business and education. We are becoming 
more and more dependent on the whole man. 

Our interdependence is recognized in other ways. I think of it 
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in terms of the pressing need for the continued development of 
people within industry. It has been my privilege for the last twelve 
years to give my interest to the development of an organization for 
continuing, all-around education within industry. I have had the 
opportunity to take a great idea that the head of our corporation has 
—that education is a function of an industry or, as he put it, to build 
a business you must build men. 

How interdependent we have become upon educational attitudes, 
techniques, points of view, and substance! Here is a movement which 
does not heed the artificial limitations of the semester periods, of 
measuring scales of education, and formal limitations of institutional 
education. This is a movement which is headed by Mr. Watson's 
slogan, “there is no saturation point in education.” This movement 
insists that as a man moves from a custodial institution of full-time 
training and full-time education into an institution where his major 
or primary concentration is upon economic activity, he does not 
abruptly leave education. Instead, it provides that the resources of 
education are always available for his progress and development. 

I have met some of you in the movement in which I shared in the 
Air Force of the United States as a consultant. In San Francisco, 
Atlanta, Baltimore and other places some of you have been present at 
meetings where we may have seen the needs of young pople inducted 
into the armed forces. We have seen how their institutional education 
was stopped. We have suggested how the military might be integrated 
with the institutions of higher education and technical education so 
that military personnel might not have their educational experience 
interrupted. 

Now, we in America are sensing, not only in industry but through- 
out our entire life, that education is an ongoing thing. When a man 
stops learning, he dies. We must not allow that to take place. And 
so, in myriads of ways, the relationships of the collegiate world and 
the economic and public administration world are finding, by force 
of necessity and by need of the people, new ways of working out 
their interdependence. 

We have recently established a relationship with one of the large 
universities of New York. With Syracuse University we now have 
complete Master’s Degree programs in Electrical Engineering and 
Mechanical Engineering, conducted entirely within our laboratories 
and without necessity for students to attend the University campus. 
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Syracuse professors teach the courses. The curriculum is identical with 
that required of anyone taking a Master’s Degree on the Syracuse 
campus. In addition, for every two-hour class taught, the professor has 
two hours of individual consultation period. A full time administra- 
tive chairman and a part-time academic chairman supervise the work. 

One of our executives expressed his belief in the program this way. 
“If I had my people in class two hours a day, their productivity in 
the remaining six would be greater than the productivity in the eight 
hours I have them now.” This is an illustration of interdependence. 

I hope the day comes, and soon, when the second-grade citizenship 
of the so-called extension program is completely submerged. It isn’t 
second-grade at all. It is one of the new modes of expressing the great 
American ideal that education is a continuous thing. One never stops 
learning until he dies—and he does not have to be buried to be dead. 
The tremendous resources of our Republic and its democratic educa- 
tional expression must be more and more tied in and integrated with 
the other great institutions of our common life. 

There is developing among us not only a concept of the necessity 
of serving the whole man by having the resources of education active 
in his midst all the time, but also a sense of the trusteeship of industry 
for education. 

The recent development of the feeling that the economic institu- 
tions must take some of the economic responsibility for higher ed- 
ucation is an expression of this stewardship. As you know, there are 
twenty-nine associations of private institutions existing primarily for 
the purpose of exploiting economic resources for financial aid. You 
ate fully aware of the new Council on Financial Aid, promoted by 
the Ford Foundation, the Sloan Foundation, the Carnegie Corporation, 
and the General Education Board, which have been set up, not to 
solicit or distribute funds, but to be an integrating agency, an infor- 
mation agency, for the purpose of bringing closer relationships among 
business and educational institutions. 

This is another expression of our great interdependence, an ex- 
pression from the other side from that I have just discussed, of this 
sense of trusteeship. Some of the results of the Greenbrier Conference 
are worth mentioning here. It was suggested that better communication 
by direct contact is needed for each to understand the problems of the 
other. 

Support for education by industry will be a natural consequence of 
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further co-operative efforts in projects of mutual interest. Additional 
similar conferences should be held. Educators and industrialists should 
meet and work together wherever possible on a person-to-person basis. 
A national agency should be set up to act as a service bureau. While 
co-operation in technical research is well established, there is need 
to build a better bridge. More educational programs should be geared 
to industry’s direct and immediate needs, and at the same time in- 
dustry should contribute more freely and fully to the general needs of 
educational institutions. In corporate giving, where there’s a will, 
there’s a way. Corporate aid should be considered not as a gift nor 
a grant but as, in effect, an investment. 

I close this aspect of my discussion by suggesting that there is a 
principle here which you can greatly aid in developing: Any relation- 
ship existing between industry and education is an investment, not 
an expense. If it is good, as this Conference suggested, that we come 
to know each other personally, town and gown can come together 
and associate in various ways. Mount Olympus and the market place 
have much in common. 

We are entering into and opening up an area of interdependence 
and co-ordinate relationship between business and education the like 
of which we have never seen before. We are not those who take and 
exploit your people and we cannot regard you as those who stand and 
beg or otherwise ask for alms. We are mutually different, but great 
areas of the economy are equally ours. We are concerned about the 
whole man and his constant, progressive development. We wish to 
express our trusteeship and our great dependence upon you for the 
on-going expanding business in an expanding economy, an economy 
which requires expanding men. 
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Symposium: College Admissions and 
High School Relations 


TED McCarRRrEL, Chairman 


I. Problems and Responsibilities of the Colleges in 
High School-College Relations 


CLYDE VROMAN 


UR TOPIC for this program is ‘College Admissions and High 

School Relations.”’ I wish ‘first to give you a few reasons why 

this subject is deemed important; why most of us need to become 

better informed about and more skillful in carrying on that part of 

our work in which high schools have an interest and why the col- 
leges need the assistance of the high schools. 

In their book, The Development and Scope of Higher Education 
in the United States, Hofstadter and Hardy’ say “— it is clear that 
American higher education has fitted its programs to the changing 
American environment, while following at the same time an essen- 
tially unchanging purpose. It has in every age reflected the needs of 
the age, but it has also carried down through its history a tradition 
of liberal learning that sets it apart from other kinds of education. 
The system that has thus evolved is unique, one that illustrates many 
of the advantages and some of the failings of the society it serves. 
The question naturally arises whether the higher education that his- 
tory has given us is adequate for the present age. There are sugges- 
tions continually being made that we need a modern education for 
the modern world, with the implication that present education is 
somehow obsolete. Certainly present social and intellectual conditions 
are so changed from those of any previous age that an assessment of 
our inheritance and our needs is a valuable educational undertaking.” 

The study of our relations with high schools is in part an effort to 
become acquainted with what has happened and particularly what is 
happening in secondary education. It is an analysis of what we should 


* Richard Hofstadter and C. DeWitt Hardy, The Development and Scope of 
Higher Education in the United States, A Staff Study for the Commission on Financ- 
ing Higher Education. New York: Columbia University Press, 1952, p. 137. 
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be doing to work more closely with school people, and it is the formu- 
lation of ways in which we can develop co-operative action programs 
on both levels which will be of benefit to students, to education, and 
to society. 

There are certain paramount reasons why registrars and admissions 
officers should be concerned about relations with high schools. We 
are an important part of the administration of our institutions. We 
are a professional group with unique functions and responsibilities 
in higher education. We wish to improve continually the service we 
render, and in order to render better service we must accept responsi- 
bility when it is clearly an integral part of our function. In this paper 
I will give you what I see the problem to be, insofar as limitation of 
time permits. 

In dealing with this subject we are not attempting to say or imply 
who in each institution should carry the main responsibility for high 
school relations nor how the institution should organize to carry on 
its particular program. There are “many roads to Rome’’ and there 
are various ways to ensure good working relations with high schools. 
In other words, I recognize clearly that this is not the unique and 
sole province of admissions officers. All divisions of your institutions 
have some relationship with, obligation to, and impact on secondary 
schools. 

Now just to ensure there be no misunderstanding, let me digress 
into the negative briefly. I am sure that your Committee On High 
School-College Relations of AACRAO is not concerned primarily 
with recruitment of students. This subject is low on our list of essen- 
tials. We who are admissions officers do not wish to be thought of 
as mainly ‘‘recruiters’” interested in numbers of freshmen, although 
this is usually an important part of our responsibilities. We believe 
that the best recruiting is high-level service and integrity; we believe 
that the field of high school relations offers a professional approach 
to this service; we recognize that high school relations is a team-work 
job with our colleagues; and we earnestly seek the wisdom and assist- 
ance of everyone who can help us or who likewise has an important 
part of the job to do. 

The Problem. Let us now analyze briefly what we might call this 
problem of high school-college relations and perhaps identify some 
of the current trends in education which give us both the problem 
and the opportunities for constructive action. 
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The first and most crucial problem is the great increase in number 
of students who will want to go to college. In his splendid and timely 
report, College Age Population Trends, 1940-1970, which appeared 
at a most opportune time and which received high national acclaim 
for its quality and contribution to educational planning, our Presi- 
dent, Ronald B. Thompson says, “Barring some unprecedented na- 
tional catastrophe, there will be in 1970 approximately twice the 
number of young people of college age in the United States that there 
was ten years ago.’ 

R. Clyde White says, ‘“Within 13 years from the autumn of 1952 
the number of freshmen who will go to colleges of the 7-county area 
(in the Cleveland-Akron-Lorain area), if they can get in, will prob- 
ably be nearly three times what it'is this year.’’ 

Surely it is obvious that this increased population and multiplying 
number of college-bound youth will require our best efforts and 
imagination to meet the problems, obligations, and challenges of the 
years ahead. One way to prepare ourselves is to create effective articu- 
lation and working relations between schools and colleges. 

A second important trend in American education is its rapid change 
in nature and purposes. More education for everyone is the rule of the 
day, and as a result we are rapidly accepting new concepts of who 
should go to college. Byron S. Hollinshead emphasizes this problem 
in his book, Who Should Go To College, when he says, ‘“—The prob- 
lems which engage us are closely tied to the other great debates re- 
lating to higher education: its purpose, what the curricula should be, 
what are the best methods of teaching, how is it to be financed, who 
is to control it. In some respects our question “Who should go to 
college?’ is the hub around which all others revolve.’’* 

Let us now look at a third aspect of the problem, at some of the 
reasons for the turmoil in American education. Surely the majority 
of our citizens so far have not had the opportunity to develop to 
their highest level of intellectual, physical, occupational, recreational, 


? Ronald B. Thompson, College Age Population Trends, 1940-1970. A Service of 
the Committee on Special Reports. American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers, 1953, p. 9. 

*R. Clyde White, These Will Go To College. Cleveland: The Press of Western 
Reserve University, 1952, p. 81. 

* Byron S. Hollinshead, Who Should Go To College, A Staff Study for the Com- 
mission on Financing Higher Education. New York: Columbia University Press, 


1952, pp. 3-4. 
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and spiritual maturity and competency. In the past and in the present, 
education at all levels has sought to resolve its problems by continu- 
ous change. High schools are no longer primarily college preparatory 
schools; they are primarily custodial, developmental agencies designed 
to provide the best environment and nurture for adolescents to ex- 
plore, to adjust, and to become adults. Most good high schools recog- 
nize college preparation as one of their major responsibilities, but 
they are faced primarily with providing education ‘‘for all the chil- 
dren of all the people.” As all of us know, only about thirty per cent 
of the high school graduates go on to college. Thus it is only natural 
that high schools should strive for wisdom in the search for better edu- 
cation, and that the high schools should expect sympathetic under- 
standing and assistance from colleges in the solution of these problems. 

Changes are occurring in colleges too, and in these changes there 
is some confusion. Traditionally colleges have thought of themselves 
as having unique scholastic functions, whether it was the breadth 
of liberal arts or the specialization of the professions. A selected and 
specially prepared freshman class was assumed. Now, however, there: 
is a conspicuous, and probably desirable, trend to emphasize general 
education, especially in the first two years of college. There is a dan- 
gerous tendency to mix and confuse the current philosophy of sec- 
ondary education with the prevailing philosophy of higher educa- 
tion. Secondary education in America is compulsory and free and 
seeks to graduate all youth. However, so far only slightly more than 
fifty per cent of our youth actually graduate from high school. Higher 
education has no “Kalamazoo Act” to make its support legal and 
compulsory; it is still designed mainly to serve a selected group who 
earn their privileges by ability and academic success. The sheer prob- 
lem of procuring money enough to make higher education available 
to all youth alone makes it improbable that colleges in the near future 
will be able to duplicate completely the custodial philosophy and 
function of the high school. 

A fourth important factor in this problem of high school-college 
relations is the complex and diverse nature of educational institutions 
in America. On the secondary school level we have the major division 
of public and private high schools, many of them with widely varying 
purposes and community backgrounds. On the college level we have 
not only both public and private institutions but we also have various 
types and kinds of colleges—two-year junior and community colleges, 
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four-year liberal arts colleges and teachers colleges, universities, in- 
stitutes, trade schools, and so forth. As we individually contemplate 
action in high school-college relations, we must recognize that our 
particular institutional programs will necessarily vary considerably, 
and appropriately so. 

On the college level the problem is colored by such questions as 
these: Does the college have selective admissions or does it admit all 
high school graduates? Does the college have a specialized program 
to which only certain students can be admitted, or does it have a 
broad general program which can accommodate all students? Does 
the college offer what its freshmen need so the attrition rate is low? 
Does the college prepare students who are to pass on to advanced 
institutions? Does the college draw its students from its own area or 
from widely scattered parts of our country? Is the college trying to 
provide education for its immediate community, including terminal 
education? Some of our larger institutions, especially the publicly 
supported ones, actually have all or most of these problems. Before 
anyone can construct a program of high school relations for a particu- 
lar college, he must know the unique nature, purpose, needs, and 
problems of the particular college concerned. What is good for one 
institution may be impractical in another. 

Where We Are Now. In his paper presented to the Colloquium 
on College Admission, sponsored by the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board in October, 1953, Harry A. Odell says, “Improvements 
in school-college relations will not be achieved by accident, but by 
the unilateral action of schools and colleges, and by the joint action 
of both.”* I find that only a small minority of our colleges have an 
effective program of high school-college relations. Also, it is still rare 
to find a state in which there is a planned and successful program of 
school and college relations on the state basis. In those states that 
have such a program they find they are confined and thwarted by the 
seemingly impregnable lines and barriers between our states. 

It is now clear that one of our next steps in high school-college 
relations is to get communication and co-operative action between 
national associations. Mr. Broad who speaks next is a member of the 
Committee on College Admissions of the National Secondary School 
Principals Association, and his presence here today is one way by which 


5 Harry A. Odell, “Admissions and the Secondary School,” College Admissions. 
New York: College Entrance Examination Board, 1954. p. 66. 
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we have tried to develop closer relations with his group. Several of 
us attended the meeting of his national association in Milwaukee 
last February. I had the privilege of addressing one of their meetings 
on the subject of school and college relations. 

It is my hope that other state and national organizations will find 
in Registrars and Admissions Officers an ideal group organized and 
able to work constructively on the mutual problems of high schools 
and colleges. 

Problems the Colleges Face. For purposes of later discussion I 
now shall point out some of the problems the colleges face. All col- 
leges want the best freshmen they can procure. We hope our fresh- 
men will be ready to pursue and benefit from their courses. We want 
them to be successful and to make the transition effectively into col- 
lege studies and college life. We want them to graduate adequately 
prepared for life and for their chosen occupations. But, certainly 
anyone who has dealt with freshmen knows they do not come in 
nice, neat little packages as w2 want them. Rather they come with 
diverse and varying background, aptitudes, interests, skills, and ma- 
turity. The problem remains, then, how can we know more about 
these students? How can we help them come to college better pre- 
pared? How can we start them effectively on their college careers? 
How can we discharge our obligation for good human relations in 
this process? These are questions each college must settle for itself. 
We can get help, however, if we develop co-operative action between 
high schools and colleges. 

Some Responsibilities of the Colleges. 1 wish to give you now 
some practical steps a college should take if it seeks to meet its obliga- 
tions to high schools. Such a college 


1. Will have a clear concept of the role it wishes to play in higher 
education. 

2. Will make clear to its clientele the services and programs it can 

render. 

. Will admit only those students it is able to serve well. 

. Will study the success of the admissions procedures and the pro- 

grams of instruction. 

5. Will work closely with secondary schools in all matters affecting 
them and their graduates, including any changes in admission re- 
quirements. 

6. Will strive for improvement through desirable changes in programs 


and procedures. 
7. Will have an organized program of action in high school relations. 
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The Role of the Registrar and Admissions Officer. To be very 
specific, here are some things you and I can do. We can: 


1. Provide adequate printed material about our college. 
2. Make it easy for prospective students and their parents to have per- 
sonal conferences with us. 
3. Assume leadership in making appropriate changes on campus in such 
matters as formal admission requirements. 
4, Maintain desirable admission procedures and standards according to 
the nature of our college programs. 
. Provide good orientation, placement, and registration programs. 
. Send helpful reports to students, parents, and high schools. 
Make statistical and evaluative analyses of outcomes. 
. Participate in meetings and affairs of secondary school people. 
. Take leadership in co-ordinating our institution with the high schools. 
. Evaluate our own personal participation and contribution both to 
our institution and to the schools from which our freshmen come. 


SW 


Some Areas of Common Interest Between High Schools and Col- 
leges. In a further effort to be specific, I wish to point out ten major 
areas in which the high schools and colleges have much in common. 
These are as follows: 


Curriculum Grading systems 

Guidance Principal’s recommendation 

Admission requirements Admission to college 
Quantitative Placement in college courses 
Qualitative Educational experimentation 

Testing programs Freedom and responsibility 


Each of these ten items is a fruitful area of co-operation. Wise lead- 
ership will reap many benefits for all concerned. 

Probably by this time many of you are saying, “Those are nice 
theories, but of course they are unrealistic and impractical.” Let me 
assure you that I have not touched upon any concept or described any 
technique which is not actually being used with gratifying results 
either in my own institution or in the State of Michigan. I am pre- 
pared to furnish such information upon request. Assumed, if not 
natural, modesty has led me to avoid “beating the drum” for what 
we are doing in Michigan. But, these ideas work with splendid results 
for everyone concerned. 

Summary. 1 have tried to lay a groundwork for our mutual con- 
sideration of this problem of high school-college relations. I have 
identified the problem and given some of the college points of view. 
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As Traxler and Townsend say in their magnificent book Improving 
Transition from School to College, ‘The point is that college ought 
to be a continuation of a broad, liberal, individual-centered and com- 
munity-oriented education begun in school. Ideally the curriculums of 
both institutions and the point of transfer from one to the other 
should always be flexible enough to take account of individual needs 
and drives and to provide that kind of continuity in progress toward 
distant but well-defined goals which helps to create intellectual ma- 
turity.’”® 

* Arthur E. Traxler and Agatha Townsend, Improving Transition from School to 
College. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1953, p. 117. 
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II. Problems and Responsibilities of the High Schools 
in High School-College Relations 


T. Harry BROAD 


OR MORE than seventy-five years the problems of high school- 
Feottege relations have been with us. For years high schools pat- 
terned their program around the admission requirements of the col- 
leges. The place of the high school in the American scene has been 
changing rapidly in the last few decades. Most states have passed 
legislation requiring attendance in school until the age of sixteen 
or older; the resulting change in the population of the American 
high school has created new and interesting problems for both the 
high schools and the colleges. 

The high schools generally have dedicated themselves to a pro- 
gram of education for all American youth. In order that the high 
schools might meet the needs of such a program, curricular offerings 
at the high school level have been developed, and others are being 
developed, which are designed to meet the needs of this diverse and 
different school population. High schools today are receiving pupils 
in the ninth and tenth grades whose reading levels range from the 
third grade to the fifteenth grade. The responsibility of the high 
school is to provide educational offerings which will meet the needs 
of all of these children. A few years ago the very nature of the high 
school curriculum and the fact that there were no compulsory school 
attendance laws tended to weed out the students with low academic 
ability or low scholastic aptitude. Now these people are with us. How- 
ever, we have still retained an increasing number of these pupils 
with ability and aptitude to be successful in college. 

Some of the problems faced by the high schools under these con- 
ditions are: 

1. What curricular offering at the high school level best prepares 
pupils for college? Can a high school provide the necessary offerings 
to meet the needs of the college-bound pupils and at the same time 
not impose on the non-college going group course offerings which 
have little or no value to them? The question becomes then for the 
high school, ‘‘Is preparation for life in our American democracy the 
best preparation for college?” 
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2. The second problem faced by the high schools, closely allied to 
the first, is helping pupils to determine who should go to college. As 
a part of this problem the high schools face the matter of how to 
determine who of its pupils should go to college. The colleges have 
complicated the second problem through an effort on their part to 
help with the same problem. Our high schools are invaded each year 
by large numbers of college recruiters, each one attempting to sell 
high school pupils on going to college, but with an ultimate purpose 
of selling them on a particular college. You might be amazed at the 
number of hours of the pupils’ time that is taken out of the regular 
school day by the great number of recruiters, who, I am afraid, leave 
high school pupils more confused than enlightened. 

3. A third problem faced by the high schools is that of getting 
usable information from college catalogues and college representa- 
tives. Too many college catalogues are written in such a manner that 
they are not understandable by high school pupils and their parents. 

4. A fourth problem faced by the high school is the admission 
policies of institutions which are in many places thoroughly and com- 
pletely confusing. The high school pupil may read in the catalogues 
that in order to be admitted to an institution, he must present certain 
specific high school credits, but he is aware that his brother, or his 
uncle, was admitted to the same institution on the basis of test scores 
on the GED test; or he has another brother or relative who never 
completed high school but who has been admitted as a special student 
because he is over twenty-one years of age, and his brother-in-law tells 
him about the proposition presented by the colleges during the war to 
admit students on completion of the junior year in high school. All 
of these things lead to misunderstandings about college admission 
policies. 

5. The fifth problem faced by the high schools is that which I 
choose to call “The problem of the records intercourse.” There is a 
nationally accepted transcript form. Some high schools have their 
own transcript form, most colleges have their transcript form, and 
there are many high schools which prefer to submit to the college a 
photostatic copy of the complete cumulative record of its high school 

upils. 
2 6. The sixth problem faced by the high school is that of attempting 
a program of pre-orientation to college campus life. Interviews with 
college freshmen have led us to see that the new problems faced by 
an immature college freshman, involving his new social life, budget- 
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ing of his time, coping with financial problems of college attendance, 
overcoming such simple but real problems as homesickness, are major 
problems to him. High schools may provide opportunities for the 
pupil to hear about and see these problems, but it is difficult for the 
high school to provide real learning experience to meet these needs 
in the high school. 

7. The seventh problem faced by the high schools is that of get- 
ting information from the colleges about the success or failure of 
their former students. A statement of grades and grade point averages, 
or a statement that a person has withdrawn, is not sufficient informa- 
tion. The high school needs to know not only the grades of its former 
pupils but such pertinent information as the number of hours per day 
which a person may be working, his participation in extracurricular 
activities and the social life of the institution, and his financial wor- 
ries, if such exist. 

8. An annual problem which high schools face is brought about 
when the high schools get blamed for failure of students in college. 
Sometimes unthinking or unethical instructors make remarks about 
the high school program and blame the high school program for lack 
of proper preparation. The high schools face the problem of provid- 
ing a program for their pupils after they are admitted; does the same 
hold for colleges? Should the college provide a program and assume 
the responsibility for failure of its pupils after admission? High school 
graduates who have encountered difficulties at the college level have 
been very critical of the kind of instruction which they are receiving 
as freshmen. Generally the comparison of instruction at the high 
school level with that of the freshman level in college is not favorable 
to the freshman instructors. 

9. The ninth problem which high schools face concerns that of 
college freshmen who complain about the lack of guidance and the 
lack of concern for their welfare and their success after the college 
orientation week. We must remember that college freshmen are 
relatively immature people who have been living at home and attend- 
ing high schools where the teachers have looked after them very care- 
fully. When these immature people find themselves on a college 
campus in a strange environment they are at a loss about how to get 
along, to whom to turn; they have a feeling that members of the col- 
lege staff are complacent or indifferent about their welfare. That is a 
problem which the high school finds it difficult to meet. 

10. The great number of college days, senior days and other “days” 
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which take pupils away from high school is another problem. Can 
such be reduced or can the colleges of an area devise means of com- 
bining or reducing the number? 


SOME RESPONSIBILITIES OF HIGH SCHOOLS 


1. The American high school is charged with the responsibility of 
providing learning experiences which will bring about the optimum 
development of each individual so that he may take his place in our 
American democratic society. The high school must then have the 
responsibility of discovering those pupils who should go to college 
and helping to guide and prepare them for college. 

2. The high school has the responsibility of helping pupils to 
discover their strengths and aptitudes. 

3. The high school has the responsibility of helping pupils to 
choose the college which best meets their needs. 

4. The high school has the responsibility of helping pupils learn 
about and understand the problems of adjusting to a new school and 
living away from home on a campus. 

5. The high school has the responsibility of helping pupils choose 
the courses in high school which will enable them to meet the ad- 
mission requirements of the college of their choice. 

6. The high school has the responsibility of acquainting high 
school pupils with scholarships, loans, grants in aid, and employment 
opportunities in the college of their choice. 


SOME SUGGESTED PROCEDURES 


1. Regional and state conferences on high school-college relations, 
which involve teachers at the collegiate and at the high school level 
as well as administrators at both levels. Such conferences could address 
themselves co-operatively to the solution of pertinent mutual problems. 

2. Interschool visitations by members of the instructional staffs of 
colleges and high schools. Such visitations should be of such a nature 
that staff members can become acquainted with the problems of in- 
struction at each level. 

3. Co-operative attack by admission officers and principals regard- 
ing records and the uses made of records at both levels. 

4, Co-operative action by guidance counselors of both levels of edu- 
cation for the purpose of bringing about better understanding of 
policies and practices at both levels. 
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5. Expansion of our exploration of the problem of adjustment to 
college life beyond the freshman year to include the opinion of upper 
classmen. Experience has shown that many college freshmen who 
have difficulty in adjusting to college life are somewhat inclined to 
place the blame for their difficulties on the high school. We have 
many incidents in our own situation where college freshmen are 
critical of their high school. Someone had to be blamed. However, 
with maturation these same college students during the third or fourth 
year have changed their opinion of the high school. 

6. The publication, through co-operative action, of such guides as 
those published in Michigan, in Colorado, and in Washington and 
Oregon for the use of counsellors and others. 

7. The expansion of the principal-freshman conferences with 
proper follow-up. 

Summary. 1 have attempted in this paper to point out some of the 
problems faced by high schools and some of their accepted responsi- 
bilities. The suggested procedures specifically point to co-operative 
action by the high schools and the colleges. We in both institutions 
need to sit down together to become better acquainted with each other 
as persons, to understand each other’s problems, and to work toward 
a common solution. The high schools are dedicated to the idea that we 
are all in this business of education together, that what is good for 
education at any level is good for education at all levels. We should 
be striving for the ideal which would make it possible for boys and 
gits to move through their educational experiences with a continuity 
of purpose and growth toward the well-rounded mature personality 
so needed in our American democracy. 


III. School-College Relations: A Problem 
in Communication 


B. ALDEN THRESHER 


N ORDER that the transition from secondary school to college should 
be made in a more orderly and intelligent manner, and in order 
that more of the people who belong in college and fewer of those 
who do not, should get there, and in order that more people should 
reach the college best suited to them—more kinds of information will 
have to be transmitted, understood, and acted upon by more people 
than at present, and much inaccurate and misleading information 
now being propagated will need to be corrected. 

You will recall Mark Twain’s remark that it is not so much ig- 
norance that makes trouble in this world; it’s people knowing so 
many things that aren’t so. So, in the field of college admission, a 
great many decisions about the choice of a college are made by stu- 
dents and their parents and advisers on the basis of information not 
only incomplete, but often wrong and misleading. Student selection 
by the colleges, too, is often made with less complete information 
than it should be. In other words, school-college relationships are 
essentially a problem in communication. It may be that communica- 
tion theory, which has had a notable development in recent years, can 
bring us some hints on how to deal with this problem. 

It is a basic principle of communication theory that the broader the 
background of relevant information already in the hands of the 
recipient of a message, the briefer the message need be to accomplish 
its end. This, of course, is the principle behind the cablegram code 
book. 

In a society which is small, stable, homogeneous, relatively static, 
and in which custom and tradition play a large part, there is no 
serious communication problem involved in managing the transition to 
higher education. Some of these conditions, for example, were met, 
to a considerable extent, in Great Britain in the 19th century. 

What, on the other hand, are the conditions that intensify the 
need for communication? This would occur in a society which is large, 
diverse, changing, full of regional differences, competitive, with a 
population rapidly growing, heterogeneous in its origins and com- 
position, and of which a substantial proportion aspire to higher edu- 
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cation. This is obviously a description of our society and our educa- 
tional system in the United States today. An extraordinary diversity, 
an exuberant rate of growth, and a propensity toward experiment and, 
we hope, toward progress, characterize our secondary school system. 
Our higher institutions, if less rapidly growing and less experimental, 
are so numerous and so diverse that no prospective student could 
expect to be conversant with more than a small fraction of them. 

Our problem is thus quite different from that of moving a small 
group, destined from their early years for intellectual pursuits, from 
preparatory courses into the university. Our immense diversity of 
higher institutions brings to the prospective student a wealth of op- 
portunity, varying, it is true, in quality, but diverse also in the vistas 
which it opens up to him. The: “‘career open to talent” is available 
here to an extent greater than the world has ever seen. If, therefore, 
we have some problems, let us bear in mind that they arise out of an 
embarrassment of riches; they are not, at bottom, the problems of a 
struggle for a share of scarce opportunities. 

The problem of educating people about education scarcely arose 
until the turn of the century. Today there is not only a new annual 
crop of students springing up, there is also a whole new generation 
of parents coming on every few years, who have had little tradition of 
learning, and must find their way about in the chaotic world of higher 
education if only for the purpose of giving some guidance and advice 
to their children. It is an auspicious sign that this generation is alert 
and knowledgeable enough to participate in parent-teacher associations 
and the like on a scale never earlier attained. The American people 
are coming to feel themselves to a considerable extent, not merely the 
clients but also the proprietors of their educational system. The wave 
of interested, responsible, and outspoken criticism typified by P.T.A. 
groups now functioning in thousands of centers will be washing 
against the walls of our colleges in a few years. These institutions will 
be asked more searching questions about their methods and purposes 
than ever before. We are going to have to answer these questions, and 
it will not be easy. 

Let us now consider for a moment in more detail the nature of the 
communication problem. What is the essential information to be 
_ transmitted? We shall limit ourselves here, first, to information from 

the school to the college; and second, information from the college 
to the school. 
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Information to be transmitted from school to college obviously 
includes data about individual applicants—their marks, test scores, 
and the like, as well as their personal traits. But the college must, or 
should, know a great deal also about conditions in the school, the 
quality of instruction, the nature and extent of the guidance program, 
the social and economic background of the school’s clientele, and so 
on. It is to get some glimpse of these factors that college faculty 
members, particularly those who teach freshmen, should be encour- 
aged to visit the schools which send them students. 

It is probably not an exaggeration to say that the average college 
professor seldom if ever sees the inside of a secondary school from 
one year’s end to another. He thinks that freshmen gtow on trees, 
and need only to be shaken off once a year in September. A program 
which brings a group of younger faculty members into direct contact 
with high schools, and with the processes that guide high school stu- 
dents toward college, can yield much value in increased understand- 
ing. It may, for example, dispel the fiction that the preparation of 
students now is not as good as it used to be. As a matter of fact, it 
never was. I saw recently a report of a university president, deploring 
the fact that “‘our students no longer come to us as well prepared as 
formerly in English and mathematics.” The date of the report was 
1871. 

Now consider for a moment, information from the college to the 
school. Most important is what we may call guidance or non-institu- 
tional information, not necessarily involving any specific college. The 
student who contemplates higher education needs to learn something 
of the nature of studies at various levels, the outlook and objectives of 
college and university study, and the kinds of preparation necessary 
for the various occupational or professional goals which may attract 
him. All this can, in principie, at least, be conveyed without reference 
to any individual college. In practice, particular institutions, whether 
because they are nearby, or because they are renowned, serve as types, 
so that the student’s notions and preferences about the world of 
higher education gradually crystallize, like rock candy upon a string, 
upon particular colleges about which he has heard. 

That this information should be, so far as possible, accurate, is a 
joint responsibility of colleges and of school guidance counselors. 
This is an area full of old wives’ tales, of dubious origin and veracity. 
Guidance counselors may not have the time, nor wish to take the 
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pains, to inform themselves accurately and currently about the insti- 
tutions to which their students aspire. It is very easy to pass the 
various colleges off carelessly as types, with a cliché or a catchword to 
characterize each. We all know, too, the counselor who industriously 
steers students to his own alma mater, but pays little attention to any 
other. A comparable menace is the counselor whose ideas about indi- 
vidual colleges were all formed and neatly classified twenty years ago 
and have not changed since. 

For a part of this the colleges are to blame. Until the college catalog 
ceases to be a partisan document, largely devoted to selling, these 
misunderstandings will exist. Not only should college faculties visit 
schools, but prospective students and their advisers should wherever 
possible visit colleges in person. It is difficult wholly to conceal the 
atmosphere of an institution, even from the casual visitor who is 
actually there in person. Local school committees are just beginning to 
learn that a modest appropriation to enable high school counselors to 
visit a dozen or two colleges may yield large dividends in the in- 
tangibles of intelligent college selection. 

One particular aspect of the information problem merits some 
attention, not because it is basically the most important, but because it 
can be very annoying to admissions people, and needs to be seen in 
the proper perspective. This is the problem of multiple applications 
and the attrition that occurs before the class that is granted admission 
becomes the class that actually registers in September. This, too, is a 
problem in communication. 

I quote here from W. H. Warren, Jr., of Antioch College, who 
writes: “I think the root of the problem lies in the student’s inability 
to evaluate himself in relation to the standards of admission set by the 
colleges. . . . As long as the student feels he is pitted against a ‘masked 
opponent,’ the numerous unknowns in his college’s selection policy, 
he does not know how to evaluate his own chances for success. If 
the colleges honestly present their programs and if, through adequate 
counseling at the high school level, the student learns how to evaluate 
the college, the element of intelligent self-selection on the part of 
the student will play a far greater role than it does now. One can read 
a variety of college catalogs without feeling that any one of the insti- 
tutions is much different from the others. Yet, while there are great 
similarities among our liberal arts colleges, for example, different 
institutions do have different atmospheres, different standards, differ- 
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ent depths of dealing with their students. If these can be conveyed 
to the prospective student, he is in a far better position intelligently to 
select an institution which will meet his needs.” 

Essentially it is the inability of the student to unmask the “masked 
opponent” that leads him to take the elaborate precaution of submit- 
ting multiple applications. Better guidance will aid him in evaluating 
himself in reference to college standards. More restrained and intelli- 
gent use of scholarship offers and adjustment of these to the actual 
family need would eliminate many abuses. But even after these are 
done, we still have what is basically a competitive market situation in 
the economist’s sense. 

In a perfect market, each potential buyer and seller is currently 
informed of the amount and price of every sale, as well as of the 
specifications of the commodity sold. He is at all times informed of 
the various alternatives open to him if he decides to reject a given 
offer. This condition is far from being met for the prospective college 
student. 

The element of time also is against him. Instead of being able to 
explore several alternatives successively, he feels that he must, in 
effect, put in three or four bids simultaneously, because if one does 
not turn out well, it may be too late to initiate proceedings to put in 
another. 

In order to get some rough measure of the extent of this problem, 
I inflicted a brief questionnaire on my friends and colleagues in other 
institutions. This has brought in a sampling of 58 institutions of 
various types out of 67 queried. Here are the results, first with regard 
to attrition—that is the per cent of students granted admission who 
nevertheless decide not to enter: 

In 12 engineering schools, the shrinkage ranged from 6% to 51%, 
averaging 33%. 

In 13 large, independent universities, the shrinkage ranged from 
3% to 54%, averaging 37%. 

In 5 state universities, the shrinkage ranged from 10% to 38%, 
averaging 27%. 

In 5 independent women’s colleges, the shrinkage ranged from 
43% to 54%, averaged 46%. 

In 9 coeducational liberal arts colleges, the shrinkage varied from 
19% to 49%, with the average 39%. 

In 11 men’s liberal arts colleges, the shrinkage varied from 30% 
to 55%, averaging 48%. 
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Taking the total sample, some 58 institutions, the shrinkage was 
35%. In round numbers, therefore, more than one student in three 
admitted to college fails to turn up on registration day. For the inde- 
pendent institutions, a shrinkage of from one-third to one-half is 
characteristic, and for these especially the problem is a troublesome 
one. 

Frank Bowles has characterized the multiple application problem 
as a case of “educational bad manners.” It is undoubtedly this; but 
looked at in the light of market and communication theory, it is 
something more. It is a symptom of lack of information. A group of 
floor traders around a post in the stock exchange may seem to have 
atrocious manners, but their behavior is appropriate to the situation. 
Basically, they are trying to corhmunicate in order to work out the 
best possible bargain open to them in the light of their understanding 
of the situation. So the student who puts in applications to several 
colleges is trying to protect himself in a dilemma which might largely 
disappear if he had the opportunity to be better informed. If we 
cannot give him an early definite answer, can we expect him to give 
us an early definite answer? 

Application fees are sometimes thought of as a means of reducing 
multiple applications. Of the 58 colleges who responded, 26 require 
an application fee, ranging from $5 to $15, payable when the ap- 
plication is filed, and ordinarily not refundable. Four of these regard 
the purpose as being reduction in the number of casual applications, 
7 say the purpose is to reduce costs, and 14 say it is both. There 
seems to be little difference among categories of institutions in the 
incidence of these fees, except that the eastern women’s colleges, 
which have traditionally exacted a $10 fee, have also the highest 
shrinkage of any group. This casts considerable doubt on the theory 
that a fee weeds out any considerable proportion of casual applica- 
tions. 

Statistics were also assembled on deposits to reserve a place in the 
entering class after admission had been granted. Out of 58 institutions 
responding, 42 have such a deposit, ranging from $10 to $100, with 
a tendency to cluster around levels such as $25, $50, and $100. These 
deposits appear useful in the fine adjustment of class size, particularly 
in dormitory colleges where the exact number of bodies in the class 
is important. They usually come too late, however, to exert any strong 
control over class size. 

In studying the communication problem, key figures are the num- 
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ber of schools represented in the freshman class, and the average 
number of students per high school per year entering a given college. 
Our respondents have shed some light on these matters: 

For 45 institutions for which these figures were complete, the 
average number of freshmen entering per feeder high school was 
3.31. Individual values range from 18.8 for a large city university 
with a local clientele, to 1.03 for a small coeducational college at some 
distance from any large center. The fact that the over-all average of 
3.31 is so low emphasizes the magnitude of the communication prob- 
lem. It means that a college with 500 freshmen has a minimum of 
150 schools to reach even in a single year. Even for the state universi- 
ties, which are usually pre-eminent in their own areas, the freshmen- 
per-school average only 4.8. For the liberal arts colleges as a group, 
the average is 1.85 freshmen per high school. Obviously the magni- 
tude of the communication problem is inversely proportional to this 
index. And since the typical college must reach so many high schools, 
it follows that the guidance service of the typical high school must 
have some familiarity with many colleges. 

Assuming that visits to high schools by college representatives are 
a valid and important means of communication, we can set up an 
index of the extent to which a college is reaching the schools which 
fall within its natural sphere of influence. Such an index would be 
obtained by dividing the number of high schools which a college visits 
during the year by the number of high schools represented in its 
freshman class. The resultant figure measures, so to speak, the degree 
of saturation within the group of high schools that chiefly feed the 
institution in question. 

For the sample of 45 institutions among our respondents for whom 
this index can be calculated, we get an average figure of .64. In other 
words, on the average, each institution visited last year only two- 
thirds of the high schools represented in its freshman classes for that 
year. This would probably mean much less than half of the schools 
which, over a 3 or 5 year period, sent it some students. The state 
universities, with an index of .21, and the women’s colleges, with an 
index of .19, both average very low on this index. Presumably the 
state institutions feel less need of visiting schools, and the women’s 
colleges feel they can’t afford it. The independent colleges average 
higher, with the coeducational group showing a figure of 1.35, and 
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the men’s group .72. One coeducational institution is so filled with 
missionary fervor as to show an index of over 6. 

These figures are merely illustrative of possible methods of study- 
ing the communication problem. Each of us can find a certain interest 
in comparing our own performances with these norms. But most im- 
portant, we should bear in mind that a great deal more effective com- 
munication will have to take place through many means and agencies, 
if we are to solve satisfactorily the higher education problem of the 
next few years. 
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Rising Educational Needs 
RONALD B. THOMPSON 


T MID-CENTURY, we in the United States look back over fifty years 
A of expanding educational needs and services. The percentage of 
college-age youth actually attending our colleges and universities has 
increased from approximately 4 per cent in 1900 to more than 25 
per cent at the present time. Nothing yet on the horizon indicates a 
reversal of this trend. During the next sixteen years, we may expect an 
actual increase of five and one-half million in the number of young 
people of college age. We may expect an increase of more than five 
million at the secondary school level within the next twelve years. 
Assuming that we expect to continue the American tradition of pro- 
viding educational opportunity consistent with the ability and motiva- 
tion of students, the sheer physical, financial, and instructional load 
will be far greater than any we have been called upon to bear in the 
history of education. If, added to the 70 per cent increase in the num- 
ber of college-age youth, we continue to admit into our colleges and 
universities an increasing percentage of our high school graduates, we 
shall enroll in higher educational institutions by 1970 at least twice 
our present number of students. 

While it is true that the United States is becoming an education- 


- conscious nation, provisions have not yet been made for the education 


of these increasing numbers of youth. What can we do now in 1954 
to prepare for this avalanche of youth ready to descend upon us? We 
do not yet have the money to start building classrooms, laboratories, 
and dormitories. Students’ fees will not be available until the students 
themselves appear. If money is to be obtained from other sources, the 
persons controlling those sources must be convinced of the need. 

A careful examination of the recorded number of births in the 
United States for the last six to eight years indicates that they have 
reached a new high plateau. The first wave of this unprecedented in- 
crease has now reached the elementary school. It is no longer appro- 
priate to debate the extent of the need. The children have been born, 
and we can foresee the time when they will enter our secondary 
schools and colleges. The only question for debate is whether or not 
these oncoming youths will be given educational opportunities equal 
to the opportunities being given to those who are now of college age. 
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The ultimate provision for these young people will take years of 
planning and building. 


THE CHALLENGE TO INDIVIDUAL SCHOOLS 


If the children now entering our elementary schools and those who 
are of pre-school age are to be given the opportunity to continue their 
training, our colleges and universities must prepare for their coming. 
The first problem is, of course, to prepare teachers for them as they 
move through our elementary and secondary schools. If the enrollment 
in our colleges and universities is to increase through the next sixteen 
years, until we have approximately twice our present number, we 
must double the size of our present staff. We cannot recruit college 
teachers through want-ads in the Sunday paper. It takes years to pre- 
pare college teachers; however, there is still time to begin recruiting 
the future teachers without whom we shall be powerless to provide 
high-quality education for those who will be our students in the next 
few years. Students now in the freshman and sophomore classes in 
our colleges and universities can complete their doctoral programs 
about 1960. We need now to identify those to whom we shall look 
to fill the need in our expanding faculties. Obviously the need for 
teachers will come before the increase of college graduates will give 
us more teachers. The problem is, of course, further complicated by 
the fact that as these children, already born, mature, we shall see 
increased demands for food, clothing, shelter, and all the material 
things of life. Industry will then compete for the services of young 
adults to supply these needs. What the need of our armed forces will 
be remains to be seen, but indications are that those needs will be 
moderately high for an indefinite period. We shall then be faced with 
the same problem with which individuals or corporations are faced in 
making a budget. The budget will not increase the resources, but only 
redistribute those resources available. Thus it will be with the man- 
power and womanpower supply. With industry, production, the 
armed forces, education, and other agencies competing for trained 
youth, the teaching profession will be sorely tried to meet the needs. 
As the man who could learn that the stove was hot by watching some- 
one else burn his fingers, perhaps we in higher education can learn 
what will contribute to the solution of these problems by watching 
intelligently the development and solution of the problems at the 
elementary and secondary school level. We in higher education have 
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just a few years in which to put our house in order as far as providing 
for the instruction of our own oncoming students is concerned. Of 
course, in regard to the provision of teachers for the students already 
entering the elementary school, we are now far behind. Teachers 
colleges are hard pressed to supply the present demand. Some of them 
are now at their all-time peak enrollment. Teachers’ salaries are at an 
all-time high, and additional scholarships are being made available to 
encourage good students to enter the teaching profession. In order to 
maintain a pupil-teacher ratio of approximately 25 to 1, we shall need 
an additional 300,000 elementary and secondary teachers within the 
next six years, and additional thousands in the years immediately 
ahead. Even this does not take into account the added thousands who 
must be trained for college and university teaching. The present rate 
of increasing the number of teachers in the profession simply will 
not meet the demand. 

There are, of course, less desirable alternative solutions to these 
problems. We can resort to temporary certification, but this crisis 
which confronts us is no temporary problem. We can employ teach- 
ers who have less training than is now being required of teachers, 
but this would be asking the oncoming generation to deny itself the 
high level of education we have asked for ourselves. We may ask 
teachers to remain in service longer. With the increase in life ex- 
pectancy, it may be unrealistic to suggest that teachers retire at 65, and 
request them to retire at 70. Even if we can succeed in augmenting 
the teaching profession by adding more than a quarter of a million 
within the next six years, the task will be only begun. Approximately 
an equal number of classrooms must be built and then we shall have 
only prepared these students to enter our colleges and universities. 

It is perfectly obvious that, if we are to have approximately twice 
the present number of students in our colleges and universities, we 
must have approximately twice our present staff, and must prepare 
adequate physical facilities. We must examine carefully these antici- 
pated needs. Evidently we shall have almost twice the present number 
of students in our present buildings or we must provide approxi- 
mately twice the number of buildings if present utilization is to be 
maintained. Unfortunately, also, total educational costs have not 
risen proportionately with enrollment increases, but rather the costs 
have outrun the accompanying enrollment increases. Non-instructional 
costs for related and affiliated services, such as research, extended edu- 
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cational programs, and public services, have accentuated the increased 
expenditures. All of these non-academic endeavors have required 
physical facilities out of proportion to the number of persons immedi- 
ately involved. We may be forced to decide whether we wish to limit 
higher education to those areas of work immediately associated with 
academic instruction or continue to expand higher education into 
fields of research, added personal service, and related activities. 

The competition for funds, both public and private, has increased 
tremendously in the last few years. In the face of increasing demands 
on the part of the Federal Government, because of more emphasis on 
public welfare programs, highways, defense, and other worthy 
activities, those interested in education will find it increasingly difh- 
cult to justify the needs of education and to obtain adequate support. 

It is true that many economies can be realized in the whole field 
of education. Some of these economies may prove to be false while 
others may even contribute to the educational program. We found it 
possible after World War II to accommodate rapidly increasing en- 
rollments. Many of those provisions, however, were temporary in 
nature, while the problem which we now face is not a temporary one. 
It may be that class size can be increased. It may prove challenging 
and educationally sound to develop new techniques of teaching. We 
have witnessed experiments in education by television. It may be 
that we can increase the utilization of our present physical plants 
without impairing the quality of education. We must begin now to 
make provision for the education of these increasing numbers of 
youth if we are to be ready for them by the time they are ready to 
enter our colleges or universities. Providing information to the general 
public and convincing them of the needs of education is a slow 
process. Not only must the leaders in education be alert to the need, 
but the boards of control in our various colleges and universities must 
be ready to assume the responsibility for taking necessary leadership. 
It will then become necessary to convince private individuals, cor- 
porations, legislators, and even the Federal Government that the need 
is sufficiently urgent to justify adequate support. The various media, 
such as magazines, newspapers, radio, and television, must be utilized 
in this process. Even after all this has been done, it will be necessary 
to find sources of revenue for this support, to obtain appropriations 
of money and then to wait for the construction of the necessary 
buildings. 
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Educators should give some thought to the validation of the criteria 
which will determine which buildings shall be constructed. In a very 
real sense the financial allocation of funds and the construction of 
buildings will determine the educational pattern of a given college. 
Shall the expansion then be in the classroom area, laboratory facilities, 
offices, student activities buildings, research space or special service 
areas? The fundamental educational philosophy which will determine 
the type of education we are to offer our young people, and thus 
dictate the type of physical facilities we are to provide, must be 
examined critically. 

As we face this impending unprecedented increase in college age 
population, it behooves us to examine carefully the organizational and 
administrative pattern of higher education. Several problems immedi- 
ately present themselves, and we are reminded that these problems 
will be solved whether we assist in the solution or not, and they will 
be solved whether the solutions are intelligently guided or not. The 
children have been born, they will soon be of college age, and de- 
cisions will soon be made determining whether or not these young 
people will receive adequate college or university training. Let us 
consider several specific fundamental questions: 


1. Should the colleges and universities of the United States plan to 
educate all young people who desire higher education ? 

2. How can each of the many types of schools plan most intelligently 
for the years ahead ? 


It is a well-recognized fact that there are different types of schools 
such as state supported, municipally supported, privately endowed, 
church affiliated, technical institutions, professional and special pur- 
pose schools. 


1, Among the above mentioned schools, whose responsibility is it to be 
to provide for the higher education of almost twice our present 
number of college-age young people? 

2. What are the per student costs for instruction in each of the different 
types of schools mentioned above? 

3. What will be the total cost cf such education and what are the sources 
of revenue? 

4, Should the present framework of four-year undergraduate education 
and the present system of professional education be continued ? 

5. What is the optimum size for each specific type of school ? 

6. Shall the present colleges and universities be expanded, new ones 
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established or shall the number of students permitted to attend insti- 
tutions of higher education be limited to existing facilities ? 

7. What improvements can be made in building construction, college 
and university administrative procedures, and methods of instruction 
in order to provide more adequately for increasing enrollments? 

8. What specific standards can be established concerning faculty, office 
space, classroom space, laboratories, housing, and other needs for a 
student body of pre-determined size? 

9. What are the changing needs of society for the education and training 
of youth? 


These, then, are the problems which face those responsible for edu- 
cational planning in the years immediately ahead. We must decide 
whether or not to continue our present educational pattern of four 
years in a college or university followed, in general, by graduate or 
professional training. It must be recognized that if the decision is to 
do this, the economic burden will be far greater than any we have 
been called upon to bear thus far. It is, of course, conceivable that the 
decision will be to limit educational opportunity for all to the first two 
years beyond the secondary school. Some type of selection procedure 
may be instituted whereby only the most able are permitted to go 
beyond certain levels in higher education, just as we now have limit- 
ations in the various professional schools. This is a major decision 
which must be made and made reasonably soon. 

If, on the other hand, it is decided to provide educational oppor- 
tunity commensurate with ability and motivation, it must then be 
decided whose responsibility it is to provide these educational op- 
portunities. In the history of the secondary school we have seen the 
support for these educational opportunities shift from the private 
schools to the public schools. Is this shift to continue through higher 
education? Every effort must be made to analyze critically the sources 
of revenue for the support of higher education. We must decide 
whether to expand present sources of revenue or look for new ones. 

In making provision for the education of increasing numbers of 
youth, decisions must be made concerning the advisability of expand- 
ing present facilities or establishing new centers of learning. Is there 
an optimum-maximum size for specific types of schools? Are our 
present colleges and universities located in the most logical centers 
for further development, or should new centers of education be es- 
tablished in the light of population shifts? Whether or not we establish 
new centers, attention must be given to our organizational pattern. 
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Limited by the static inertia of the present situation, we must decide 
whether to adapt present organizational patterns to a larger enrollment 
or establish new organizational patterns. Much more research needs 
to be undertaken concerning the establishment of educational stand- 
ards regarding class size, office space, laboratory usage, teaching tech- 
niques, and administrative procedures. We must be more alert to the 
changing needs of society for the education and training of our youth. 
It may be that, if we are to continue to make higher education avail- 
able to ever-increasing numbers of youth, the type of education we 
give these young people should be modified. 

Fortunately for those responsible for educational planning, we have 
the quantitative data on which to make our working plans. We know 
where the children have been born. We know when and in what 
numbers they will be ready for the elementary schools, the secondary 
schools, and our colleges and universities. Judging by present-day 
standards, we can estimate the required physical facilities. Anticipat- 
ing a relative purchasing power of the dollar, we can arrive at ap- 
proximate costs. 

The simple tabulation of births in each state together with the esti- 
mated number expected to be alive during specific years later will 
give the scope of the potential problem. The total number of students 
who will attend institutions of higher education can then be estimated 
for each state, assuming, of course, that there will be no increase in 
the percentage of those of college age who will attend. Further esti- 
mates should also be made assuming a continued increase in the pro- 
portion of those of college age who will actually attend. 

Several specific suggestions are given relative to the gathering of 
specific data for each state and college or university: 


1. Determine total peak and present enrollment of full-time and part- 
time students in all colleges and universities within the state. 

2. Determine percentage of college age attending at peak enrollment and 
at present enrollment. 

3. Determine utilization of total college and university space at peak 
enrollment and at present time. 

4. On the basis of the above, estimate additional students who can be 
accommodated within present facilities. 


Before specific planning can be undertaken, certain basic assump- 
tions must be accepted, data gathered, and estimates made. First we 
must decide whether or not to provide higher education for these in- 
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creasing numbers of students. Specific plans must be made which will 
result in actual provision for adequate physical facilities, faculty, and 
financial support. 

It is suggested then that the following specific additional data be 
gathered in order to make estimates of future needs: 


1. Estimate peak enrollment by 1970 based on present percentage of 
college-age students attending institutions of higher learning. 

2. Make similar estimates assuming a continuing increase in the per- 
centage of college-age youth who will attend college. 

3. Keeping in mind the possibility of enrolling more students on our 
present campuses with present physical facilities, project the need in 
terms of physical facilities, faculty, and financial costs. 


It is hoped that each interested person, each administrator, each 
college or university, each area or state educational system, and 
finally all those responsible for the education and training of our 
increasing number of youth will consider these and other questions. 
It is hoped further that those responsible will crystallize their plans 
into the ultimate provision for faculty, facilities, and financial support 
to the end that the oncoming generations will be given educational 
opportunities commensurate with their motivation and ability. 


New Machines-What They Cost 
and What They Save 


NELSON M. PARKHURST 


IN HUBBARD’S Abe Martin said, ‘Women ought t’ be glad they 
K hain’t got no Adam’s apples fer ther’s no way o’ dollin’ up an 
Adam’s apple an’ gittin’ away with it.” And so it is with the work in 
our offices. You may expect machines to “git” away with the work, 
but actually they only reorganize the work we do. I wish there were 
some magic machine to impart the full import of this topic in the 
brief space of thirty minutes. For my Adam’s apple, this is plain work. 

There are literally hundreds of office machines: some are new, some 
are new models or adaptations of old ones. Before we can know what 
they cost and what they save, we need to know what the office now 
does, what equipment it has, and what a reorganized office will do. 

You may expect me to give names of specific items of equipment, 
their uses and prices; but in thirty minutes I could not begin to do 
that. The Committee on Machine Equipment has been working for 
the past two years and hopes to place that information in your hands 
within sixty days. Our report will provide names of specific items of 
machine equipment and their uses, names and addresses of the manu- 
facturers, costs, and other pertinent facts. * 

There are many sources of information concerning available office 
machines, equipment, and supplies. Exhibits such as the fine display 
provided by our exhibitors here give us a wonderful opportunity to 
observe recent developments. Similar but much larger exhibits are 
available at various places throughout the country. I know that Ben 
Moses visited one at Grand Central Palace in New York City each of 
the last two years. I also know that he went home after each one just 
dead tired, but drooling with a desire for some new gadgets. The 
members of our Committee visited the National Office Management 
Association’s exhibit in the Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago a year 
ago and again last month. A similar exhibit will be held here in St. 
Louis at the Kiel Auditorium just a month from now. Information is 
available in monthly publications. The Journal of Machine Account- 
ing, which is the publication of the National Machine Accountants 
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Association, The Office Executive, published by the National Office 
Management Association, College and University Business, published 
for college and university business officers, and Office Management, 
published by Andrew Geyer, Inc., are four monthly magazines whose 
articles will be helpful. 

Still another way and perhaps one of the best to secure practical 
information is to visit an office similar to yours on another campus. 
You can be sure no one will be able to talk your language so well. 
Avail yourselves of every opportunity to visit each other and make 
your visits purposeful. Recently Bob McGrath of Southern Illinois 
University visited with us at Purdue and with several of you. Before 
he started out, he outlined for himself questions for which he wanted 
answers. He also outlined his itinerary and made definite appoint- 
ments at each institution. His visit with us was spent putting the 
questions to us. Little time was wasted in walking around a large office 
and acquiring only general impressions. Bob is to be complimented for 
his procedure and we might well use it as an example. 

Now let us approach the use of machines in your own office—The 
morning mail greets you.—Are you often disturbed by the fact that 
your mail clerk takes so long to open, date, sort, and deliver mail to 
the various stations in your office where people are needing the 
material to expedite business? If so, I would venture a guess that more 
than half the time is spent in opening envelopes. Have you seen the 
very clever automatic letter opening devices? These can be purchased 
reasonably and will open all your letters regardless of quantity in 
five to fifteen minutes without butchering the contents. A date-time 
stamp that will operate itself when correspondence is passed through 
it is also helpful. 

Marshall Beard has studied correspondence equipment for us and 
might ask these questions: Do you do a lot of mass mailing? Are the 
copies uniformly inked and plainly readable as well as properly 
positioned? Are pages gathered manually or automatically gathered 
to be stapled? Do you fold each single or stapled copy one at a time 
or do you have a folding machine? Do you buy pre-stamped envelopes, 
use mailing permits, lick stamps one at a time, or do your mailing 
with a machine which automatically seals and places postage on each 
envelope? 

E. A. Batchelder’s study of duplicating equipment prompts these 
questions: Are you proud of the appearance of duplicated material 
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distributed from your office? Can you change the color of the ink in 
your duplicator quickly without mess and bother? Can you ink only 
a portion of the stencil when you are using it for duplicating postcards 
or other odd-sized materials? Can you duplicate a folder resulting in 
four pages 814 X 11 or automatically duplicate two 8Y4 X 11 pages 
simultaneously? There are hundreds of other helpful devices—some 
smaller, some larger—that may be used in connection with the han- 
dling of correspondence and duplication. 

Speaking of duplication, did you ever try to determine how many 
times a student’s name is written by a member of your staff or the 
student himself between the time he first applies for admission and 
the time he graduates? Are you using punched card equipment to re- 
duce this sort of repetition or are you assuming that your institution is 
so small that you cannot afford such equipment, or are you just 
unwilling to admit that you do not understand punched card prin- 
ciples and are afraid to tackle such a system? If you are one of these 
people I would venture to state that you are among many friends. You 
need not continue to be either uninformed or afraid. Dr. S. E. Witt, 
who is Director of our Tabulating Division, worked as a member of 
the Machine Equipment Committee and has provided information 
that will tell you how you can punch, print, verify, duplicate, count, 
and alphabetize information using a punched card system involving 
only two machines which can be rented for $68 to $88 a month. A 
half-time clerk-typist can adequately operate this sort of installation. 

If you have punched card equipment on your campus, are you 
making use of it? And if so, are you making the best possible use of 
it? Do you make a punched card file including a single card for the 
name and pertinent data concerning each applicant? Do you make use 
of this file in the final selection of qualified applicants to produce 
daily, weekly, or monthly reports of applications received, admissions, 
denials, and deferrals, to transfer information to cards used in con- 
nection with registration, such as schedules, grade cards, etc.? 

There are now literally hundreds of ways to use punched card 
equipment in a registrar's office and probably thousands of ways that 
haven't been thought of. Do you know that information can be 
punched into cards in a foreign language and processed through 
machines which will automatically translate and eject cards on which 
the same information appears in English? Of course, you may not be 
able to afford this in your office. 
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In our exhibit you have seen also another type of card, the edge- 
punched card, with which various permanent card files can easily be 
sorted for alphabetizing or selecting of records. 

Do former students frequently walk into your office and ask for a 
transcript and at the same time tell you they must be a hundred miles 
away in two hours with the transcript on their person? If so, what 
do you do? Do you make your transcripts by manually copying, typing, 
or with a photocopying device? If you use a photocopying device, is 
the equipment located in or near your office? Does it require more 
than one person to operate it even if only a dozen transcripts are 
being made? Does it take from one to twenty-four hours to process 
your daily output of transcripts? Do you have one of the newly de- 
veloped pieces of equipment that can produce a photocopy of your 
permanent records in a matter of minutes? Is it a small piece of 
equipment, small enough to sit on a desk top, be operated by one 
person, producing one or more copies in “jig” time? If you are plan- 
ning to remake your records, changing the style and size, have you 
considered the use of translucent stock which will enable you to 
produce exact copies at a cost of approximately one and one-half cents 
per copy? Harold Temmer has done an excellent job of gathering 
information concerning photocopying equipment. 

Do you have adequate space for the safety and preservation of all 
the records you now have, let alone those you will have when the 
peak of Ronald Thompson’s “bulge” has passed through your doors? 
Is your present storage space adequate, is it fire-proof, weather-proof, 
burglar-proof, and A and H bomb proof? Perhaps few of us need to 
consider building bomb proof vaults. Maybe we should all consider 
the safety of the records we have in both active and inactive space. 
Most of us probably keep our inactive records in safer space than 
that in which we keep the records we use every day. Do you shove 
your records into a fire-proof vault at night and pull them out again 
in the morning? Have you thought of the fact that a building can 
burn just as easily in the daytime as at night? Have you thought of 
using “‘fire-files’’? 

Do you realize what it would cost your institution to store your 
present accumulation of records for the next decade to say nothing 
of the additional records forthcoming? One semester we had approxi- 
mately 15,000 students and each had an average of six grade cards. 
This amounted to a total of 90,000. These cards were stored tempo- 
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rarily in the regular corrugated boxes used in the transportation of 
punched card stock. Each of these boxes measured 314 X 8 X 14Y, 
inches. The 90,000 cards were stored in 45 boxes which required a 
total of 18,270 cubic inches of storage space. These cards were later 
microfilmed and our original information is now preserved on nine 
rolls of film requiring a space of 4 X 4 X 8 inches or 128 cubic inches 
as compared to the previous 18,270, a ratio of 140 to 1. If we had 
filmed only one side of each card only half the film would have been 
needed and the ratio could have been 280 to 1. Kermit Smith’s section 
of the Machine Equipment report will provide you with specific in- 
formation concerning microfilm equipment, with very good sugges- 
tions for those now using microfilm and even more for those who 
would like to. 

The use of machine equipment in the office of the registrar and 
admissions officer is no different in many respects from the use of such 
office machines in any office. The chief reason for having any piece 
of office equipment is to facilitate the carrying out of a given office 
procedure. The organization of your office will determine the pro- 
cedures that are necessary to perform the function or accomplish the 
purposes of it. In the administration of the office you should be 
constantly alert to changes; changes that may cause you to suggest the 
deletion of certain functions because they no longer serve a valid 
purpose; changes that cause you to suggest that certain areas of re- 
sponsibility be assigned as new functions of your office; and changes 
that will cause you to alter the procedure which your office is using 
to carry out specific functions. 

Many items of equipment are placed in offices where there is no 
real justification for them. Likewise, many offices operate without 
certain equipment, the cost of which could be justified many times 
in terms of greater efficiency, greater accuracy, and lesser cost. Neither 
of these situations is good. Both are a reflection upon the manage- 
ment. Because our society is dynamic we must be constantly alert to 
changes in our environment that affect our own office procedures and 
even office functions. 

All of life is a process of adapting ourselves and our activities to 
the environment in which we operate. This means not only staying 
within the limitations imposed on us, but also the full exploitation 
of the advantages offered by the environment. In the development of 
office methods the same situation holds. The environment for such 
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methods has long been people, but in recent years it has changed 
through the development of machines. 

- Iam reminded of the man who drove a car west from New York 
City. Day after day he was impressed by this vehicle which carried 
him so effectively and pleasantly to his destination. He finally arrived 
on the shores of California. He was still impressed with the wonder- 
ful car which had carried him these thousands of miles, but he 
couldn’t go another mile west in it. Not because the car was not a 
good car, but because it was not adapted to the environment with 
which it was faced. 

His environment was about to change and a new vehicle was 
necessary unless he changed his direction. The changes that take 
place in offices can be equally extreme. Generally, the environment 
which supports an office changes very gradually and the need for 
adaptations of office procedures is apt to be overlooked. Sometimes 
the need for a change in procedure is neglected entirely until it be- 
comes obvious that the function itself is no longer valid. 

At the present time we have been made aware of the need to look 
into the future. We realize that institutions of higher education are 
going to have a larger job to do. We should also consider the fact 
that changes in objectives, organizational patterns, and methods of 
higher education will add further complexities to our already compli- 
cated offices. We may tend to despair and think, “So what, let my 
successor do the necessary reorganization.” If this is your philosophy, 
your successor may be picked sooner than you think. 

The task of reorganizing your office is not an easy one, not a simple 
one, and not one that can or needs to be done in a day, week, or year. 
We see our jobs too often as the fellow who is in the middle of the 
woods and can’t see the woods for the trees. Sometimes dead limbs, 
stumps, and leaves keep us from seeing the trees. Most of us find it 
easy to admonish the high school student to be objective as he con- 
siders the problem of selecting a college or university. It is second 
nature for us to recommend that our students be objective in planning 
their schedules. Since it is normal for a person to be more objective 
when looking at the problem of someone else, perhaps it would be 
good to ask another registrar or admissions officer to come into your 
office and objectively study it and make recommendations. Another 
outsider might make very valuable suggestions but is not apt to 
understand your position. He cannot know how traditions, individual 
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differences of college students, the whims of individual staff mem- 
bers, peculiarities of department heads, and the philosophy of a 
college president affect your administration. These, to say nothing of 
his lack of knowledge about the problems of keeping your office 
properly equipped and staffed on a limited budget. An experienced 
registrar or admissions officer whose judgment you trust or at least 
one recommended by those you trust should be more helpful than 
some outsider. Even your most experienced colleague has his or her 
limitations. 

The difficult part of any reorganization is the making of decisions. 
Most of us can do a fairly good job of outlining the purposes or 
functions of our office. We can secure lots of source material such 
as information about office machines and equipment which can be 
used in expediting procedures. But we are apt to become confused 
when we begin to relate purposes to the vast array of machines which 
can be used to accomplish procedures. 

The task of selecting the most appropriate machines for use in 
the office will not be difficult if we apply the age-old principle of 
breaking sticks. It is much simpler when we do one at a time. Tackle 
the functions of your office one by one. Gather all the information 
you can regarding the machines and equipment that may be used and 
then outline a new procedure step by step. The procedure you must 
use will be identical to none in use by any of your neighbors. Studying 
theirs will help, but you can copy only part. Even the procedure in- 
volving only one machine and one clerk will vary because identical 
twins are scarce. The equipment may be the same brand, make, and 
model, but even that will differ soon because of different handling. 

There are many factors to consider before a new machine is pur- 
chased. I would be wasting your time if I were to attempt to enumer- 
ate them. The report on machine equipment will point out many of 
them for you and relate them to the various types of equipment. There 
are many things which the report may not emphasize enough. I have 
time to mention only a few of them. 

1. A change in your office operation will affect your faculty more 
often than not. The faculty must be agreeable to it before they will 
accept it. 

2. Not every office needs to be mechanized and not every function 
in a mechanized office requires a machine. 

3. Some institutions have office equipment on their campus that 
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could be more economical if more use were made of it. Do you know 
of all the equipment which might be made available for your use? 

4, A new model in a brand-new cover does not necessarily warrant 
replacing an older one. 

5. Auxiliary equipment and supplies may cost more than the ma- 
chine itself. 

6. Budgets generally won't permit complete reorganization in a 
single year. This forces you to make sure your purchase is wise in 
the long run but permits you to make staff adjustments gradually. 

7. It is much easier to purchase a new machine if you can prove 
that it will cost less in the long run. The salesman will convince you 
it will save money, but you must be able to convince your administra- 
tion, especially the purchasing agent. 

8. Even though machines may save in time and money, they will 
probably not reduce your budget. More often than not, it will increase 
but you will also increase your services. 

9. A mechanized office can put out a large amount of work with 
a minimum staff. Don’t try to keep a lot of clerks if they cannot 
handle mechanized procedures. 

10. Machine operators must be trained. Don’t blame a piece of 
machine equipment for a poor product until you have carefully 
analyzed the procedure followed by the operator. 

The last point was illustrated well by a cartoon which appeared in 
Collier's magazine some years ago. In the background were the 
customary farm buildings. In the partially plowed field which consti- 
tuted the foreground, a farmer was talking to a salesman (identified 
by his briefcase). The farmer was leaning on the handles of a 
walking plow. Ahead of the walking plow was a tractor and ahead of 
the tractor was a team of horses. The farmer was saying, “I like the 
tractor all right, but it’s sure hard on the horses.” The salesman had 
made a sale. The farmer purchased a fine machine. However, the pro- 
cedures were not adapted to the new machine and the farmer was 
not trained to operate it. 

Faster service, finer quality, and greater quantity are the three 
primary advantages of using machine equipment in our offices. No 
two offices on any college campus offer so much service and so great a 
variety of services as do the registrar’s and admissions officer’s, or 
a single office which combines their functions. This fact necessitates 
speed, quality, and quantity. 
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We do a great service to our students, our staff, and even ourselves, 
when we can get a job out of the way faster, provided we retain 
quality. For example, if we can speed up the production of grade 
reports at the close of a semester or quarter, the student who fails a 
course can arrange to reschedule it before the next session gets under 
way. If we produce multiple copies of the report, not only the stu- 
dent, but his adviser, dean, and parents will benefit. We are also 
assured that each will receive an identical report. It benefits the office 
staff because it clears the operation and releases them for the next job. 
Speed need not reduce the accuracy; in fact, most of us must admit 
that a tabulating machine makes fewer errors than the clerk-typist. 
When it does make an error we usually discover it in time to make 
corrections before reports are distributed or mailed. 

Machines enable us to increase the quality of our service by pro- 
viding exact copies, more uniform copies, more readable copies, and 
usually cleaner ones. We have mentioned one way in which we in- 
crease quantity; there are many more. Perhaps the most important is 
that we can provide more reports of broader scope and with more 
detailed information. 

The Machine Equipment Committee has worked hard and has 
enjoyed gathering information for you. Our report will consist of 
several sections, each dealing with a specific type of equipment. No 
section will mention all manufacturers or all similar equipment. It 
would be idle to claim we have discovered all the brands now 
available, let alone all that are now being developed. The report 
will have to be brought up to date from time to time. 

The fact that all of us know about hundreds of machines, and 
have printed materials to supplement our knowledge, is not enough. 
In all our studies we have not found a machine to do your thinking 
and planning. It is necessary for you to start today, now, to think out 
and plan in order to keep your office in step with the fast changing 
educational world. 
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Recent Developments in College Admissions 
RIXFORD K. SNYDER 


HE BULGE of the future, so well described by Dr. Thompson, is 

already having its effect upon college applications, and directors 
of admissions are being faced with an ever-rising number of high 
school graduates seeking admission to their freshman classes. Strik- 
ing evidence of this fact is brought home to College Board members 
through the number of candidates who have registered to take College 
Board tests thus far in the current academic year. The number is 
running better than 22% greater.than the total for the corresponding 
period in 1953. This increase in test candidates is paralleled by a 
corresponding increase in the actual number of applications being 
received. Thus at Stanford University our freshman application total 
for this year was 23% greater than last. 

These figures, of course, must be interpreted, particularly in the 
light of admission patterns for independent or private institutions. 
For example, as the number of applications increase, so will the 
number of multiple applications. An average high school senior, 
realizing that the competition will be keener with increased numbers, 
will place applications with more institutions in order to assure him- 
self of an eventual education berth. Multiple applications then, rep- 
resent one trend in college admissions and one which is presenting 
a real problem to admissions officers. It means that several colleges 
have to process the same credentials for a given candidate, knowing 
in advance that only one of the institutions can eventually enroll the 
candidate. When one considers that 90% of the present applicants 
for freshman admission were born in the year 1936, well in advance 
of the birth rate rise, then one can see where this trend of multiple 
applications may lead when the bulge of the future arrives at the 
college level. 

Expanding visiting programs represent a second trend in college 
admissions procedure. Almost every private institution of higher 
learning in the United States is adding personnel to its admissions 
staff for the purpose of widening the circle of high schools contacted. 
This is generally described as “‘bush-beating” by the profession, and 
to the extent that it brings to a wider audience the possibilities and 
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opportunities of higher education, it may be good. Unfortunately, 
however, most of the new high schools added are either in the large 
cities, or in the prosperous suburban communities clustered about 
metropolitan areas. For the most part rural high schools are neglected, 
with the unfortunate result that many outstanding students in these 
sections are not stimulated by such visits. To the extent that the 
stimulus would be effective, colleges, and eventually the country, are 
losing a good potential by this omission. On the surface this trend 
would seem to be in direct contradiction to the first, for if applica- 
tions are increasing, why beat the bushes for candidates? The answer 
is, of course, obvious, for each institution is desirous of improving the 
quality as well as the quantity of its applications, so that its over-all 
student body may be of a higher caliber. 

A third trend in college admissions is one for which admissions 
officers are not directly responsible, and one which they would very 
much like to discourage. This is the well-known and increasing trend 
toward “college nights” or “college weeks” in which representatives 
of numerous colleges are assembled and given the opportunity to 
speak for two minutes on their respective institutions. Sometimes, but 
not always, they are later permitted to go to a room and meet with 
individual students interested in their particular institution. It is my 
considered judgment that these “days” are certainly an abomination 
before the Lord, and probably a complete waste of time for both the 
admissions officers and the students concerned. In support of this 
view I can cite an experience which happened to me last fall. A most 
attractive feminine member of our sophomore class came bouncing 
into my office full of enthusiasm and bursting with an idea. She had 
learned that Palo Alto High School does not have a college night. 
She had organized a student committee which had gone as a delega- 
tion to the principal of the Palo Alto High School and had made the 
initial arrangements for such a night, to which many colleges, in- 
cluding Stanford, could send representatives! Then, and only then, 
she had come to me. When I explained to her my feelings about these 
“nights’’ she was shocked! “But, Professor Snyder,” she said, ‘‘our 
high school had one, and it was the most successful affair, and so help- 
ful to me.” With a quivering voice I asked her where she had gone 
to high school. ‘“‘Oh,” she said, “in Virginia.” But when I asked her 
the question, the answer to which I already knew, ‘“Was Stanford 
represented?” no,” she said! 
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It seems to me that the college night is the public high school’s 
defense against our expanding activities in this area. In a sense it is 
a danger signal that we are going too far in competitive recruiting. 
I sometimes wonder if the “college night” isn’t a device dreamed up 
by alert high school officials to show us how ridiculous excessive re- 
cruiting really is. One has the choice at these affairs of being ex- 
cessively modest and saying virtually nothing, or of being excessively 
aggressive and saying so much that the competitors can take one to 
task, which they will inevitably do. Either, in my judgment, is barren 
of results, and the girl from Virginia is certainly a case in illustra- 
tion. 

A fourth, and more fortunate, trend in admissions that may be 
noted in recent years is the steadily improving quality in counseling 
in the public high schools for college admissions. More and more, 
high schools are taking this responsibility seriously. An experience 
which is becoming increasingly frequent, and one which I so 
thoroughly appreciate, is the one where high school counselors have 
assembled a group of students who can easily meet the minimum re- 
quirements of my particular institution. This careful screening makes 
it unnecessary to explain admission requirements, and enables one to 
spend the time explaining the curriculum offering, the advantages, 
and perhaps even the disadvantages of attending one’s particular col- 
lege. Invariably such groups produce a higher percentage of enrolled 
students the following fall than do groups which have not been 
screened in advance. Encouraging, too, are the increasing number of 
incidents where high school counsellors actually take superior stu- 
dents in hand, and personally see to it that they do make contacts with 
college representatives in spite of any and all obstacles. I have seen 
cases recently where counselors have actually pushed students to col- 
lege where the parents were openly and violently ee to the 
student’s attendance. 

The fifth trend relating to college admissions which I must discuss 
is the one taking place in the awarding of financial scholarships. With 
the rising cost of education, this has been widely expanded in recent 
years as a recruiting device. In theory it is excellent. It should, and 
frequently does, enable outstanding students from lower income 
groups to take advantage of the facilities of private universities and 
colleges. In practice, however, financial scholarships are, in my 
opinion, rapidly developing into a Frankenstein which, if not checked, 
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may well destroy the independent colleges and even the universities. 

What is actually happening? I can only tell, in fact, from the ex- 
periences of our own University. As a matter of policy our Committee 
on Financial Awards will not recommend a grant to any applicant 
whose family has a net income of $7500 or over. It will not offer 
a competitive financial grant to an applicant whose high school record 
places him below a 3.80 grade point average on a 4.00 scale, or whose 
scores in the S.A.T. fall below 570. On this basis the Committee 
awarded last spring some 100 scholarship grants to prospective mem- 
bers of our freshman class. Seventeen of them, however, did not 
register at Stanford. On the other hand, some 256 applicants for 
scholarships who did not qualify under the three specifications just 
listed, registered at Stanford without financial aid. These figures re- 
flect both the strength and the weakness of a scholarship program. 

Since most of the 256 were superior students, we can presume that 
the opportunity of applying for a scholarship attracted them to Stan- 
ford, because they dev.loped an interest and desire to attend the 
University. But it also indicates that many were applying who, accord- 
ing to our standards, were not qualified for a scholarship and were 
able to come without one. 

Perhaps the most serious defect of the scholarship program, how- 
ever, is revealed by the 17 who did not come. We know through our 
newspaper clipping service, as well as the personal contact with sev- 
eral of the seventeen, that they were also offered one or more scholar- 
ships at other institutions and decided to go elsewhere. Thus, what 
is happening is that through scholarship tenders we are only re- 
shuffling the potential candidates amongst ourselves and are not at- 
tracting more superior students to private colleges and universities. At 
the same time a significant portion of available funds is going beg- 
ging. 

There is another group of scholarship applicants with whom Stan- 
ford had relations that reflect an even more serious aspect of the 
scholarship trend. This was a group who were qualified in every way, 
except financially, according to our standards. All of them were from 
families in the $12,000-$25,000 income bracket. We know that a 
substantial number of them were offered scholarships at other insti- 
tutions with more funds available for scholarships than we have. 
There were several of these that particularly distressed us because they 
happen to be legacies whose parents were most anxious to have them 
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attend Stanford, but who also felt that their sons had earned some- 
thing of which they should not be deprived. These families were 
financially prosperous and by their own statements easily able to 
finance their sons’ education without the slightest hardship to them- 
selves. I am sure that the motives of the awarding institutions were of 
the best. They undoubtedly wanted to get Western boys to broaden 
the national basis of their freshman class, to increase the number of 
schools from which they drew their freshmen, and perhaps even to 
gain footholds in important financial circles in the West. But what has 
the result been locally? From Stanford’s point of view they have 
lured away part of our alumni heritage. This, however, is only per- 
sonal and we will have to accept it. But what about the schools from 
which these students are attracted? Both the teachers and the com- 
munity know through publicity that scholarships were awarded to 
these individuals. They have thus been conditioned to expect that 
a boy from a family with income above $10,000 can expect to re- 
ceive a scholarship. But a recently published article in Fortune Maga- 
zine indicated that only 4% of American families have a net income 
of $10,000 and over. An additional 6% have net incomes of $7500 
and over. Now it is a well-known fact that private colleges are being 
faced more and more with the competition of free education, offered 
by the state universities. Our source of students must come largely 
from the middle income bracket which is generally considered to be 
those families with net incomes of $5000 to $10,000. Yet in our 
competition some of us are offering scholarships to candidates who are 
well above this income group. By so doing, we as a group are creating 
the impression that this upper income bracket is entitled to financial 
aid, and if scholarships are not awarded to them, to an increasing de- 
gree they will go to state universities. By our competitive recruiting, 
then, we are pushing up the income floor and narrowing the group 
from which we can expect to draw students, and thus are playing 
into the hands of the state universities. Already a few small inde- 
pendent colleges have closed their doors because they cannot compete 
in the face of this trend. Others are resorting to accelerated recruiting 
in a desperate effort to find the students that will enable them to keep 
their doors open. Still others are permitting a deterioration of stand- 
ards so grave that the institutions and the nation would be better off if 
their doors were closed. The strongest independent institutions, of 
course, are not feeling this trend. But what will their position be 
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if they should eventually stand alone, facing an ever-expanding system 
of state education? In my judgment the rising birthrate to which any 
administrators may be looking five or six years hence as a salvation fac- 
tor will be of little assistance. It is the cost of attending tuition insti- 
tutions that is the problem, not the lack of numbers. 

Another unfortunate trend in the scholarship aid area can be noted, 
at least in the West. It involves principally Eastern institutions at- 
tempting to get Western students, apparently for national distribu- 
tion purposes. This trend may be illustrated by an article which ap- 
peared in a San Francisco paper last summer. It had to do with the 
awarding of two scholarships in the San Francisco area to high school 
graduates who had been admitted as freshmen to a well-known East- 
ern liberal arts college. The article stated that because of the keen- 
ness of the competition for one of the two awards, partial scholar- 
ships had been granted to two candidates. One of those named had 
an academic record so poor that he had been denied admission at two 
Western colleges. In addition, he had a miserable personal record in 
the community because of the fact he had been a member of a local 
high school gang which had been guilty of several misdemeanors. 
You may be sure that neither the high school officials nor the com- 
munity was impressed by reading this article, and this is not an 
isolated case. If scholarships are to be awarded to applicants such as 
this in order to maintain national distribution, then perhaps the policy 
of national distribution should be seriously reviewed. 

There is another phase to this scholarship program, which I think 
is wrong, and which should concern us as educators. High school 
students, particularly in certain areas where these scholarship pro- 
grams are being concentrated, are getting false notions of their own 
importance. For example, one outstanding high school graduate of 
last June in a medium-sized city not far from Stanford University re- 
ceived a $1500 scholarship offer from us, a large scholarship from 
each of two distinguished Eastern universities, and three from other 
Western colleges. He, of course, had from his point of view a wonder- 
ful situation, but the effect upon him personally has not been good. 
Regardless of which college he chose, and he did select one, the 
chances of his being disappointed in his choice are great. There will 
always be the thought in his mind that perhaps one of the other in- 
stitutions would have been a wiser choice. Most of us, I think, would 
frown upon the current excessive subsidizing of high school athletes 
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for college teams. I hope all of us have been in the reform group 
against this abuse. But what good is it to purify the athletic situa- 
tion when through academic scholarship awards we are contaminat- 
ing the entire student body of a given school? Also, what are we doing 
to high school counselors and administrators as a result of this com- 
petitive bidding for outstanding students? I can tell you what is going 
on in four large cities in the West. In one city where Stanford 
formerly drew regularly a respectable group of superior students, we 
are now drawing almost none. Repeated visits on my part to the 
schools in that community have been of little avail. The counselors 
tell me that our recruiting is useless since, through a heavy scholar- 
ship program, a prestige university has virtually made a private hunt- 
ing preserve of these schools, and'virtually no poaching in it is per- 
mitted by the counselors. In a second large Western city the faculty 
member in charge of the scholarship program in one high school each 
year constructs a huge thermometer in the main lobby. On this 
thermometer in red is registered in dollars the total amount of scholar- 
ship awards garnered by students of the high school’s graduating 
class. The fact that this high school is located in one of the more 
prosperous sections of the city, and the fact that the high school leads 
all others in the city in the value of scholarship awards accumulated 
seems to me to be an absurdity. In a third Western city colleges 
generally have thrown the majority of their scholarships awards into 
the high school drawing from the wealthiest district of the city, to 
the virtual neglect of the other schools. The Chief Counselor at that 
school boasts of his success, and leads his students to expect assistance 
as their right. It seems to me that there is little difference between 
this and the bidding for outstanding football players in high schools. 
In a fourth city the counselor in one high school openly advises stu- 
dents from families with considerable means to go to the state uni- 
versity if they do not get scholarships at private colleges. Fortunately, 
all high school officials have not been tainted by this dangerous 
rivalry for students. In one large western city where last year three 
scholarships were awarded by one eastern university to sons of wealthy 
parents, the head of the city’s high school counselling system de- 
scribed it as a “civic scandal.” In a suburb of San Francisco a high 
school principal told me that a prestige university in the East had 
lured a top candidate away from a western college which was his 
first choice by offering him a scholarship just large enough to pay 
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for two round trips by rail across the country. The tender flattered 
him and his family; he accepted and is now unhappy. 

Perhaps Western institutions are more sensitive to this problem 
than Eastern. For the most part we have shorter histories, and as a 
consequence have accumulated less capital for scholarship purposes. 
Perhaps, too, we are more aware of this because of our sparse but 
growing population, and because of the seeming conviction on the 
part of Eastern institutions that we are a fertile ground to cultivate. 
Whatever the reason, certain Western College Board members are 
drawing closer together for purposes of discussing and acting upon 
this critical problem. On October 16 of last year we agreed upon a 
common scholarship application form, which will be used by western 
Board members in an effort to get the same financial information on 
each applicant, and also to establish a common deadline date for 
filing scholarship applications. We believe the net effect of this will 
be to bring out into the open the actual financial need of the applicant. 
But we have gone further than this. We have agreed to separate en- 
tirely the awarding of financial assistance from recognition of out- 
standing academic achievement. For example, each of these schools 
will award honors at entrance to the outstanding high school gradu- 
ates admitted to the particular college or university. This will be auto- 
matic and confined to a small percentage of the entering class. It will 
not be necessary to apply for these honors at entrance. If an applicant 
needs financial assistance, he will apply for it separately and it will 
be awarded in accordance with his needs. There will be no direct con- 
nection with the honors at entrance. We have agreed to give the 
maximum publicity to the honors at entrance and to give no publicity 
to the financial award which we are going to call a scholarship grant. 
In fact, we have agreed to state to the applicant that the amount he is 
receiving is confidential, and we trust he will keep it thus. There is to 
be no feeling of public acclaim for the award of the financial grant. 
We have agreed, too, to support a program of education announcing 
these principles, encouraging public acceptance, inviting the agree- 
ment of industry, and soliciting the understanding and assistance of 
secondary school officials in furthering our goals. 

It is my own feeling, however, that until some common agreement 
can be made upon a minimum net income before any financial as- 
sistance is offered, our whole financial aid program will be suspect. 
I think we should do this and do it on a national basis. The same 
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member institutions which have entered into the agreement I have 
just described have also agreed to exchange information about how 
the financial aid committees of the various institutions operate and 
their general basis for awarding assistance, with a view toward de- 
veloping a common formula. This is a step in the right direction, but 
I think it must go much further if some of us are to flourish. There is 
ample encouragement for us to think that we will go further. Just two 
weeks ago at the semi-annual meeting of the College Board in New 
York City, the membership, with one dissenting voice, adopted a reso- 
lution authorizing the Board to: 


1. Prepare, distribute, and receive a financial form, and send duplicate 
copies of the completed form to those colleges designated by the 
applicant. 

2. Report to colleges the names of other colleges to which their candi- 
dates have applied for scholarships. 

3. Collect from colleges information on financial aid tendered and 
awarded. 

4, Use the information received from applicants and from colleges to 
derive a formula, or formulae, to compute the amount which the 
college can reasonably expect the individual applicant and family to 
pay toward the cost of his college education. 

5. Report this figure for each applicant to each college to which he has 
applied. 

6. Report tenders and awards to colleges which have agreed to exchange 
such information on common applicants, these reports to be made only 
at the request and expense of the colleges. 


The purpose of the service is to enable colleges to make just and com- 
parable scholarship offers and thus to reduce scholarship competition 
and make better use of available scholarship funds. It should also re- 
duce the amount of work involved in handling scholarship applica- 
tions. It is the sincere hope of the College Board that this will check 
this unfortunate fifth trend. 

Finally, and I do not know whether this is a rising or receding one, 
the policy of admitting unqualified students should be mentioned; 
and here I am calling upon the good auspices of Mr. Bowles for my 
data. It is a well-known fact that at least 150,000 of the students 
admitted to college each year do not possess the ability, and have not 
demonstrated the capacity to do acceptable college level work. This 
fact is in itself a tragedy. These individuals must be treated in all re- 
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spects like college students. They require teachers, they use facilities, 
some of them even read books. They occupy dormitory rooms, their 
admission, registration, scheduling and supervision require administra- 
tive time. They constitute among them the equivalent of the student 
bodies of 150 completely staffed and fully organized colleges, each 
with a freshman class of 1000 students, a sophomore class of 500 
students, a junior class of 250 students, and a senior class of perhaps 
100 students. 

Mr. Bowles points out that these figures are, in themselves, sober- 
ing. But in considering some other facts they become even more 
devastating. We know from these studies and statistics that there is an 
even larger number, including many who finish secondary school, that 
do possess true college ability, but do not go to college. It is our moral 
obligation as admissions officers to reverse these groups. The number 
in the second group makes it possible for us to do so. Each pair that 
we shift between these two groups represents a step forward. 
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The Present Status of Accreditation in 
Higher Education 
REv. PAUL C. REINERT, S.J. 


LTHOUGH the Registrars and Admissions Officers of our colleges 
A and universities are quite well acquainted with the historical 
development of accreditation in this country, it will help us under- 
stand the present scene better if we begin with a brief résumé as to 
how we ‘got this way’. Some fifty years ago the accrediting movement 
had its beginning in response to a definite educational need. As higher 
education began to grow in size and complexity, a device became 
necessary to accomplish several purposes: 1) to describe the ‘bona 
fide’ characteristics of those institutions which were worthy of public 
recognition; 2) to guide prospective students in the choice of a school 
that would meet their needs; 3) to serve as a guide for individual 
colleges and universities in their academic relationships with one 
another; 4) to assist secondary schools in advising their students as 
to a choice of a higher institution; and 5) to stimulate constant im- 
provement of collegiate instruction through encouragement of insti- 
tutional initiative and self-evaluation. 

As we look back over the past half-century, it is only fair to say that 
by and large the accrediting movement has achieved these purposes in 
a rather remarkable degree. Many colleges attained a higher level of 
quality because of the outside stimulus of accreditation than they 
would have had they been left to themselves. Proprietary institutions, 
often indulging in the worst forms of dishonesty and quackery, were 
forced out of existence. Diversification in higher education was 
fostered because the best accrediting procedures attempted to evaluate 
an institution on the effectiveness with which it attained its own de- 
clared purposes. Stagnation and smugness in higher education were 
prevented by the embarrassing method of making each of us hold up 
our administration, faculty, instruction, library, and plant for com- 
parison with those of our colleagues in other colleges and universities. 
Over the years, therefore, the accrediting movement has been the 
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champion and the protector of higher education; it has protected the 
institutions from their own lethargy and the unfair practices of some 
of their colleagues; and it has protected the student, the professor and 
the public generally, all of whom have a right to information by 
means of which they can distinguish authentic education from its 
empty, unprofessional substitutes. 

Unfortunately, as is true of many worthwhile historical movements, 
the accreditation of higher education carried with it inherent dangers. 
The idea of standardization, if carried to extremes, could lead to a 
common rigid pattern to which all institutions must conform. In- 
evitably, quantitative standards, since they are easiest to apply, grew in 
number and specificity. In the early 1930’s the North Central Associa- 
tion, for example, had to take positive steps against this tendency 
by no longer requiring its member institutions to conform to a set 
of minimum quantitative standards, e.g., number of volumes in the 
library, but to be evaluated instead in terms of qualitative criteria 
applied in the light of the institutions’ own declared objectives. But 
there were other dangers in addition to that of mechanical, quanti- 
tative standardization. Each accrediting agency required detailed in- 
formation about the institution, substantial fees for services, visits 
by examiners, all of which involved an ever-growing amount of 
money, time and personnel on the part of the institutions concerned. 
Again, as accreditation grew with expanding American education, as 
many as six or seven accrediting bodies established or at least claimed 
jurisdiction over the same curriculum, e.g., in nursing and social 
work. But still worse was the over-all threatening effect on the indi- 
vidual autonomy particularly of the larger institutions. In order to 
protect and improve the training of personnel in their own field, pro- 
fessors as well as practitioners tended to convert the requirements set 
down by their own specialized accrediting agency into a ‘club’ held 
over the head of administrators to force them to provide better 
salaries, working conditions, benefits and facilities. By the end of 
this half-century of accrediting development, each agency was in- 
clined to vie with the others in securing greater support from the in- 
stitution, thus placing those responsible almost at the mercy of their 
demands and considerably hampering if not obliterating the autonomy 
which every institution and its designated officials should have to work 
out its own academic destiny. 
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THE NATIONAL COMMISSION ON ACCREDITING 


Since 1900, therefore, the accrediting movement had rendered re- 
markable services to American higher education but at the same time 
was responsible for creating certain increasingly sinister threats to 
colleges and universities. It was the desire to preserve these advantages 
and eliminate these threats which resulted in the formation of the 
National Commission on Accrediting. In 1949, under the dynamic 
leadership of such educators as Dr. Gustavson, then Chancellor ot 
the University of Nebraska, the five largest institutional associations 
in American education: Association of American Universities, As- 
sociation of American Colleges, National Association of State Uni- 
versities, Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, and 
the Association of Urban Universities, each appointed six representa- 
tives to form a committee of thirty members charged with the re- 
sponsibility of studying the current accrediting situation. Later the 
constituent membership was expanded to include six representatives 
each from the American Association of Junior Colleges and the As- 
sociation of Teacher Educational Institutions. The general objective of 
the Commission was not to form a new super-accrediting agency of 
any kind but merely a deliberative body which would interest itself in 
promoting the most desirable types of accrediting procedures, in 
eliminating proliferation and duplication, in protecting institutional 
prerogatives, and, possibly, in serving as a court of appeals in cases in 
which institutions thought they had been treated unjustly by an ac- 
crediting agency. On invitation from the Commission over 1300 
colleges and universities in this country accepted institutional mem- 
bership in this organization, this almost universal support being indic- 
ative of the common conviction that something had to be done about 
the dangerous aspects of the accrediting movement. 

In its early meetings the Commission studied the extremely compli- 
cated accrediting systems now in operation and then determined on 
the following long-range objective: as soon as possible the primary 
responsibility for accrediting in higher education should rest in the 
six regional accrediting associations with full opportunity, however, 
for adequate participation in accrediting procedures by those special- 
ized groups whose functioning seems necessary for the proper protec- 
tion of the professions and the general public. This objective en- 
visioned the elimination of some specialized agencies whose existence 
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could not be justified, the removal or unification of agencies accredit- 
ing in the same field, and intimate collaboration between regional 
agencies and justified professional groups in order to prevent dupli- 
cation and competition, to foster an integrated instead of a segmentary 
view of each institution and to preserve and promote individual 
autonomy. 

Suffice it to say that the Commission has encountered serious diffi- 
culties in executing its praiseworthy program. The reasons are many. 
First, in some cases, although they joined the Commission member- 
ship, individual institutions did not remain faithful to their pledge 
not to deal with new accrediting agencies until the Commission had 
its program under way. Thus the force of the original ‘united front’ 
of 1949 was dissipated. Secondly, although the decision to increase 
the accrediting responsibilities of the regional associations was a 
wise one, its implementation has been and will continue to be ex- 
tremely difficult because these six agencies vary tremendously in their 
organization, procedures, and strength. The younger, less-experienced 
regional agencies are only in the process of evolving accrediting pro- 
cedures in the field of general, liberal arts education. Moreover, even 
the best-organized regional associations are in no position realistically 
to assume responsibility for accrediting in specialized, professional 
areas. Thirdly, it is my personal opinion, and I say this as a member 
of the Commission from its beginning, that some of the early state- 
ments of the Commission were probably couched in language that was 
too strong, too precipitous, too sweeping. Unfortunately, the notion 
was injected into many minds that the professional agencies, for ex- 
ample, had but two alternatives: capitulate at once or face extinction 
under the death-grip of the Commission. This immediately aroused 
a feeling of opposition and resentment in many quarters, a position 
which subsequently was strengthened as the Commission discovered a 
variety of problems in trying to deal with these agencies, e.g., their 
relationships with the licensing of professional practitioners and other 
legal complications. Fourthly, and this again is a personal opinion, 
the work of the Commission which is aimed at the solution of 
accrediting problems as they affect the entire nation has suffered 
somewhat by the seeming identification of its own program with that 
currently followed by the Middle States Association. This plan con- 
sists of institution-wide surveys in which teams of as many as thirty 
or forty membeis, representing each of the accrediting agencies con- 
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cerned with the various curricula, endeavor to evaluate and report 
on the educational strengths and weaknesses of the entire institution. 
Undoubtedly there is a great deal of merit in this effort to overcome 
the highly undesirable effects of segmentary and fragmentary evalua- 
tion of schools, departments, curricula by different examiners in dis- 
tinct, unrelated visitations. However, there are many experienced 
authorities in the field of evaluation who see weaknesses and de- 
ficiencies in the practical carrying out of these institution-wide surveys, 
at least as a national pattern. Regardless of the merits and demerits of 
the case, it would seem to me that the Commission would do well to 
continue to abide by its original policy, namely, that of allowing the 
individual regional association to work out whatever program it is 
convinced can best carry forward'the added responsibilities which the 
Commission has placed upon it. In summary, therefore, the current 
status of the Commission is this: Under the headship of Dr. Arthur 
H. Edens, President of Duke University who succeeded Dr. Gustav- 
son, no longer eligible since he resigned as Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, the Commission plans to continue through con- 
ferences and consultations its program of educating the professional 
agencies to an institution-wide viewpoint; it will continue to designate 
those professional accrediting agencies which serve an important func- 
tion and maintain acceptable standards and procedures; it will con- 
tinue to sponsor or encourage institutional surveys made jointly by 
representatives of regional agencies and of one or several of the 
specialized agencies; and, in general, the Commission will continue 
to co-operate with the various regional associations as they evolve 
their individual plans for assuming ultimate though not exclusive 
responsibility in the field of accrediting. 


THE REGIONAL ACCREDITING ASSOCIATION 


Following is a brief comment on the present status of each of the 
six regional agencies, based on the speaker’s sketchy, possibly in- 
complete knowledge of their activities. Soon after the formation of the 
National Commission in 1949 and with its encouragement the six 
agencies established a National Committee of Regional Accrediting 
Associations to serve as a clearing house and a liaison in their efforts 
to develop comparable standards and procedures, and to prepare to 
assume the added responsibilities transmitted to them by the Com- 
mission. 
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1) Mention has already been made of the Middle States Associa- 
tion’s important experiments in conducting institution-wide surveys, 
including all the specialized and professional units, of some of the 
largest universities in its membership. It is the policy of this Associa- 
tion to require such a survey of all its members at least every twelve 
years. Although some voices are heard in protest or at least in scepti- 
cism, evidently the experiment is meeting with sufficiently general 
approval to indicate its continuance. 

2) Although in existence for many years, the New England As- 
sociation has officially assumed accrediting functions in the strictest 
sense only within the last year. Because of its brief experience in this 
function and because of serious opposition to the whole concept of 
accrediting on the part of some of its influential member institutions, 
the New England Association probably cannot assume in the near 
future any large responsibilities in the area of broader accrediting 
activities. 

3) The Southern Association does not seem to have determined as 
yet what specific approach it will take to the problem of accreditation 
of professional curricula in its territory. Officials of the Southern 
Association and those of the North Central have met, and it may 
develop that similar approaches will be taken by both. 

4) The Northwest Association has announced that all institutions 
are to be re-visited and re-evaluated within the next seven years by an 
integrated team composed of members of the regional association and 
those professional agencies asked for by a specific institution. These 
visitations will be preceded by a self-survey which must have extended 
over a nine month period. In the meantime segmental professional 
accreditation must be done only with the approval of the regional as- 
sociation and in each case a representative of the regional agency 
will accompany the professional examiners. 

5) The Western Association, although still involved in the process 
of initial accreditation of its member institutions, has been able to 
work in co-operation with a rather large number of professional 
agencies. It would seem that this association is rapidly developing an 
approach similar to that of the Middle States, involving visitation 
teams representing both the regional and the specialized groups. 

6) The Commission on Colleges and Universities of the North 
Central Association is in the process of a rather thorough reorganiza- 
tion. Henceforth it will center much less attention on non-accredited 
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and marginal institutions and far more on research and consultant 
services for the benefit of member institutions. Because of its huge 
territory (19 states) institutions will be classified both on the basis 
of type and district. In this way district offices will be in a position 
to offer substantial and continuous assistance to institutions of various 
types—very complex, less complex, four-year colleges, etc.—in a 
specific geographic territory. As regards the evaluation procedure it- 
self, some of the North Central leaders are not convinced that the 
Middle States approach is the final answer in so far as this region is 
concerned. Their objections to its deficiencies need not be discussed 
here. Instead, the North Central will experiment in a procedure in 
which specialists in a particular field, e.g., medicine or law, will 
conduct their normal visitations‘ but would be accompanied by a 
‘generalist’ who would be representing the North Central and be 
trained in institution-wide evaluation, who would be capable of bring- 
ing a broader viewpoint to the segment of the institution under con- 
sideration, and who might be influential in preventing many of the 
conflicts which have arisen in the past between the objectives and po- 
tentialities of the entire institution and the departmentalized de- 
mands of the professional agency. These efforts of the North Central 
as well as of the other regional agencies are in line with the National 
Commission’s encouragement of each association to attack the problem 
of professional accrediting in the manner it thinks best. 


SPECIALIZED ACCREDITING AGENCIES 


What is the present status of the many specialized accrediting 
agencies in this country? Since there are no less than 200 of them, 
only a very general statement can be made. These agencies are inter- 
ested, as you know, either in complete professional training programs, 
e.g., the American Medical Association, or in departmental curricula, 
e.g., the American Chemical Society. In the first year or two after the 
establishment of the National Commission, many of these agencies 
were disturbed by the Commission’s proposed program. As this pro- 
gram and its underlying purposes have become better understood, 
however, the atmosphere has been cleared. 

The professional agencies have been made aware of some of the 
serious institutional problems they have created. They are in general 
sincerely willing to co-operate with the Commission, but not to the 
extent of handing over their accrediting responsibilities to some other 
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agency as they originally supposed would be demanded of them. Most 
of them are ready to take or already have taken means to simplify 
their reporting procedures and to avoid burdensome duplication of 
information-gathering on the part of the individual college or uni- 
versity. Many of the specialized agencies, e.g., The American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education, have participated in visitations 
of institutions by the Middle States, North Central, and other regional 
associations. All of them, I believe, are agreed that there should not 
be more than one agency with accrediting prerogatives in the same 
academic or professional area, and as a result of the acceptance of this 
principle some significant steps have been made in the fields of 
nursing, social work, and, most recently, in teacher education. It might 
be apropos to conclude this section on specialized agencies by describ- 
ing briefly the current developments in the broad, important field of 
the professional training of teachers. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE ACCREDITATION OF 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


Since 1927 the accrediting of teacher-education institutions has 
been carried on by the American Association of Teachers Colleges and 
its successor the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion. Many interested in the training of teachers were unhappy with 
this situation since it was agreed that control rested exclusively in the 
teacher-preparing institutions themselves and since AACTE’s mem- 
bership represented less than 300 of the more than 1200 teacher- 
preparing institutions. This dissatisfaction resulted in meetings be- 
ginning in 1951 out of which grew the National Council for Accredi- 
tation of Teacher Education, an agency which on July 1, 1954, will 
assume exclusive responsibility for the accreditation of teacher educa- 
tion. The first Director will be Dr. W. Earl Armstrong, on leave of 
absence from the United States Office of Education. The Council 
consists of 21 members, six of whom represent state legal licensing 
authorities (National Council of Chief State School Officers and 
National Association of State Directors of Teacher Education and 
Certification); six represent the preparing colleges and universities 
(AACTE); six represent the teaching profession (National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards of the 
NEA); and three represent elected citizens at the local level (Na- 
tional School Boards Association). 
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The first official list of accredited teacher education institutions to 
be published by the National Council will be made up of those 
schools which currently are in good standing with AACTE. The 
AACTE criteria, which have been used in that association’s visita- 
tion program, will be used until modified by study, research, and ex- 
perience. After July 1, 1954, therefore, AACTE becomes a volun- 
tary association of colleges devoted to the improvement of teacher 
education but exercising no accrediting prerogatives. At the present 
moment it can be reported that within the ranks of AACTE mem- 
bership itself as well as in other quarters there are some who are 
hesitant to give the new National Council their unqualified blessing. 
Some leaders in AACTE are of the opinion that their Association will 
become inactive and uninfluential; and that the significant accomplish- 
ments of the past will be lost; some, too, doubt that the New Coun- 
cil is sufficiently strong in organization, personnel and finances to 
take over the accrediting function for teacher education on a national 
scale. Others worry that the Council by getting school boards and 
state officials to agree ultimately to employ only those teachers who 
have graduated from Council-approved institutions will in effect take 
on a legal status which rightfully it should not and does not have. 
Certainly all of us will watch with interest this extremely significant 
and far-reaching development in the field of accreditation. 

Finally, what does the present status of accreditation mean for 
registrars and admissions officers? I can only suggest that it means 
that you, just as all academic officials in higher education, must recog- 
nize the fact that accrediting at the moment is in a state of flux and 
transition, with the corollary that it is vitally important for all of 
us to try to keep abreast of the latest trends and changes. The National 
Committee of Regional Accrediting Associations will continue to 
publish a combined list of all regionally accredited institutions in 
the country; but such a list obviously leaves many questions unan- 
swered. I foresee no immediate simplification of the present com- 
plications. Some day there may be an official accreditation list indi- 
cating each institution of higher education that is accredited as a total 
unit, together with qualifying ratings regarding each of its specific 
curricula or programs. But I seriously doubt that you can look forward 
to such a marvelous source of accurate information within the next 
ten years. 


The Registrar-Admissions Officer: 
Looking Ahead 


R. FRED THOMASON 


ESTEEM it a very high honor to have been asked to address you, 

my fellow workers, at this Fortieth Annual Meeting of our great 
Association. It has been my good fortune to have known, in some 
capacity or other, most of those wonderful men and women who have 
had a hand in shaping the destiny of the AACRAO, until it is now 
recognized as one of the most powerful educational organizations of 
our time. 

Some two thousand years ago the great Latin poet Vergil tells, in 
his immortal epic, the Aeneid, of the overthrow of a great city, ancient 
Troy, by the powerful Greek army. The poet then captures the imagi- 
nation of the reader as he describes the wanderings, hardships, and 
joys of his hero, Aeneas, in his efforts to establish a great nation, 
one that will be greater than any before it. And Aeneas was success- 
ful, for he finally landed on the river Tiber at a place which was 
destined to become Rome, the Eternal City. Furthermore, he never 
lost sight of his destiny, or objective as we would think of it today. In 
his wanderings Aeneas visited many places and had a great many 
experiences, some dreadful in nature, but some very pleasant and re- 
freshing. I have always been deeply impressed with his visit to the 
Elysian Fields. There he saw many heroes of the past, among them 
being Anchises, his father. Anchises told his son to be strong and 
brave, for the future held in store great things for him and his people. 
In his brief look into the future Aeneas beheld the greatness which 
was to come to the nation he was to found, but on the way to that 
greatness he saw many obstacles which would have to be conquered. 
He was imbued with the importance of his mission and nothing was 
to stop him short of success. 

THE REGISTRAR-ADMISSIONS OFFICER: LOOKING 
AHEAD. It is indeed a challenging subject. Soon after Woodrow 
Wilson became president of Princeton University he had some 
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trouble with some of his students, and some of the faculty also. 
He went to President Elliott of Harvard University for consolation. 
Dr. Wilson said, “These students and faculty are accusing me of 
most everything including untruthfulness, and I am greatly worried.” 
President Elliott replied, “Just don’t worry over that. My students 
and faculty have accused me; they likewise have called me a liar, 
and to top the cake, they have proved it on me.” 

There are now some eighteen hundred of our fellow workers 
who are either members of the AACRAO, or are eligible for mem- 
bership. The combined student population of the institutions of 
higher learning we represent is approximately 2,500,000. It is 
conservatively estimated that the teaching staff and administrators 
inthe colleges and universities approach 211,000. Furthermore, 
and this is most important, there are now almost 7,000,000 boys 
and girls attending the high schools in the various sections of these 
United States, to say nothing of proportionate numbers in the other 
countries where our Association has representation. 

It is thus very evident, even to the casual observer, that Education, 
the profession in which you and I are engaged, is big business; in 
fact, one of the largest in this great country of ours. And, what is 
more important, it is a growing business, and, I am happy to add, it 
is a successful business. As we peer into the future there is plenty 
for us to behold. Our problem is to be able to grapple successfully 
with the opportunities which the future holds for each and every 
one of us. 

Specifically, I wish to speak about THREE AREAS AND A 
CHALLENGE. As we study the past history of our great Associa- 
tion, three areas of activity stand out prominently. These areas are 
Admissions, Educational Records, and Educational Guidance, or 
the use of Educational Records if perchance anyone prefers that 
phrase. You and I are a part, and a very definite and active part, 
of all the activities which concern the millions of students in our 
high schools, our colleges and universities, and the faculties which 
control the educational destinies of these young people. In looking 
into the future the signs of the times all point to a greater emphasis 
on these three areas, and this supposition leads us to the challenge 
that awaits us, and that is to be ever ready and out in the forefront 
of those striving to solve the problems of education. 
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I. ADMISSIONS 


One educational area which comes immediately to our attention 
is the field of Admissions. The field of Admissions has long been 
concerned with more than just checking on high school graduation, 
a particular pattern of high school units, and the age of the applicant. 
Today the emphasis is on studying the whole educational experience 
of the applicant and then applying the findings to the objective the 
applicant has set for himself. In many instances complete educational 
and vocational counseling becomes a part of present day admissions 
procedures. 

Now I am not a pessimist, and let me hasten to add that I do not 
condemn modern education. On the other hand, I do not necessarily 
approve all that goes on under the name of what we sometimes 
choose to call ‘‘modern education.’ We are all greatly concerned, 
and rightly so, over academic failures of great numbers of our col- 
lege students. The immediate temptation is to charge off these failures 
to our fellow workers in the secondary schools, with the comment that 
a very shoddy grade of work is being done at that level in too many 
instances. Such a procedure, to my way of thinking, is not very 
forward looking, to put it mildly. 

A very important part of Admissions is to know better our sec- 
ondary schools and their attempts to interpret their problems, their 
aims and objectives, to our fellow workers. The least we can do is 
to make a big effort to cause the secondary school people and those 
responsible for education at the college level to join forces against 
this common enemy of “failure.” I am afraid that far too many of 
us at the college level are out of touch with the aims and objectives 
of modern secondary education. And, in too many instances, when 
we think we do know their objectives, we find ourselves in complete 
opposition to them. One favorite phrase behind which we like to 
take refuge, when we are called upon to explain such large numbers 
of failures on our campuses, is “let us not lower our standards.” 
One of the best weapons against college failure is a good Admissions 
program, an Admissions program which co-ordinates the educational 
objectives of the institution concerned with the programs of those 
secondary schools which prepare these young people for college. 

Dr. Ronald Thompson, our distinguished president, in his study 
on College Age Population Trends, 1940-1970, has made an out- 
standing contribution to the future of education at all levels. The 
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terrific task of making proper preparation for the adequate educa- 
tion of these future citizens of our nation is really at the heart of 
this problem of failure to which I have just alluded. Dr. Thompson, 
we are all greatly indebted to you for this most challenging study. 

We hear a great deal about mass education today. From one point 
of view, namely, the amazingly large numbers of those who are 
clamoring for some kind of formal education beyond their high 
school days, we do have mass education. But I would prefer to 
think of it as education for the masses, rather than mass education. 
There is a great difference in the two ideas. Mass education may be 
described as the attempted education of large numbers of individuals 
in buildings which are wholly inadequate for the task at hand, and 
under the direction of teachers’ who are poorly prepared, and with 
curricula wholly unsuited to their needs, and so on. You see the 
point. On the other hand, education for the masses may well be 
defined as taking the individual at whatever educational level you 
find him, and then adjusting his training to fit his needs, and carry- 
ing him as far as his ability will permit. This is a problem of Admis- 
sions, of Records, of Educational Guidance or the Use of Records. 

No, I do not mean to imply that we must give individual instruc- 
tion to our students. I am very positive, however, in the belief that 
when we admit students to our institutions we have an obligation 
to adjust our curricula and our teaching procedures so that, at the 
end of the training, those subjected to this training will have defi- 
nitely profited from it. And this applies to the students in the upper 
quartiles as well as those who may be in the lowest quartile. What, 
for example, is more deadening than for a brilliant student to be 
subjected for a semester to a course in English composition, in the 
contents of which he can easily demonstrate competency if given a 
chance? 

Well, I suspect the opposite of this can be just as deadening an 
experience, and possibly more disastrous in the long run. Picture, 
if you will, a freshman being put into a class in mathematics designed 
primarily for Engineering students, keeping in mind that this fresh- 
man has had very poor preparation in mathematics, and very likely 
through no fault of his own. In such an instance, the results would 
be about as disastrous as if I were to offer to substitute for Lawrence 
Tibbett in one of his performances at the Metropolitan Opera. 

What are some of the problems at the secondary level today? One 
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is that of education for the masses. And I think I will not be 
challenged when I say that the secondary school people would be 
the last to claim anything like perfection for their program. They 
are improperly housed; they are inadequately staffed. Furthermore, 
they are taking boys and girls with tremendous differences in abili- 
ties; and these students come from “both sides of the railroad tracks,” 
if you please. They are told to do the best they can with the material 
at hand. 

No one doubts that the secondary schools are training their students 
to become better citizens, and they are doing an excellent job in 
this respect. But they are faced with another problem, really a dual 
problem insofar as our consideration here is concerned. Many boys 
and girls today are not seeking formal education beyond graduation 
from secondary school. In fact, by far the majority fall in this cate- 
gory. There are, however, a great many students who want to take 
a try at going to college—some with unquestioned ability, and others 
in the doubtful or even very doubtful category. 

It is not the purpose of your speaker to debate in any great detail 
the pros and cons of what comprises the best form of secondary 
education for its recipients. It is a well known fact that some educa- 
tors maintain that education is education, and that the general make- 
up of secondary education should be the same for all groups, re- 
gardless of the ultimate objective of those concerned. It would 
appear that those who support this theory have very little confidence 
in what we may very appropriately call vocationally-aimed education. 
The thinking of this group is largely along the lines of the traditional 
college preparatory program so prevalent only a few years ago. 

In more recent years another school of thought seems to have 
come on the horizon, and this school expresses the belief that the 
pattern in terms of units of one’s secondary training has no relation 
to his ultimate success in college. Now there are the “extremes,” 
if I may be permitted to say so, in each of these camps. I think you 
and I are not particularly concerned with the views of these extremists, 
but we must give very careful thought to the central idea back of 
each of these two divergent views. 

I am somewhat of a middle-grounder on this issue. I can conceive 
of some college curricula—those in Engineering, for example—which 
require training in specific high school subjects before success may 
be anticipated. But let me hasten to add that such knowledge alone 
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does not guarantee success. Far from it. The study of Latin is no 
longer a “‘must’’ for the preparation of the study of medicine. But 
the mastery of whatever secondary school subjects are studied—and 
this is the crux of the last several sentences—is most important. 

There is no implication here that our friends in the secondary 
field are doing shoddy work. They are carrying out one of the finest 
pieces of work in the whole field of education today. Rather, I 
would direct some criticism to those of us in the college field, because 
we seem to be perfectly willing to close our eyes to the situation which 
exists in our secondary schools today. We refuse to face the facts; 
we do not appear to want to be realistic about the situation. Again, 
note the implications for Admissions, Records, Educational Guidance. 

There is a crying need for a better understanding of high school- 
college relations. High school-college relations is a combination of 
Admissions, of Records, of the use of these records—which is Guid- 
ance—and of bringing about a better understanding and appreciation 
of the problems of the two systems or levels of education. And here 
let me pay my respects to the wonderfully fine work which our 
Committee on this topic, under the able leadership of Dr. Clyde 
Vroman, has been doing. Ladies and gentlemen, the very heart of 
our work lies in this area of high school-college relations. We in 
our official capacities in our respective institutions are the inter- 
mediaries by which improvement and better understanding in this 
area may be accomplished. 

We must be aroused to the great importance of interpreting ac- 
curately to the secondary school people the aims and objectives of our 
own institutions. Do we abuse the privilege which is ours when we 
visit a secondary school to participate in its College Day program? 
We have a wonderful opportunity to offer real guidance and counsel 
to our audiences on such occasions. Upon an honest-to-goodness ap- 
praisal of the opportunities at our own institutions and how they 
match the needs of some particular student may hinge the success 
or failure of that student’s education, notwithstanding the fact that 
in so doing we may lose a student for our school. Yes, it becomes 
a very serious matter when we find ourselves in a position of leader- 
ship in shaping the destiny of the flower of our young manhood and 
womanhood. 

There appears to be good reason for doubting that the aims and 
objectives of the secondary schools are very well understood on our 
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college campuses. We seem to derive a great deal of pleasure from 
criticising some of their problems. From some of the remarks we 
hear, and they are not just casual remarks, we are led to believe that 
we are not familiar with the multitudinous problems of those schools 
whose graduates enter our colleges and universities. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the necessity for all of us to join 
hands in an effort to bridge the gap between high school and college. 
We, the members of the AACRAO, have a golden opportunity and 
a heavy responsibility in helping to bridge this gap. And one of our 
best tools is being eternally vigilant to improve our Admissions work. 


II, EDUCATIONAL RECORDS 


The second area which concerns us—and not just the members of 
the AACRAO, but all educators—is really an expansion or continua- 
tion of the area of Admissions. We may well call it the area of 
Educational Records. We have just been talking about better high 
school-college relations, or bridging the gap between the high school 
and college. The records which we have in our offices—or should 
have—tell only too clearly the story, and the great need for this 
bridging the gap. Is it too great a stretch of the imagination to say that 
the bridge from high school to college is Records? 

Great social and economic changes are evolving today, and with 
tremendous impacts on society. Reference has already been made 
to the greatly expanding numbers of students who must be provided 
for, both at the secondary level and at the college level. These 
increasing numbers come from homes which represent all walks of 
life. The pressure is terrific from all sides to give these young people 
the training which will mean the most to them, regardless of what 
their life plans are. 

And herein is one of our greatest problems, and also a great 
opportunity. Surely no one thinks I am going to be naive enough to 
attempt to spell out here in detail the answez to a question which 
has long baffled the thinking of our top leaders. One thing is certain, 
however, and that is that all of us must make our own contribution. 
In the first place, we must be acutely aware of existing conditions 
at the two levels of education. The records in your office and in my 
office, if properly studied and interpreted, will offer a great deal of 
enlightenment. 

Suppose, for example, the records reveal that seventeen per cent 
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of a freshman class get a failing grade in English. Surely there exists 
in such a situation a lot of waste. It is not implied by this statement 
that all students should receive passing grades. But, come to think of 
it, why shouldn’t all students—freshmen, that is—be passed with 
satisfactory marks? Such a statement brings one immediately in 
ridicule by his associates with the charge that such an action would 
do away with academic standards. Probably so, if carried to the 
extreme, but there must somewhere along the way be an acceptable 
median which will somehow or other save us from being branded 
as having no academic standards, and at the same time allow us to 
salvage as much as possible for these students thus affected. 

Is it totally impracticable for us at the college level to carry the 
student along at his own speed and ability, once we have admitted 
him to our classes? Some of us like to point with pride to the fact 
that our institutions do have programs which permit the more gifted 
students to progress at their own rate of speed, and this is fine. Yet 
when we come to consider the opposite group we say such a program 
is too expensive; but what is more expensive—and possibly disastrous, 
financially and otherwise—than to turn out a product which is a 
failure? It is assumed here, of course, that we would have the full 
support and co-operation of these students, and this would then 
automatically eliminate the loafer and the college tramp from our 
consideration. 

Some institutions are attacking this problem with considerable 
success by offering remedial courses in certain areas, more particu- 
larly in remedial reading and other phases of English, and in 
mathematics. They seem to be having excellent results also in giving 
courses on How to Study. Whether we do or do not allow college 
credit for this work is not of immediate concern. The prime factor 
is what is best for the future education of our students, once we have 
admitted them. The remedial work seems to lend itself more readily 
to English and mathematics than to other subjects. Therefore, the 
statement made a moment ago about not failing any freshmen proba- 
bly should be limited to these two subjects, and not to all subjects 
taken by our freshmen. 

Those of you who have selective admissions are not free from 
this problem of finding the scholastic level of the students you admit 
and then adjusting their progress to this ability. Theoretically, at 
least, you would be free from the necessity of remedial work, and 
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instead you could concentrate on a plan to allow the more brilliant 
students to progress at as rapid a pace as their ability would permit. 

Regardless of which one of these camps we may find ourselves 
a part of, we can surely turn to our scholastic records and find a 
great deal of supporting evidence for the proper direction of our 
program. It may be that to do a good job in this respect we need to 
re-evaluate our records systems. What is a good set of records for 
one institution is not necessarily adequate for the needs of some 
other school. But the point is that we all must develop a good and 
workable set of records and records-keeping, and then use the records. 


Ill, EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


And this brings me, ladies and gentlemen, to the third area, that 
of Educational Guidance. I want it clearly understood that I do not 
advocate the policy that the Registrar-Admissions Officer should be 
the chief guidance officer for his institution. On the other hand, I 
would not want to say that this door should automatically be closed 
to him. What I really have in mind here by the term Educational 
Guidance is the maximum use of the records in our offices in solving 
the problems of Educational Guidance. Reference has been made to 
the complicated and multitudinous problems which are a part of our 
educational system today, and at all levels. Actually I think we would 
very much hesitate to have it any other way, for the very “many- 
sidedness’”’ of the system also makes for its greater contribution to 
more people, and to people of greater diversities of interests and 
abilities. And before I go further, let me make clear my belief that 
this business of Educational Guidance should be based on a simple 
but effective procedure. We must always be alert to keep the tail from 
wagging the dog. 

If allowed to grow without some very, very careful direction, our 
educational structure of today could very easily get out of control. 
It is incumbent upon every school system and every college and uni- 
versity to develop an Educational Guidance program (Records and 
their Use) suitable and adequate to serve the best interests of its 
clientele. In the field of Guidance there is, by the very nature of 
things, no set pattern to be followed by all. What we all need to do 
is to get busy and study through our own situation, and then develop, 
either from the beginning, or by using what we already have, the best 
possible program of Guidance for our own situation. 
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Someone has defined Educational Guidance in terms of an institu- 
tion setting forth in considerable detail its aims and objectives, and 
then seeing that a set of records is developed which will indicate 
the potential abilities and interests of its students, and, later on, of 
their actual accomplishments. After this has been done in good 
fashion the next and final step is to bring together these two pro- 
grams in such a way that maximum results will be obtained for each 
student who may come under its influence. 

It seems quite clear that a worthwhile educational guidance 
program must originate at the secondary level, or even earlier, and 
that, once begun, it must be a continuous process. This specifically 
points up the fact that colleges and universities must build their 
guidance programs on those in the secondary schools. There must be 
a thorough understanding of what we are trying to accomplish in 
our work. We must have faith in each other. But what is more im- 
portant than all this is the fact that the language of our records 
must be thoroughly understood by all. In all this work there is 
necessity for simplicity of records, but not at the sacrifice of thorough- 
ness and accuracy. 

Our own Association, through its Committee on High School- 
College Relations, is making a very worthy contribution to a better 
approach on how to bridge the gap between high schools and col- 
leges. Educational guidance is the main bridge to get us across the 
gap. High school visitation is definitely a part of it. So is participa- 
tion in College Days, Career Nights, and the like. These programs 
are becoming more and more important to our institutions, not so 
much because they are a means of increasing our college enrollments, 
but because they do, when ethically used, afford us—both the sec- 
ondary school people and the college people—an opportunity to 
do some real honest-to-goodness educational guidance. 

Pre-college counseling is being given more and more attention by 
all concerned, and rightly so. There are several categories under which 
we can classify this pre-college counseling. Some of them are: Career 
Days, College Days, High School visitation by a College Representa- 
tive, College Campus Visits by special high school students, and pos- 
sibly others. These programs in general serve a good purpose. We, 
however, in our official capacities, should be careful to see that the 
purpose for which these programs have been planned is not put to 
misuse. 
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We are all quite familiar with these programs, and it is necessary 
here only only to point out the fact that we, in our official capacities, 
should be ever on the alert to improve them. Possibly it is not expect- 
ing too much to say that each institution should have its own opera- 
tion, so far as these pre-college counseling programs are concerned, 
under the general direction of the officer in charge of admissions and 
records. At least he should give the general direction to it. 

In these days of high cost of education we find ourselves turning 
more and more to ways and means of giving financial relief to worthy 
students. Many institutions are endeavoring to have available an ever- 
increasing number of scholarships for properly qualified students. 
The records necessary for the awarding of scholarships in most cases 
are in very close proximity to, if not altogether duplicates of, those 
required for the determination of first admission to college. 

Our high school principals are being plagued constantly with an 
ever-increasing demand to furnish high school records to colleges, 
industries, government agencies, and other organizations. Further- 
more, when scholarships are awarded, the donors usually like to carry 
through with follow-ups of these scholarships. Thus, it would seem 
logical for our institutions of higher learning to give very careful 
thought in planning the modus operandi employed in the awarding of 
these scholarships, along with the follow-up. 

Guidance work is at the very heart of what you and I do, namely 
work in the field of admissions and records. Study through some- 
time, step by step, your own procedure in your admissions work 
and records work, and try to eliminate from them some items which 
cannot be classified as educational guidance of the very highest sort. 
The initial and subsequent correspondence, the interviews—if any, the 
sending of literature which explains the program of your institution, 
all are definitely a part of guidance. The keeping of records and the 
application of their content to the solution of specific problems is 
certainly a fine contribution to this work. Relating the applicant’s 
high school record, test scores, and the like to his selection of a choice 
of study and eventual admission thereto is admissions of the highest 
type. 

I have not, up to now, spoken of a definite program of educational 
guidance and its relation to the work of the Registrar-Admissions 
Officer and his future work. It is not my purpose here to outline in 
detail any one of these three areas in which we are more and more 
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becoming involved, but I cannot refrain from making the comment 
that as our educational programs reveal themselves in the future, 
educational guidance—that is, admissions, records, and their uses— 
is going to become more and more prominent. It is true in industry, 
though possibly under some other name, and it will be equally true 
in the field of education. Apparently, the opportunities offered us 
in this ever-growing work are limited only by our own ingenuity, 
desires, and willingness to work. 

Educational guidance is leadership in education. So, also is ad- 
missions and records-keeping and the proper interpretation thereof. 
The opportunities for constructive suggestions on curriculum building 
and the standards for graduation are many and far-reaching. It also - 
reaches into the classroom and presents wonderful material for the 
improvement of instruction. I often wonder what would happen to 
our “standards” on our campuses if we did not have at hand the 
Registrar-Admissions Officer to interpret to the students and faculty 
alike—and indeed apply—our many and complicated academic regu- 
lations. The influence of this interpretation or application of standards 
extends more often than not far beyond the borders of our immediate 
campuses. Parents, alumni, political friends, and many others do 
have a real interest in these matters. 

We must not be found busy all the time in giving advice to the 
secondary school people or any other group and making interpreta- 
tions of rules and regulations, important as this service may be. It 
is equally important that we receive from them their ideas about 
their programs, their standards, and many other items of mutual 
interest, and very likely their opinions on some of the things our 
colleges and universities are doing. 

We have become, at least as we like to think, quite scientific in 
our work with admissions and records and their by-products. We 
can measure with considerable accuracy the general ability of a 
student, also his aptitude or suitability for one profession as against 
another, and his achievement in several of the high school subjects. 
These accomplishments are all fine so far as they go, but they are 
not infallible; they are only guideposts pointing to the selection of 
a possible vocation. 

There are many causes for academic failure in college. I have 
already ventured to identify some of them. One other possible cause 
needs some comment now. It is the fact that some students simply do 
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not know how to study, or are not willing to make the sacrifices 
necessary to become successful students. Too many of our students 
are not willing to put in long and strenuous hours in the preparation 
of their lessons. I do not wish to seem old-fashioned, but I just do 
not know any short cut to good academic accomplishment which 
eliminates the necessity of real and regular study. Who is at fault? 
The answer is quite simple, but possibly not too pleasant. All of us 
are to blame—the parents, the secondary school people, the colleges, 
or the “mores” of our times, if you please. 

Wherein lies the solution? All of us must lend a hand. What are 
we—you and I—on our own campuses doing about it? Have we 
taken stock of the many outside activities which we are permitting 
to spring up on our campuses which tempt—and quite naturally so— 
the average student away from his studies? In general, the more 
brilliant students are not too much concerned just here, for they 
seem to be capable of adjusting themselves very satisfactorily. To be 
perfectly honest about it, and at the risk of being considered “‘old- 
timey,” let me say that too many of our students of today just do not 
know how to study, or are not willing to do so; in either case the 
result is the same. 

If the student has not learned to do good hard work at the 
secondary level the chances are ten to one that he is not going to 
change overnight just because he is now on a college campus. Surely 
there is a happy solution to this perplexing situation which the three 
most interested parties—that is, the parents, the secondary school 
people, and the college authorities—can discover and then apply. 
For any one of us to say to the student, ‘here is your educational 
opportunity, take it or leave it,” is simply sidestepping the issue. 
Maybe we need to return to an appreciation of honest-to-goodness 
scholarship, if indeed we have actually departed from it. Maybe we 
need once again to confess that good grades are to be cherished and 
appreciated. Possibly we may want to think through once again the 
old question of some high school subjects being more important than 
others for the proper discipline of the mind. Lest I be misunderstood 
I am going to state my position on this point as clearly as I know 
how. The final payoff, except in unusual cases, lies not entirely in the 
subjects taken, but rather in how the student has reacted to them, 
and what the teacher has demanded of him. Has the student been 
challenged to his maximum capacity? If so, this training will remain 
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with him indefinitely. He can, with proper guidance in the selection 
of a vocational objective, be expected to do successful work in 
college or in his profession. 

It could be that another contributing factor to poor scholastic 
accomplishment is that poor classroom teaching is tolerated all too 
frequently, both in college and in high school. The successful teacher 
does not need to be hard-boiled, but he does need to know how to 
catch the imagination of his students and to inspire them to levels 
of attainment that will challenge the best in them. And here let me 
comment that it seems quite fashionable for the college people to 
point out that high school methods and procedures in the classroom 
are of necessity vastly different from those at the college level. 
Possibly so, but surely there is some way for us to bring about a 
better understanding on this point. The student is now all too often 
the innocent sufferer. 


IV. THE CHALLENGE 


So much for the three areas—namely, Admissions, Records, and 
Educational Guidance. Now, what of the Challenge? We—you and 
I—are linked very closely with the formation of educational policies, 
the results of which are going to be very far-reaching. We feel and 
hear and see the pulse-throb of the various segments of education 
in a fuller and more complete way than almost any other administra- 
tor. By working with our own faculties and the high school principals 
and also by moving in top administrative circles we will find a 
challenge to the best that is in us. 

The greatest challenge I can think of to each one of us is to set 
his own office in order, and thus be prepared to make his contribu- 
tion in shaping the educational policies of tomorrow. We must have 
our functions clearly outlined in our own thinking. What some of 
us may be most interested in may have no attraction to others of our 
Association. Tradition and personalities on a particular campus may 
help shape the functions assigned a particular administrative officer 
on any given campus. Certainly this has been true in the past, but 
there are indications that its influence is losing weight. 

We are a service office, but at the top level. I think no one will 
challenge this statement. Now one big problem for us to settle is 
whether we can better serve by having admissions and records and 
their by-products in separate offices, or whether we can do a better job 
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by having these three very closely-related functions organized under 
one administrative head. It is crystal-clear to me that Admissions, 
Records, and the Use of Records (Educational Guidance) form one 
big and powerful administrative unit, and it is left to each one of us 
to decide in what direction he wishes to move. 

Reference has been made rather frequently to educational guidance. 
We might just as well, I think, have called this area the By-Products 
of Admissions and Records. Frankly, that is what educational guid- 
ance is, and it does not take very much of a stretch of the imagina- 
tion to grasp the idea. 

After our functions have been outlined, there is a challenge to us 
to bring about as fine an office organization as possible. Let us never 
lose sight of the fact that a great deal of our work is concerned with 
public relations. Considered from every angle, we cannot get by with 
personnel which is less than the best. So very much depends on 
bridging the gap between high school and college. 

There is a challenge awaiting us to improve our present records- 
keeping to the end that these records will not become just another 
accumulation of dusty information set aside in some dark vault. Let 
us discover new places where we can put our records to greater use. 
It is equally important that we eliminate from our records-keeping 
all the unessentials which may have accumulated there over the years. 
We need to clean house every so often. 

Another challenge which is ours lies in the field of accreditation. 
It is being studied by many organizations, and especially by all our 
great regional associations. Furthermore, whose work comes nearer 
being at the heart of accreditation than does ours? In this field the 
AACRAO has done excellent work. We look with pride to our 
successful work on the Guide, under the very able leadership of 
George Tuttle. Another excellent accomplishment in this field is our 
report to the AACRAO on Credit Given by Educational Institutions, 
under the present leadership of Ted McCarrel. Although Ronald 
Thompson's study, College Age Population Trends, is not a part of 
accreditation, it is, nevertheless, a distinct credit to our Association. 
The same is true of our work on a Handbook for Registrars, under 
the able leadership of D. T. Ordeman. 

More money is being invested in education today than at any 
other time in history. More people, both proportionately and other- 
wise, are clamoring for a better preparation to meet the problems 
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of life than at any previous time. Today is the age of specialization 
in education just as it is in industry. 

Let me return to my title, or titles, THE REGISTRAR-ADMIS- 
SIONS OFFICER: LOOKING AHEAD, or THREE AREAS AND 
A CHALLENGE. We are on the threshold of tremendous activities 
and discoveries in education, far beyond the dreams of most of us. 
It is unnecessary to reiterate now the leadership we can exert in these 
undertakings simply by accepting it. 

Let us have a vision of the opportunity that is ours in this field of 
education. The American Indian pitched his tent on the greatest 
iron ore deposits in this country, and yet he continued to fashion his 
arrow points from flint. He failed to develop his resources for the 
good of mankind. 

Yes, the future foretells a great destiny for the Registrar-Admis- 
sions Officer, and I am very sure he will not be found wanting. 
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Business Meetings 
Reports of Officers and Committees* 


I. REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


J. G. Quick: In behalf of the Nominating Committee, I have 
the honor to present the following report on nominations for the 
offices of Second Vice President, First Vice President and President 
of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers for 1954-55. No nominations for Secretary or Treasurer 
are being made. The incumbents, James K. Hitt and E. Vincent 
O’Brien, are still serving the unexpired portions of their terms of 
office. 

The Committee nominates for Second Vice President, Miss Stella 
Morris, Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College. 

For First Vice President, John M. Rhoads, Temple University. 

For President, Albert F. Scribner, Valparaiso University. 

This report is respectfully submitted by the Nominating Committee, 
William F. Adams, Warren P. Clement, Irene M. Davis, Charles 
Maruth, Ethelyn Toner, and J. G. Quick. 

This report was unanimously adopted by vote of the Association. 


II. REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


It seems that the last twelve months have been busy ones. With no 
major crises in higher education or the specific work of registrars and 
admissions officers, the months have been filled with a variety of 
activities for your president. 

One of the first things we did was to consider the problem of com- 
mittee assignments. In order to obtain suggestions for such assign- 
ments, letters were written to registrars in each of the forty-eight 
states and, of course, in many instances letters were written to several 
registrars within the state asking for suggestions for new persons 
to be placed on committees in order that we might make contacts with 
new people. Letters were written to all those responsible for reporting 
in the booklet “Credit Given by Educational Institutions,” to all 
presidents of regional and state associations and to others well 


* The report of the Treasurer, as audited, will appear in our number for October. 
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acquainted with registrars and admissions officers in each area. These 
letters giving suggestions were then submitted to Albert Scribner, the 
Program Chairman, and to Ira Smith for suggestions concerning 
leadership for the Clinic for New Registrars. 

Since Ted McCarrel was to edit the publication “Credit Given by 
Educational Institutions,’ those letters received suggesting changes 
in this publication and all material related to it were sent to him. 

Your president attended various educational and professional 
meetings during the year. The first of these was the Harvard Summer 
School Conference on Educational Administration which was held 
at Harvard, July 13-14. It was at this meeting that the first discus- 
sions were held concerning the proposed study on college age popu- 
lation trends. As a result of these discussions, I was asked to make 
a presentation before the American Council in October. On the return 
trip from Harvard, I stopped in New York and with Vincent O’Brien 
we visited Mr. Auer concerning the Time and Life reception which 
had been given the preceding two years. Mr. Auer indicated that 
budgetary limitations did not permit the giving of such a reception 
this year. We tried as diplomatically as possible to pass on to him the 
feeling of the Executive Committee and members of the Association 
that we did not want them to feel under obligation to us and that 
we, as an Association of individual registrars, did not wish to feel 
under undue obligation to them. 

During the summer, several requests came to compare notes con- 
cerning college age population trends and future enrollments. After 
considerable correspondence with members of the Executive Com- 
mittee and others, the Executive Committee decided to publish 3,500 
copies of the booklet College Age Population Trends 1940- 
1970. 

In September letters were sent to all regional associations encourag- 
ing them to plan for their regional meetings and offering assistance 
in any way possible. During this time, correspondence was carried 
on concerning the appointment of committee members in order that 
tentative appointments could be presented to the Executive Committee 
members for their approval or modifications at the October 15-16 
meeting. Answers were requested in order that committee assignments 
might be as definite as possible by mid-October. 

On October 7, I attended the meeting of the American Council 
Committee on Civilian Higher Education for Military Personnel 
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and on October 8-9 attended the meeting of the American Council 
where I presented the paper on College Age Population Trends. 
Similar presentations concerning College Age Population Trends 
have been given before the Association of Presidents of Church Re- 
lated Colleges in Indiana, the Ohio Association of College Presidents 
and Deans, the Ohio College and University Business Officers, the 
North Central Summer School Directors, the Ninth National Confer- 
ence on Higher Education in Chicago and I will present the material 
before the College and University Business Officers meeting in Still- 
water, Oklahoma next week. During the year I attended regional as- 
sociation meetings in Missouri, Colorado-Wyoming, Pacific Coast, 
Middle States, Indiana, Virginia and Texas. 

The association was represented at inaugurations of approximately 
twenty presidents of colleges and universities and at approximately 
five allied Association meetings throughout the year. 

The National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards held a series of five meetings in Washington, D.C., New 
Orleans, Santa Fe, Portland and Milwaukee. Registrars or admissions 
officers in the vicinity were asked to represent the Association at these 
meetings. Most complete reports were received from W. H. Norris 
and Wayne Durrell who attended the meeting in Portland. Other re- 
ports were either late or sketchy. These meetings seemed well organ- 
ized and were apparently successful. Such topics as ‘Projecting Enroll- 


ment and Personnel Needs’, ‘‘Developing Selective Recruitment Pro- 
grams’, ‘Improving Teacher Education Programs and Facilities’ were 
discussed. As can be seen from the topics, the registrars and admis- 
sions officers can assist in the solution of these problems. Since the 
expenses were kept at a minimum by inviting those to attend who had 
very short distances to travel, it would seem that the project was very 
much worthwhile. 

The publication College Age Population Trends 1940-1970 proved 
to be very popular and has been distributed widely. First, two copies 
were sent to each member college or university. Copies were sent to 
those requesting one or two additional copies. When more copies were 
requested, a letter was sent asking that the college or university send 
enough money to pay for the cost of mailing. In this way requests for 
excessive numbers were kept down and the costs were also kept rela- 
tively low. Three thousand five hundred copies were printed in August, 
3,000 in November and 2,000 more copies in January. Approximately 
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900 copies are now cn hand. I believe we have enough postage to cover 
the mailing of these additional copies. 

Further work now needs to be done in the formulation of educa- 
tional policies in the various colleges and universities which will de- 
termine the amount of expansion each college or university is to 
undertake. Registrars and admissions officers can do much in supply- 
ing information which will assist in making these decisions. If the 
members in our Association continue to be alert to the changing 
needs, we can continue to offer service to each of our own individual 
colleges and universities and to the whole field of higher education. 

Respectfully submitted, 
RONALD B. THOMPSON, President 


III. REPORT OF THE SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 


In the Association Constitution only one brief sentence is required 
to describe the duties of the Second Vice-President—‘““The Second 
Vice-President shall have charge of the campaign for extending the 
membership of the Association.” Armed with this simple directive 
I checked member institutions against our potential (institutions 
listed in Education Directory, Part 3, U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare—Office of Education), and found that approxi- 
mately 650 eligible institutions are not enjoying the privilege of mem- 
bership in our Association. A second fact was evident—that cancella- 
tions of membership occasionally exceed our gains. This situation 
posed both challenge and responsibility. 

Our Association has issued several excellent and helpful publica- 
tions this year; therefore, it seemed appropriate to emphasize the 
advantages of this particular phase of Association activity to eligible 
non-members. In the 697 letters addressed to Admissions Officers and 
Registrars in those institutions, I listed the Association publications 
sent regularly to members, and stressed the benefits derived from 
using these “‘tools’’ of our profession. The emphasis on publications 
paid off, and it is with a sense of satisfaction that I report to this 
Association that as of April 19th, we have this year approved 101 ap- 
plications for membership. There were seventy-one new institutional 
memberships, eight reinstatements, seventeen additional memberships 
from staff members of member institutions, and five honorary member- 
ships. Six applications from non-listed institutions were received, and 
the institutions advised that they would be eligible as soon as they 
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are cleared for listing in a coming issue of the Education Directory. 

I believe that the new publications this year have served as a “‘hold- 
ing power” because we have had only sixteen cancellations of mem- 
bership—three for institutions that have closed, two from additional 
members, and eleven for miscellaneous reasons, primarily financial. It 
is hoped that a steady flow of pertinent publications, including the 
page additions to Association Policies and Procedures—A Handbook, 
will not only stimulate membership increase, but will serve to pre- 
serve our gains. 

Breakdown of new members by titles shows accessions from nearly 
all areas of college and university administration; also reflects the 
variety of titles under which the Admissions Officer-Registrar carries 
on his admissions, registration, and records responsibilities. 


Director of Admissions ........... 7 
Administrator of Business Affairs .... 1 Director of School ............... 1 
Director of Student Personnel ...... 2 
Chairman of Admissions .......... 61 
Dean of Admissions .............. 3 Supervisor of Credentials .......... 1 
1 


Another interesting fact is that the eligible institutions of the fol- 
lowing States and possessions have 100 per cent membership: Alaska, 
Nevada, Utah, and Puerto Rico. 

Notwithstanding our aggressive membership campaigns, and a 
present membership totalling 1,537, only 1,358 member institutions 
out of an eligible 1,851 listed in the Education Directory, Part 3, 
for 1953-54, are members, so future Second Vice-Presidents must 
remain alert to the need of sustained effort to extend Association 
benefits to the majority of eligible institutions, as well as to increase 
the number of “‘additional’”” memberships. 

I close my report with an expression of appreciation to the staff of 
the Office of Education of the United States Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, for co-operation in furnishing names of edu- 
cational institutions listed after the Directory was printed. 

The following table shows our membership of last year and this 
year with notations as to cancellations and new members. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ELLEN L. DEERING, Second Vice-President 
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Membership Cancel- New Members & Membership 


States April 1953 lations Reinstatements April 1954 

15 2 17 

93 3 6 96 

20 1 21 

21 3 24 

District of Columbia ...... 18 2 20 ; 
30 1 2 31 

29 1 4 32 

Massachusetts ............ 61 5 66 

48 1 49 

14 1 5 18 

16 2 18 

New Hampshire .......... 5 1 6 

New Mexico ............ 9 9 

North Caroling... 33 1 4 36 

North Dakota ............ 9 9 

83 1 3 85 

Rhode Island ............ 11 1 1 11 

South Carolina .......... 22 22 

South Dakota ............ 12 12 

35 1 3 37 

21 3 24 
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Membership Cancel- New Members & Membership 


States April 1953 lations Reinstatements April 1954 
Lebanese Republic ........ 1 1 
3 1 4 
1,424 16 96 1,504 
28 5 33 
1,452 16 101 1,537 


IV. REPORT OF THE BUDGET COMMITTEE 
Proposed Budget for 1954-55 


INCOME 
Subscriptions to College and University 750.00 
Advertising in College and University ................cccceceseees 500.00 
EXPENDITURES 

Committee on Evaluation and Standards ................2ceceeeeee 1,250.00 
Committee on Special Projects 

Admissions Policies & Practices ...........cccccecsecs 300.00 

High School-College Relations 200.00 


* Estimates of income supplied by the Treasurer. 
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Committee on Co-operation with Governmental Agencies ........... 700.00 
Committee on Constitution and By-Laws 100.00 
Committee on Regional Associations ..............cesceecceccees 850.00 


Respectfully submitted, 
E. VINCENT O’BRIEN 
ALBERT F. SCRIBNER 
RONALD B. THOMPSON 
EMMA E. DETERS, Chairman 


This budget was adopted by action of the Association. 


V. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


At the meeting of the Committee on Regional Associations in St. 
Louis on Tuesday, April 20th, 1954, seventeen of the twenty-six 
associations were represented as follows: 


Alabama Kansas North Carolina 
Arkansas Louisiana Southern 
Colorado-W yoming Michigan Texas 

Georgia (new association) Middle States Virginia 
Illinois Missouri West Virginia 
Indiana Nebraska 


The meeting opened with a report by the chairman. He presented 
an analysis of the activities reported by the various associations for the 
1952-53 academic year. The following observations were noted: 


1. Eight indicated that the only activity of their association was the annual 


meeting. 
2. Eight were concerned primarily with the general topic of High School-College 
Relations. Three of these associations held joint meetings with secondary school 


principals. 

3. Four were embarked on the preparation of a uniform High School Transcript 
blank. Incidentally, two associations reported state-wide adoptions. 

4. Three directed their attention to Student Enrollments and Enrollment Trends. 


Also in his report, the chairman informed the group that members 
of the executive and other committees of the AACRAO participated 
in fourteen regional association meetings during 1953-54. For the 
record they were as follows: 
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Regional Association Dates Place Attending 
West Virginia Oct. 14-16, 1953 Morgantown John M. Rhoads 
Missouri Oct. 16-17, 1953 St. Louis Ronald B. Thompson 
Illinois Oct. 22-23, 1953 Bloomington Fred Thomason 
Indiana Oct. 29, 1953 Indianapolis Ronald B. Thompson 
Kansas Oct, 29, 1953 Wichita James K. Hitt 
Kentucky Oct. 29, 1953 Lexington E. Whitworth 
Colorado-Wyoming Nov. 6, 1953 Denver, Colo. Ronald B, Thompson 
Pacific Coast Nov. 8-11, 1953 Vancouver, B.C. Ronald B. Thompson 
and E. Whitworth 
New England Nov. 20-21, 1953 Boston, Mass. Albert F. Scribner 
Middle States Nov. 27-28, 1953 Atlantic City, Ronald B. Thompson 
N.J. and E. Whitworth 
Southern Dec. 2, 1953 Memphis, Tenn. E. Whitworth 
Virginia Dec. 4, 1953 Williamsburg Ronald B. Thompson 
Oklahoma April 9, 1954 | Edmond James K. Hitt 
Alabama April 10, 1954 Montgomery E. Whitworth 


At the request of the chair, each of the representatives present gave 
a brief report on the activities of his or her association during the past 
year. These reports were most interesting and stimulating and in- 
dicated that the activities of the regional associations were definitely 
on the increase. 

The committee then directed its attention to the possibility of in- 
tegrating more closely the work of the national organization and that 
of the several regional associations. Although it was evident that there 
were many significant areas where such integration and co-operation 
were possible, it was suggested that perhaps for next year it might 
be desirable to emphasize two very important topics: 

1. The immediate need for urging institutional and statewide planning for the 

enrollment increases predicted for the next decade. 

2. Increased emphasis on the subject of High School-College Relations. 

For the first of these topics, the committee was most fortunate that 
Dr. Ronald B. Thompson was present to discuss this item. He de- 
scribed the overwhelming dernands that had been received for copies 
of the AACRAO publication, “College Age Population Trends” and 
the increased prestige that this publication had brought to the associa- 
tion. He indicated that these data were only the starting point and that 
institutions should begin planning now for future enrollments. It is 
in this area, he pointed out, that the registrar and admissions officer can 
be of invaluable service to the institution. 

It was also timely that Dr. Clyde Vroman could be with the com- 
mittee to discuss the second topic dealing with High School-College 
Relations. In his discussion, Dr. Vroman described the history and 
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growth of his committee and reported some preliminary outcomes of 
the work of his group. He solicited the help of the regional associa- 
tions and suggested that perhaps it would be desirable to send to the 
officers of each association an outline of the proposed ‘Guide to 
High School College Relations.” This might encourage several of the 
associations to include this item for discussion in future meetings, the 
results of which might provide Dr. Vroman and his committee with 
many valuable suggestions. 

Both Dr. Thompson and Dr. Vroman expressed their willingness to 
be of assistance to the regional associations by participating in their 
meetings in conjunction with their respective topics. In this connec- 
tion, the chairman encouraged the officers of the associations to invite 
members of the executive committee and committee chairmen of the 
AACRAO to participate in their annual meetings. In this way, the 
work of the national organization and that of the several regional 
associations might be more closely integrated. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ERNEST WHITWORTH, Chairman 


VI. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CO-OPERATION 
WITH GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES 


Your Committee on Co-operation with Governmental Agencies 
desires to present the following as its annual report. 

During the year a number of letters from members of the Associa- 
tion and some from outside the Association have been received by 
your chairman for study by our Committee. The Committee has made 
every effort to give careful consideration to each and every inquiry 
that has been received. Most, if not all, of the questions presented 
were discussed when our Committee met with the members of the 
U. S. Office of Education in Washington, April 1 and 2, 1954. It is in- 
deed a hopeful sign when members of our Association write in about 
problems which seem to concern their own work in a peculiar way. It 
is refreshing to have people outside of our Association write us 
about problems of mutual concern. 


Meeting with Representatives of U.S. O ffice of Education 
of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Thursday, Friday, April 1, 2, 1954 


On April 1 and 2, the Committee met in Washington with the mem- 
bers of the staff of the Office of Education, Department of Health, Ed- 
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ucation, and Welfare. Mr. George Tuttle of the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers Committee was unable 
to be present. The U. S. Commissioner of Education, Dr. Samuel 
Brownell, honored us with his presence and expressed his gratitude 
to the Registrars through the Committee for their co-operation with 
the Office of Education. Those attending from the Office of Educa- 
tion were Dr. Brownell, Mr. Armsby, Dr. Conrad, Mr. Flynt, Dr. 
Goldthorpe, Dr. Goodykoontz, Dr. Harrington, Dr. Iffert, Mr. Jaracz, 
Dr. Johnston, Miss King, Dr. Lindegren, Mr. Prang, Dr. Sassani, Mr. 
Shook, Mr. Thompson, and Mrs. Wilkins. Mr. Axt and Mr. Mills 
from the National Science Foundation were present and participated 
in the Friday morning session. 


Study of College Student Retention and Withdrawal 


Mr. Iffert, Specialist for Faculty and Facilities, Division of Higher 
Education, presented a progress report on the co-operative AACRAO- 
OEd Study of College Student Retention and Withdrawal, Mr. Iffert 
showed that as of the present time the percentages of returns from 
students included in the sample study showed over-representation 
from Teachers Colleges and under-representation from Junior Col- 
leges. He further presented the preliminary results of replies to in- 
quiries for Reasons for Going to College and Reactions from College 
Experiences. In response to a question Mr. Iffert stated that the replies 
were characterized by sincerity which would probably not prevail were 
the institutions to attempt to use the questionnaires themselves. He 
also indicated that the Office of Education does not have facilities for 
analyzing the reports and reporting back the results to individual 
institutions, but he did state that copies of the report would be sent 
to all participating institutions. It appears that Junior Colleges and 
Negro Colleges have not been able to follow through to any great 
extent with the studies after receiving the questionnaires. It appears 
that the reason for this is that they do not have the office help with 
which to carry on the study. It is to be hoped that some way may 
be found to give assistance to these schools for the purpose of complet- 
ing their programs. The consensus of opinion of those assembled 
was that the results of this study will be most informative to the 
participating institutions, and that it will also be of value for all in- 
stitutions of higher learning as well as secondary schools. 
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Evaluation of Foreign Credentials 


Dr. Goodykoontz was present with several members of her staff. 
She stated that her services are now a part of the Comparative Educa- 
tion Branch, Division of International Education. Dr. Goodykoontz 
discussed in some detail the functions of her branch of work, stating 
that the central points now are: studies of foreign educational systems, 
evaluation of foreign credentials, and advice to the Veterans Adminis- 
tration in connection with the desire of foreign educational institutions 
to be certified for the admission of American G.I.’s receiving benefits 
under the public laws providing such benefits. Other functions or 
services include maintaining a clearinghouse on foreign students com- 
ing to this country and American students going abroad for study or 
other educational purposes through government grants; operating an 
educational materials library for students and Point IV employees 
going abroad; and keeping in touch with educational activities of inter- 
national organizations, and the like. 

It appears that a rumor has gotten abroad that Dr. Goodykoontz 
and her staff are no longer evaluating foreign credentials. This is en- 
tirely contrary to fact. It was pointed out that the Comparative Educa- 
tion Branch is making every effort to help Registrars help themselves 
in the evaluation of foreign credentials. It seems that institutions 
which need the help of the Comparative Education Branch most are 
ones who know least about its work. The AACRAO should do all in 
its power to publicize the work of the Comparative Education Branch. 
This information should be helpful not only to members of the 
AACRAO, but to all college Registrars. We recommend to the Execu- 
tive Board of the AACRO that a means be found to publicize this — 
service. 

Study of Costs Incident to Attending College 

Mr. Granville Thompson, the director of this study, gave a very 
favorable progress report. He stated that replies had been received 
from 15,500 students and 111 institutions, representing between 63 
and 65 per cent of the sample. It was indicated that the student replies 
to the various questions on the questionnaire are apparently sincere 
and quite reliable. It would appear that the results of this study are 
going to be very informative to the institutions concerned and also to 
other institutions who may receive the report. One of the big problems 
with this study, as with other studies the Office of Education is spon- 
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soring or co-sponsoring, is that budgetary considerations prevent an 
extended dissemination of the results of such studies; at least in such 
form and at such time that they can be most helpful to all of our in- 
stitutions. The group studied procedures whereby the best results 
could be obtained from this study. 


Public Law 550 


The delimiting date for veterans under Public Law 550 is August 
20, 1954. This means that some veterans who have not yet initiated 
their training will have to do so at the beginning of the coming 
summer quarter or lose their rights. Presumably, this may work a hard- 
ship on many veterans. Your Committee has recommended that the 
delimiting date be extended to October 15, 1954. Moving forward 
the date in this way enables the student to delay his enrollment to the 
beginning of the fall quarter 1954, and thus take advantage of his 
rights under Public Law 550. 


Veterans in General 


The Committee gave some attention to the necessity of continuing 
to report statistics to the Office of Education on veterans. The veteran 
student is a class of students created by Congress, and thus it appears 
that we still need to keep statistics on the veteran. It was indicated that 
our general procedure of keeping veterans’ statistics is satisfactory. 


Selective Service 


Several reports have been received which stated that heavy inroads 
are being made on graduate students by Selective Service. Some insti- 
tutions seem to be affected more seriously than others. Possibly the 
best way to take action on this question is to make special appeals to 
the local Selective Service Boards as questions arise. It is further sug- 
gested that this Association may consider a resolution deploring the 
fact that many competent graduate students are now having their 
graduate study interrupted or are even being prohibited from entering 
graduate school because of being called into the Armed Forces. 


The National Science Foundation 


Mr. Axt and Mr. Mills of the National Science Foundation by 
mutual invitation from your chairman and the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion met with the Committee and discussed the proposed Survey of 
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Financial Support to Graduate Students. This discussion included also 
the draft of the questionnaire to be used. The questionnaire is now 
being tried out by three schools as a sort of pilot test. The purpose of 
this questionnaire is twofold: to discover first, manpower and the extent 
of federal support to research, and second, how many graduate stu- 
dents are supported by research, and how big a program the National 
Science Foundation should request. 

This questionnaire is quite a complicated one and is to be sent to 
the several departments in the institutions concerned for the collec- 
tion of data. The questionnaire was discussed in some detail. The two 
chief problems connected with conducting the study are time and 
finances. The present questionnaire is quite voluminous in nature and 
very likely will not be duplicated any time in the near future. This 
pertains in particular to the amount of money each graduate student 
is receiving and the source thereof. The National Science Foundation, 
however, is interested and will continue to be interested in securing 
data of student enrollments in the various sciences. It was pointed 
out that it will be difficult to obtain this for freshmen and sophomores 
with any degree of accuracy, but it can be obtained with considerable 
accuracy for juniors and seniors. 

Your Committee assured the National Science Foundation that the 
AACRAO was interested in co-operating with the Foundation to secure 
for them the information they want. We will work with the National 
Science Foundation during the year in an effort to arrange our 
statistics so as to furnish them the desired information. 


The Education Directory, Part 3: Higher Education 


It was voted to approve the proposal that the phrase “transcript of 
record be given full value’ be changed to “‘transcript of record given 
same value as if coming from a fully accredited institution” in the 
form letter used by the OEd to determine the eligibility of unac- 
credited institutions for listing in the Education Directory, Part 3: 
Higher Education. 


Engineering Enrollment and Degree Study 


The Engineering Enrollment and Degree Study comprises a detailed 
collection of data on degrees granted and enrollments in Colleges of 
Engineering. For many years the questionnaires for the collection of 
these data have been sent directly to the deans of the College of Engi- 
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neering. The information asked for on these questionnaires is very in- 
formative to all concerned. One of the chief functions of the Registrar- 
Admissions Officer is that of records. To this end it is felt that Reg- 
istrars in institutions which have Engineering programs should keep 
their statistical data in such a way as to be able to furnish information 
called for on these questionnaires. As of now the questionnaires are 
sent to the deans of the Colleges of Engineering, and they in turn fre- 
quently ask the Registrar for the necessary information. The group 
assembled felt that the following program would be an improvement 
over the present one: One, that three copies of the questionnaire be 
sent to the Registrar. Two, that the Registrar keep one copy, send 
one copy to the Dean for his information, and return the third copy 
to the Office of Education. Three, that the Dean of the College of 
Engineering be informed immediately upon receipt of the question- 
naire by the Registrar. Four, that changes should not be made in the 
information asked for unless first approved by the Deans concerned. 

In the future the Degree Data will be asked for during the summer; 
and the Enrollment Data will be asked for in October as is done now. 
It appears that this schedule will lighten the reporting load on the 
Registrar's Office as it will enable us to report all degrees at the same 
time. It may take some time to re-arrange the schedule of reporting, 
but all concerned are very anxious to work out the new arrangements. 


Diploma Mills or Fraudulent Schools 


It was brought to the attention of the group that there are a great 
many diploma mills or fraudulent schools throughout the country. The 
situation appears to be more alarming than most of us seem to think. 
It is very difficult to get at the source of this evil. 

Your Committee has given considerable attention to this source of 
concern to all of us, and it has the full co-operation of the staff of the 
U.S. Office of Education. 

The Association for Higher Education, National Education Associa- 
tion, has a Committee on Fraudulent Schools and Colleges. Dr. James 
B. Edmonson, Dean Emeritus, School of Education, University of 
Michigan, is chairman of this Committee. This Committee has for a 
number of years been working on the problem of degree mills or 
fraudulent schools, and it is making considerable progress. It is 
thought that the AACRAO should take an active part in helping to 
eliminate fraudulent schools. This problem ties itself up very closely 
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with fraudulent transcripts, a matter in which we are greatly inter- 
ested. It is believed that there should appear in College and University 
from time to time a statement about fraudulent schools. These state- 
ments can come from your own Committee or from the Committee on 
Fraudulent Schools of the National Education Association, or they 
can be a combination of the two. 


Statistical Re ports 

Your Committee gave considerable attention to the problem of 
Statistical Reports to be furnished the U. S. Office of Education, Atten- 
tion was given to some of our basic definitions in an effort to define 
some of them more clearly. Attention was given to suggested revisions 
of Degree Report Forms. There was discussed the question of whether 
the first professional degree should be reported with the Bachelor’s 
Degree or whether it should be counted as a graduate degree. Some 
time was taken up with the Fall Report on Faculty. Other items were 
also given some attention. It is hoped that your Committee can from 
time to time place in College and University a brief statement about 
the definitions and changes in definitions. 


Projections of Enrollments 

The Office of Education and your own Committee are greatly con- 
cerned with the impacts on education of the greatly increased enroll- 
ments in education at all levels during the next ten to fifteen years. 
Dr. Ronald Thompson’s study on ‘College Age Populaion Trends, 
1940-1970”, played a prominent part in this discussion, as also did a 
somewhat similar study carried on by Mr. Jaracz of the Office of Edu- 
cation. Higher education is going to be affected by a shortage of 
housing, by a shortage of faculty, and particularly by a lack of proper 
finances to meet the increased enrollment. It is believed that this is one 
of our most crucial problems in education during the next several 
years. Every institution should work out its own plans and policies for 
meeting the problem. Municipalities and states are going to have to 
face up to the situation immediately. In many instances surveys are 
going to be needed. It was indicated that some of the private founda- 
tions may be interested in helping to finance some of these studies. 


The Revision of the Guide 


The Guide to the Evaluation of Service Experiences has served a 
great purpose in educational circles. From time to time it needs to be 
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brought up to date. Under the general leadership of George Tuttle, 
and in co-operation with the American Council on Education, this has 
been accomplished during the year. Apparently this work is of such 
nature that it needs to be a continuing process. 


Recommendations 


It is recommended that the Executive Committee of the AACRAO 
take under consideration: 

1. The desirability of giving further study to this whole problem 
of the effects of increased enrollments on Higher Education, and 
that some outside agencies be solicited for funds to finance further 
studies pertaining to the project. 

2. That ways and means be found to give more complete coverage 
to studies as they are completed, which are now being carried on by 
the AACRAO and the U. S. Office of Education and other college 
offices. Reference here is made particularly to the Study of College 
Student Retention and Withdrawal and the Study of Costs Students 
Incur in Attending College. 

3. That the work of the Comparative Education Branch, Division 
of International Education, needs to be brought again to the attention 
of the entire membership of our Association with particular stress on 
its broadened scope of service. 

4, There are a number of educational definitions which affect 
directly the U. S. Office of Education and our work with them. Around 
1948 the AACRAO and the U. S. Office of Education worked out 
jointly a series of definitions for our mutual benefit. It is believed that 
some of these definitions are not too well understood by members of 
the Association. Furthermore, definitions need to be revised from 
time to time, and this is being done by your Committee in co-operation 
with the U. S. Office of Education. Publicity, possibly through the 
medium of COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY, needs to be given to these defi- 
nitions and to revisions of definitions. Possibly reprints could be sent 
to some institutions which do not hold membership in the AACRAO. 

There are a number of studies which can and should be carried on 
by the AACRAO which would be of help to education in general. In 
some of these studies we need the direct co-operation of the U. S. 
Office of Education. It is recommended that the Executive Committee 
consider soliciting the aid of some of the educational foundations for 
necessary funds to carry on these studies. 
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5. In view of the fact that there are many Registrars who do not 
hold membership in the AACRAO, and in view of the fact that these 
people may come from institutions which in many instances are in 
urgent need of our assistance, it is recommended that some means be 
found to give recognition of the activities of the AACRAO to this 
group. It might be desirable to send to such Registrars—and at our 
own expense—excerpts of important actions of the Association, or 
papers read before it on important subjects from time to time. 

One of the chief concerns of your Committee is the fact that too 
many of our most important activities never reach the rank and file 
of our Association, and thus fail to accomplish the best results. 

Respectfully submitted, 
LEONARD NysTROM 
GEORGE TUTTLE 
C. O. WILLIAMS 
R. F. THOMASON, Chairman 


VII. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SPECIAL PROJECTS 


At the present time there are 8 committees working under the 
direction of the Committee on Special Projects and 60 people are 
involved in its work. The general members of the committee discussed 
policy matters through correspondence and were kept informed con- 
cerning the progress of the various groups. This report must, of neces- 
sity, be composed of reports of the work of the sub-committees. 

The sub-committee on Admissions Policies and Practices has pre- 
pared a questionnaire which is being distributed to all members of the 
Association. The questionnaire has been approved by the general 
members of the Committee and should come to the desks of the 
Registrars any day. It is hoped that in the fall some report may be 
ready for distribution to the membership. This is the first evidence of 
accomplishment on the part of this committee. 

The sub-committee on the College Catalogue has been in the process 
of organization during this year and will meet for the first time on 
Tuesday, April 20. At the present time the work of this committee is 
exploratory in nature and we have nothing definite to report. 

The sub-committee on Credit Given has prepared the 1954 edition. 
This publication is one of the most valuable prepared by the Associa- 
tion and the committee is to be commended for its fine report. This 
year, for the first time, a statement on colleges in Mexico has been 
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included in the Texas report. The next report is to be available for 
distribution in January 1955 and will be under the editorship of Ted 
McCarrel of the State University of Iowa. It is suggested that 3000 
copies of the 1955 Report be printed and that the following plan for 
distribution be approved: 


. That three copies be sent to each reporting officer 

. That at least ten copies be sent to each of the officers of AACRAO 

. That one copy be sent to the Dean of each of the Graduate Colleges 

. That each member of the Association receive a single copy 

. That a charge of $.50 be made for all additional copies 

. That the officers of the various regional associations and other legitimate 


offices requesting copies be furnished them free of charge. 

The committee discussed the inclusion in the Report of the insti- 
tutions accredited by the American Association of Bible Institutes and 
Bible Colleges and agreed that it would not be practical. The com- 
mittee felt strongly that, during this period when the whole accredit- 
ing movement is undergoing drastic changes, we should confine our 
reporting on accrediting to the five large regional associations. 

The sub-committee on Enrollment Trends was discharged since the 
last meeting of the Executive Committee and we can only report that 
the money appropriated has been used for the publication of the Col- 
lege Age Population Trends. It is recommended that this committee 
be re-activated; that it prepare a Guide for computing institutional 
enrollments; that it consider consulting with Pres. Raymond Walters of 
the University of Cincinnati concerning the possibility of taking over 
his report; and that it prepare continuing estimates of enrollments in 
the colleges each year. 

The sub-committee on Glossary of Terms has submitted a first draft 
including most of the terms used in Registrars’ Offices. It is suggested 
that a special group be named to go over the terms and that there be 
a general agreement on the definitions. It is not likely that we will get 
complete agreement on all definitions. When this report is ready for 
publication it is suggested that the general funds of the Association 
be used to publish it. 

The sub-committee on the Handbook which prepared the original 
publication has been disbanded and a new committee of review has 
been appointed. This committee has already published one set of leaf- 
lets for inclusion in the Handbook and will be called upon from time 


to time to prepare others. 
The sub-committee on High School-College Relations is moving 
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ahead with the preparation of a Guide. They now have in outline 
form a draft which might well be published for use by the member- 
ship before the final, complete draft has been prepared. The commit- 
tee will meet at this convention and will make a recommendation con- 
cerning the publication. A great deal of work has gone into the prepa- 
ration of this material at little or no cost to the Association. Whether 
this should be included as a part of the Handbook or a separate pub- 
lication similar to the College Age Population Trends is a question 
for the Executive Committee. The Committee on Special Projects 
would recommend that this preliminary form be made into a separate 
publication because in this way it will get wider distribution and 
greater recognition. 

The sub-committee on Machine Equipment has prepared a report 
which, after review and criticism by the Executive Committee, is to be 
distributed to the members of the Association. This committee has 
been very active during the past two years and will publish its report 
either as a part of the Handbook or in mimeographed form. The re- 
port will be submitted for review by the Executive Committee during 
the Association meetings. 

The sub-committee on Transcript Adequacy has been placed under 
the chairmanship of Howard Shontz and has continued its work 
during the past year. They have been especially active in their work 
with the National Association of State Directors of Teacher Educa- 
tion and Certification and with the Graduate Deans. It is not likely 
that there will be any special publication from this committee this year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN M. RuHoapbs, Chairman 


VIII. REPORT OF QUESTIONNAIRE STUDY OF MEMBERSHIP OF 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS AND 
ADMISSIONS OFFICERS REGARDING TIME OF MEETING 


To the Executive Committee: 

In December of 1953 I circularized the membership of the 
AACRAO using the accompanying letter and return post card. The 
responses to the questionnaire were quite good, with 950 post cards 
being returned. Following is a summary of the responses concerning 
the preferred time of meeting, organized according to the primary 
duty of the person responding as indicated in question 5. 
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Records Admissions Both Miscellaneous Total 


1. 3d wk in April 132 37 384 30 583 
is convenient 
Not convenient 16 29 57 if 109 
2. 1st wk in May 56 33 211 16 376 
is convenient 
Not convenient 82 24 187 12 305 
3. Prefer: 
3d wk in April 83 17 236 16 352 
lst wk in May 16 15 57 3 91 
No difference 81 26 214 33 354 


It is clear that there is preference for the continuation of our meet- 
ing during the third week in April by those whose duties involve work 
with records alone or with both records and admissions. Those who 
deal with admissions only seem to express equal preference for a 
meeting time in May as compared with the present schedule. Since 
those who deal with admissions only represent a very small segment 
of our membership, it would appear that the clear will of the majority 
favors retaining the third week in April as the meeting time. 

The remarks offered covered a wide variety of suggestions and 
comments. With those who prefer the third week in April to the first 
week in May the response most commonly given was that the work 
load of the school year increases rapidly with the approach of com- 
mencement, and that this additional work load in May would preclude 
attendance at that time, even though permitting attendance in April. 
This comment was advanced by six members dealing with records 
only, twelve who deal with both records and admissions, and men- 
tioned by none who are responsible only for admissions. 

The first week in May was indicated as being preferred to the 
third week in April because of the College Entrance Examination 
Board results and decisions that have to be handled in April, by nine 
members whose work is primarily admissions, and by four who deal in 
both records and admissions. 

The fourth question, relating to the number of annual meetings 
attended was not correlated in any way with the other responses, but 
I have tabulated these results below as a matter of general interest. It 
would appear that as we plan our programs we need not be unduly 
concerned about boring our members by repeating the same kind of 
program year after year, since the number of members who have 
attended over five meetings is relatively small compared to the number 
who have attended five meetings or less. 
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No. of Meet- 


ings Attended Records Admissions 
0 53 26 
1 42 15 
2 2 9 
3 16 7 
4 7 1 
2. 16 2 
6 5 2 
7 2 3 
8 4 1 
9 1 - 
10 2 2 
11-15 9 4 
over 15 9 - 


Both Miscellaneous Total 
116 18 213 
115 16 188 
68 6 108 
59 4 86 
25 5 38 
25 5 48 
19 I 27 
13 18 
12 17 
5 - 6 
12 16 
1 41 
18 6 33 


Respectfully submitted, 


JaMEs K. Hirt, Secretary 


IX. COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION AND By-LAws 


The Committee on Constitution and By-Laws recommended, and 
the Convention adopted, the following revisions: 


Constitution, Article IV, Section 1 


Old wording 
Fourth sentence: With the exception of 
the treasurer and editor, the elected 
officers etc. 


Last sentence: With the exception of the 
editor and treasurer, no officer shall be 
etc. 


New wording 


With the exception of the treasurer, the 
elected officers etc. 


With the exception of the secretary and 
treasurer, no elected officer shall be etc. 


By-Laws, Article III, Section 3 


The first vice-president shall act as the 
chief assistant to the president and shall 
succeed to that office in case it becomes 
vacant, 


The first vice-president shail act as the 
chief assistant to the president, shall 
complete any unexpired term in case the 
office of president becomes vacant, and 
shall automatically succeed the presi- 
dent upon the expiration of his term of 
office. 


By-Laws, Article V, Section 6 


The editorial staff shall consist of the 
editor and nine associate editors ap- 
pointed annually by the editor. 


The editorial staff shall consist of the 
editor and six or more associate editors, 
appointed annually by the editor. The 
number of associate editors shall be 
fixed from time to time by the executive 
committee, upon recommendation of the 
editor. 
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X. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


The Committee on Resolutions submits the following resolutions: 


1. 


Resolved, that the American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers thank the officers of the Association for 
their diligent and successful work for the Association during the 
past year, and O. W. Wagner, General Chairman, and all mem- 
bers of Convention committees for their generous efforts to 
make this a thoroughly fine meeting. 


. Resolved, that the members of the Association offer their con- 


gtatulations to the Committee on Special Projects and in par- 
ticular to our President, R. B. Thompson, for the preparation 
of the report ‘‘College Age Population Trends”; to G. P. Tuttle 
for undertaking the work of revising and bringing up to date, 
the Handbook “Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the 
Armed Services’; and to D. T. Ordeman and the members of his 
Committee, for preparing the Association Handbook “Policies 
and Procedures.” 


. Resolved, that the Association thank the guests who contributed 


to the success of the meeting: Bland L. Stradley, The Reverend 
Dr. Alfred O. Fuerbringer, The Honorable Raymond Tucker, 
John Dale Russell, Willard Goslin, Dwayne Orton, T. Harris 
Broad, The Reverend Paul C. Reinert, and the Harris Teachers 
College Choir. 


. Resolved, that the Association thank the exhibitors and especially 


those who helped with the printing of the Conference News, 
and the officials of the Anheuser-Busch Company, for the fine 
afternoon provided for our members. 


. Resolved, that the Association thank Mrs. Gretchen Happ, and 


The Principia, for their hospitality, and the management of the 
Hotel Jefferson for the many courtesies extended to the officers 
and members during the meeting. 

Because of the untimely and tragic death of Miss Alma H. 
Preinkert, be it resolved that suitable scrolls be prepared in her 
memory, one to be sent to her family and one to the University 
of Maryland. 

The Committee recommends the adoption of this report and 
requests the Secretary to send copies of these resolutions to the 
proper persons. It was so ordered by action of the convention. 
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New HoNorARY MEMBERS 


At the Annual Dinner on April 21, honorary memberships in 
AACRAO were conferred upon three present or former members: 


Helen Burgoyne Riker 


The former Helen Burgoyne, for many years Registrar of the University of 
Cincinnati, retired from professional life in March, 1953, at the time of her mar- 
riage to Professor Albert J. Riker of the University of Wisconsin. For a number of 
years Helen Burgoyne was an active participant in the affairs of the American As- 
sociation of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, where her activities 
included membership on the Handbook Committee and the Committee on Recog- 
nition. In 1949, when the convention was held in Columbus, Ohio, she was a 
member of the reception and banquet committees, and also served that year as a 
member of the Nominating Committee. She was a member of the Ohio Regional 
Association, serving as Secretary-Treasurer from 1945 to 1948, as Vice-President 
from 1948 to 1949 and as President from 1949 to 1950. 

The present Mrs. Riker joined the staff of the Registrar’s Office at the University 
of Cincinnati as Assistant Registrar in 1918, following her graduation from the 
University of Cincinnati. She was made ‘Associate Registrar in January of 1941, and 
Registrar in July, 1941. She retired in March of 1953. 


James Adrian Gannett 


James Adrian Gannett of the University of Maine retired in August 1953 after 
serving his alma mater for 45 years, 40 of which as Registrar. Native of Yarmouth, 
Maine, graduate of the University of Maine in the class of 1908, elected to Phi 
Kappa Phi, awarded an honorary degree of Master of Arts in 1928, Mr. Gannett 
served as President of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars during 
1922-24. The General Alumni Association of the University of Maine awarded him 
the Alumni Service Emblem in 1947 “in recognition of outstanding service rendered 
through the Alumni Association to the University of Maine.” Dr. Arthur A. Hauck, 
President of the University of Maine, commenting on Mr. Gannett’s retirement said: 
“For nearly half a century James A. Gannett has been ‘Mr. University’ to thousands 
of undergraduates and alumni. He has been a loyal friend, kindly advisor, and re- 
spected administrator to students and faculty alike. Keeper not only of the official 
records but also the fine traditions of the University, Mr. Gannett has also served 
his alma mater well on numerous committees and administrative boards. I know I 
speak for his colleagues, alumni, and students in expressing appreciation for Mr. 
Gannett’s long, devoted, and effective service.” 

At its annual meeting in 1953 the New England Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars and Admissions Officers honored Mr. Gannett; Mr. Joseph C. MacKinnon, 
Registrar, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, as spokesman for the Association 
said: “As President of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars during 
1922-24 and ever since, you have been an inspiration to young members. Your open 
forums for new registrars have been invaluable to them. Your repeated appoint- 
ments to all the important committees, including the nominating committee, have 
been most influential in guiding and developing the American Association. 

“Your friendly smile and your calm, good judgment have been a source of 
comfort in times of trouble for many of us. You have deservedly won the high 
respect and admiration of your fellow registrars and admissions officers.” 
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At this 40th annual meeting the Association is proud to honor James Adrian 
Gannett for his interest in and devotion to the duties and obligations of collegiate 


registrars. 
Ira Melville Smith 


After forty-three years of continuous service to education, serving the University 
of Illinois, the University of Chicago, and as Registrar of the University of Michi- 
gan, Ira Melville Smith, will become eligible for his furlough retirement on June 
30, 1954. His interests and achievements in the educational field have brought him 
many honors. He was elected to the presidency of the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars in 1927. He was admitted to the degree of the Doctor of Laws 
in Ashland College in 1937. Recently, the Michigan Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars and Admissions Officers cited Registrar Smith for his contributions to the 
Association and to education in general. He is a Life Member of the Michigan 
Schoolmasters’ Club and has been president of that association. His interest in civic 
affairs is reflected in the responsibilities given him as President of the Ann Arbor 
Rotary Club and President of the Ann Arbor Chamber of Commerce. His work in 
the Ann Arbor YMCA and the Washtenaw-Livingston Council Boy Scouts of 
America, serving as President of both groups, shows his devotion to the cause of 
youth. His rare combination of personality and administrative effectiveness has been 
such as to merit the great affection and respect in which he is held by his co- 
workers and his host of friends. 


REGISTRATION OF MEETINGS 
1910-1954 
Registra- 
tions Year Place President 
24 1910 Detroit A. H. Parrott, North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College (Chairman) 
30 1911 Boston *A. H. Espenshade, Pennsylvania State 
College (Chairman) 
38 1912 Chicago *A. H. Espenshade, Pennsylvania State 
College 
23 1913 Salt Lake City *J. A. Cravens, Indiana University 
46 1914 Richmond E. J. Mathews, University of Texas 
55 1915 Ann Arbor *G. O. Foster, University of Kansas 
69 1916 New York Walter Humphries, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology 
66 1917 Lexington *F. A. Dickey, Columbia University 
106 1919 Chicago *A. W. Tarbell, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 
107 1920 Washington Ezra L Gillis, University of Kentucky 
118 1922 St. Louis *A. G. Hall, University of Michigan 
160 1924 Chicago J. A. Gannett, University of Maine 
105 1925 Boulder *T. J. Wilson, Jr., University of North 
Carolina 
155 1926 Minneapolis G. P. Tuttle, University of Illinois 
214 1927 Atlanta *R. M. West, University of Minnesota 
253 1928 Cleveland Ira M. Smith, University of Michigan 
119 1929 Seattle C. E. Friley, Agricultural and Mechani- 


cal College of Texas 
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Registra- 

tions Year 
250 1930 
252 1931 
282 1932 
266 1933 
219 1934 
245 1935 
309 1936 
285 1937 
334 1938 
442 1939 
325 1940 
404 1941 
316 1942 
381 1944 
285 1946 
380 1947 
622 1948 
586 1949 
419 1950 
348 1951 
702 1952 
588 1953 
651 1954 
* Deceased 


Year 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1919 
1920 
1922 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 


Place 
Memphis 
Buffalo 
Chicago 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Raleigh 


Detroit 


Kansas City 
New Orleans 
New York 
St. Louis 


Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Atlanta 
Denver 


Philadelphia 
Columbus 


San Francisco 
Houston 
Washington 


Minneapolis 
St. Louis 


President 
*E. J. Grant, Columbia University 
J. P. Mitchell, Stanford University 
R. N. Dempster, Johns Hopkins Univer- 


sity 

J. G. Quick, University of Pittsburgh 

*F, O. Holt, University of Wisconsin 

K. P. R. Neville, University of Western 
Ontario 

*Alan Bright, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 

*J. R. Sage, Iowa State College 

Fred L. Kerr, University of Arkansas 

Edith D. Cockins, Ohio State University 

William S. Hoffman, The Pennsylvania 
State College 

J. C. MacKinnon, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology 

A. H. Larson, Eastman School of Music 

*J. R. Robinson, George Peabody College 

Ernest C. Miller, University of Chicago 

S. Woodson Canada, University of Mis- 
souri 

Carrie Mae Probst, Goucher College 

R. Fred Thomason, University of Ten- 
nessee 

R. E. McWhinnie, University of Wyo- 
ming 

Elwood C. Kastner, New York Univer- 
sity 

John E. Fellows, University of Oklahoma 

Emma E. Deters, University of Buffalo 


Ronald B. Thompson, Ohio State Uni- 
versity 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE ASSOCIATION, 1914-1954 


No. of Members 


62 


Year No. of Members 
1928 622 
1929 696 
1930 749 
1931 754 
1932 720 
1933 705 
1934 671 
1935 671 
1936 699 
1937 722 
1938 756 


100 
223 
140 
177 
194 
210 
299 
331 
384 
504 
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Year No. of Members Year No. of Members 
1939 784 1947 1200 
1940 790 1948 1181 
1941 802 1949 1245 
1942 823 1950 1380 
1943 814 1951 1438 
1944 874 1952 1483 
1945 969 1953 1452 
1946 1054 1954 1537 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS AND 
ADMISSIONS OFFICERS: COMMITTEES FOR 1954-1955 


Executive Committee 


John M. Rhoads, First Vice-President .............ssceeeees Temple University 
Stella Morris, Second Vice-President Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College 
Ronald B. Thompson, Past President ................ The Ohio State University 
Enock C, Dyrness, Chairman, Committee on Special Projects ..... Wheaton College 
Ernest Whitworth, Chairman, Committee on Regional Associations........ 


American Council on Education 


Board of Editors 


Nell M. Rothschild, Advertising Manager ............ Packer Collegiate Institute 
J. Anthony Humphreys, Subscription Manager ..Woodrow Wilson Junior College 


Eleanor Tibbetts, Professional Reading Editor ....Maryland State Teachers College 
Ernest C. Whitworth, Regional Associations Editor . .American Council on Education 


Marjorie Cather, Associate University of Denver 
Thomas A. Garrett, Associate Editor ........0ccsccssccecs St. Michael’s College 
Indiana University 
Ohio University 
Thomas Ordeman, Associate Editor ..............00ece00: Oregon State College 
True Pettengill, Associate Editor ..............cceceee University of Minnesota 
Budget 
Ronald B. Thompson, Chairman ..............+.0000- The Ohio State University 
Constitution and By-Laws 


Eastman School of Music, University of Rochester 
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Co-operation with Governmental Agencies 


Delegates to the American Council on Education 
Term Expires 


The Ohio State University 
1956 John M. Rhoads .......... Temple University 
1954 Emma Deters (Alternate) ...........ecccceeees University of Buffalo 


Evaluation and Standards 


Illinois State Normal College 
South Dakota State College 
Committee on Honorary Membership 
James K. Hitt, Chairman (ex officio) ............0eee eens University of Kansas 
University of California, Los Angeles 
Nominations 
Office Forms 
Leo M. Hauptman, Chatemam ......5.sccccccesceess Ball State Teachers College 
Marshall College 
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Illinois State Normal College 
National College of Education 
Public Relations 
Ernest C. Whitworth (ex officio) .............6. American Council on Education 


Regional Associations 


A complete list of Regional Association Committee members 
will appear in a later issue of the JOURNAL. 


Resolutions 
Iowa State College 
Case Institute of Technology 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


Special Projects 
Term Expires 


1955 Wheaton College 
1955 University of Washington 

1955 George L. Miller (Admission Policies and Practices .... Wayne University 
1956 Ted McCarrel (Credit Evaluation) ............ State University of Iowa 
1955 D. T. Ordeman (Handbook) ..........cess00. Oregon State College 
1957 Robert E. Mahn (Glossary of Terms) ............+.-. Ohio University 
1957 Clyde Vroman (High School-College Relations) ..University of Michigan 
1957. N. M. Parkhurst (Machine Equipment) ............ Purdue University 
1956 Howard Shontz (Transcript Adequacy) ........ University of California 
1956 C. O. Williams (Catelogues) ......cseseees Pennsylvania State College 

Student Retention and Withdrawal Study 

University of Tennessee 
Maryland State Teachers College 


ANNUAL MEETING COMMITTEES 
R. E. Hewes, General Chairman .......... Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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University of Maine 
Clinic for New Registrars and Admissions Officers 
The Ohio State University 
Eastman School of Music, University of Rochester 
Conference News 
Beading, Rhode Island School of Design 
Exhibits 
University of New Hampshire 
Housing 
Hospitality 


Middlebury College 


eer Central Michigan College of Education 
College of St. Catherine 
Harvard Law School 


| 
Banquet 
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Babson Institute of Business Administration 
Marshal 
Program 
Publicity, Promotion and Press Relations 
Northwest Missouri State College 
Boston Univ. School of Education 
Registration 
Williams College 
Wendell R. Fuller .......... Des Moines Still College of Osteopathy and Surgery 
Gustavus Adolphus College 
Southwest Missouri State Teachers College 
Secretarial and Mimeograph 
University of Michigan 
Boston School of Occupational Therapy 
Tours 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


| 
Entertainment of Wives 


A Guide to High School-College Relations 
for Registrars and Admissions Officers 
CLYDE VROMAN 


HIS ARTICLE is a progress report of the current project of the High 

School-College Relations Committee of the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers. During the last five 
years a group of AACRAO members has found a mutual interest in 
the area of high school-college relations and has been organized into 
an official subcommittee of the Special Projects Committee. 

At the Minneapolis meeting in 1953 the High School-College Rela- 
tions Committee outlined a plan to produce some kind of ‘‘guide”’ to 
high school-college relations for registrars and admissions officers. It 
was expected that from three to five years would be required, because 
the Committee members were interested first of all in the mutual ex- 
perience they might have as they shared information and developed 
new programs of action in their respective institutions and states. 

During 1953-54 the Committee recorded its thinking in a pre- 
liminary outline of the proposed Guide to High School-College Re- 
lations For Registrars and Admissions Officers, called ‘Document 
No. II” and dated February 15, 1954. This outline was given some 
circulation to start the next process in its development and refinement. 
It received such favorable reaction that the Executive Committee of the 
AACRAO asked this Committee to complete the preparation of the 
Guide in time for the 1955 meeting at Boston. The Committee has 
accepted this assignment as a privilege and as an opportunity to render 
a much-needed professional service. 

The balance of this article is intended to acquaint the reader with 
the plans for producing the Guide and to encourage everyone to par- 
ticipate in making this project a significant contribution to the im- 
provement of American education. 

_ The Purpose of the Guide. The completed Guide will serve first as 

a resource and guide for registrars and admissions officers and their 
staffs. In addition, it is likely that the Association will want to furnish 
copies of the Guide to many others outside of our professional group. 
By this procedure it is felt we will (a) improve the articulation be- 
tween secondary and higher education, (b) improve for students 
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their transition from high school to college, (c) assist high schools 
in the improvement of their educational programs, (d) improve our 
own college programs and services, and (e) as professional registrars 
and admissions officers, exercise appropriate and much-needed leader- 
ship in this important area of high school-college relations. 

Proposed Contents of the Guide. At present it is planned to include 
the following chapters and sections in the Guide: 


I, The Importance of Good High School-College Relations 
A. Why there is a need 
B. Problems of the high schools 
C. Problems of the colleges 
D. Process of solving the problems 
II. Historical Background of High School-College Relations 
III. The Role of the Registrar and Admissions Officer 
A. Provide information 
B. Assume leadership in improving admissions requirements 
C. Maintain effective admissions procedures 
D. Provide good orientation and registration programs 
E. Report to students, parents, schools, and campus units 
F. Statistical analyses 
IV. Areas of Common Interest Between High Schools and Colleges 
Curriculum 
. Guidance 
School’s recommendation about the student 
Admission requirements 
. Testing programs 
Grading systems and rank in class 
Counseling of college-bound youth 
. Admission to college 
. Scholarships and grants 
. Placement in college freshman courses 
. Educational experimentation 
L. Freedom, responsibility, and co-operation 
V. Institutional Programs 
VI. State Programs 
VII. National Programs 
Appendices 
Bibliography 


Production Plan. The Committee has assigned various parts of the 
Guide to some twenty members for preparation of preliminary drafts. 
Each statement will be the result of careful research and group think- 
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ing. These first statements are to be prepared by July 15, 1954. 

A Steering and Editorial Subcommittee of ten persons will co-ordi- 
nate the individual reports and prepare the next major revision of the 
Guide by September 1, 1954. Then in the fall months this revision 
of the Guide will be given national circulation for critical review and 
suggestions for improvement. Ernest Whitworth, Chairman of the 
Committee on Regional Associations, is giving major assistance to 
this exploratory process by urging that each Regional Association of 
AACRAO include time in its fall program for a thorough considera- 
tion of the preliminary draft of the Guide. Such assistance and wide- 
spread participation is imperative so that this Committee can get the 
reactions and advice of the entire membership as a basis for the final 
draft of the Guide. 

By December 1, 1954, the Steering Committee will have to have 
the reports and recommendations of various working groups, and by 
February 1, 1955, the final draft must be ready for the printer. By 
April 10, 1955, copies of the Guide will be mailed to members of 
AACRAO in time for the Boston Meeting. 

Obviously this is an ambitious schedule and program. It has been 
requested by the Executive Board. This Committee will do everything 
in its power to meet this goal. 

How You Can Help The Committee. There are various ways by 
which members of AACRAO can help this Committee produce this 
Guide to High School-College Relations for Registrars and Ad- 
missions Officers: 


1. Individuals can furnish advice, opinions, and information to the 
Committee. If you have done something along this line at your 
institution, tell us about it and send any materials you have used to 
the chairman of this Committee. Likewise, this Committee will fur- 
nish materials to you upon request. 

2. Officers of Regional and State Associations of AACRAO can include 
this subject in the programs of their meetings during the coming year. 
The Committee will assist in providing materials and resource people 
for such meetings. It especially desires to know of such plans well 
in advance of the meetings. 

3. Other state and national educational groups, such as high school 
principals, should be encouraged to provide time on their programs 
for this subject and to use this project as a medium of co-operative 
thinking and planning toward better educational outcomes. This 
Committee will give assistance upon request. 
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Conclusion. The High School-College Relations Committee finds 
itself embarked on a most stimulating project to produce a much- 
needed Guide to High School-College Relations for Registrars and 
Admissions Officers. We are motivated by a sincere desire to be of 
help to each other and to everyone who can use such information. This 
must be a teamwork job. Its strength and value will be dependent on 
the extent to which it reflects the experiences and opinions of all the 
members of AACRAO. We want you to know about it, to give us your 
assistance, and to let us know how we can assist you in solving some 
of the problems in this challenging and crucial area of high school- 
college relations. 


> 
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Reported to Us 
T. AG. 


Two Workshops on the functions of Registrars and Admissions Officers 
were held this June and another has been announced for the summer of 
1955. June 11-22, a “Workshop on the Problems of Registrars and Ad- 
missions Officers in Higher Education” was held at Catholic University of 
America. Members of AACRAO who gave special lectures in the morning 
sessions of the Workshop were as follows: 


Mr. Alfred Donovan, ‘‘The Challenge of the Registrar’s Office” 
Mr. Thomas Garrett, ‘‘Recruiting” 

Mr. Vincent O’Brien, “Admissions” 

Dr. Elwood Kastner, “Registration” 

Miss Irene Davis and Sister Helen Margaret, ‘‘Records” 

Miss Catherine Rich, ‘‘Publications”’ 

Dr. Ronald Thompson, “Enrollment Trends” 


Dr. Catherine Rich, Registrar, and Dr. Roy Deferrari, Secretary-General 
of the University, were co-directors of the Workshop and jointly directed 
evening seminars on ‘General Problems of College Administration.” 

June 21-July 3, New York University conducted a “Workshop for 
Registrars and Admissions Officers” under the direction of Dr. Elwood C. 
Kastner, Dean of Admissions and Registrar, and Mr. Henry F. Rossi, 
Associate Registrar; they were aided by consultants and visiting lecturers. 
Forenoons were devoted to lectures, demonstrations, discussion, and meet- 
ings with consultants. Afternoons were devoted to field trips, including 
visits to large and small institutions of various types in the New York 
metropolitan area, and to the display rooms of business-machine manu- 
facturers. A visit to the Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J. was 
also planned. 

The University of Michigan plans to offer in the summer of 1955 an 
institute for registrars and admissions officers. It is proposed that the insti- 
tute will deal with such subjects as the evaluation of foreign credentials, 
inventory of complete record systems, etc. Details will be planned later. 
Additional information may be had by writing to the Office of the Summer 
Session, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


About 230 University of Western Ontario alumni attended a testimonial 
dinner on Feb. 3, 1954, to honor Dr. K. P. R. Neville, retired registrar and 
dean of the faculty of arts and science, and Dr. W. S. Fox, retired Presi- 
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dent of the University. Both men had served the institution for twenty 
years. Both guests of honor received an illuminated address from the 
London and District Alumni Club and the General Alumni Association. 


Ira M. Smith, retiring from the Univerity of Michigan at the end of 
this year, will nevertheless continue his educational activities and services. 
He plans to establish offices in Ann Arbor, Michigan as consultant on 
college admissions. 


A large number of our members in attendance at the St. Louis Meeting 
were also official delegates of other educational associations. Among these 
were: 

Hazel Creal, Registrar, Rochester (Minn.) Junior College, Delegate 

from the Council of North Central Junior Colleges ; 

Orville Northdurft, Director of Admissions, Bradley University, dele- 
gate from the Association of College Admissions Counselors ; 

E. Vincent O’Brien, Registrar, Fordham University, Delegate from the 
Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools ; 

William C. Smyser, Registrar, Miami University, Delegate from the 
Association of College Honor Societies ; 

R. F. Thomason, Registrar, University of Tennessee, Delegate from the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools; 

Ethelyn Toner, Registrar, University of Washington, Delegate from the 
Northwestern Association of Secondary and Higher Schools ; 

Ernest Whitworth, Director, Commission on Accreditation, Delegate 
from the American Council on Education. 

Delegates from outside AACRAO were: 

E. F. Coyle, Director of Certification and Curriculum, State Dept. of 
Education, Missouri; 

Arno Haack, Dean of Students, Washington University, Delegate from 
the National Association of Student Personnel Directors; 

Mary Lichliter, Director of Guidance and Placement, Lindenwood Col- 
lege, Delegate from the National Vocational Guidance Association ; 
Joe Nichols, Jefferson City Junior College, Delegate from the American 

Association of Junior Colleges; 

Marvin G. Osborn, Jr., Director of the Curriculum Laboratory, St. Louis 
Public Schools, Delegate from the American College Public Rela- 
tions Association; 

Charles H, Philpott, Director of the Curriculum Laboratory, St. Louis 
Public Schools, Delegate from the American Association of School 
Administrators ; 

G. Kerry Smith, Executive Secretary, Delegate from the Association of 
American Colleges; 
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Guy E. Snavely, Executive Director, Delegate from the Association of 
American Colleges; 

Carl Tolman, Vice-Chancellor, Washington University, Delegate from 
the Association of Graduate Schools. 


D. B. Doner, long time Registrar at South Dakota State College, was 
given a new title last year. He was named Director of Admissions and Rec- 
ords. His assistant, Harvey E. Johnson, was also rechristened, Assistant 
Director. 


A University of Texas linguist, Dr. Ernest Haden, is putting basic 
linguistic materials into motion picture form. It is the first such attempt 
anywhere, he believes. 


With the seating of Dr. William L. Tayler, Chairman of the Department 
of Political Science at Dickinson College, in the Robert Blaine Weaver 
Chair of Political Science, thirteen Dickinson professors now occupy 
endowed Chairs. 


The Ohio State University Board of Trustees recently approved major 
changes in the organization of the University’s Graduate School. The 
Board’s action (1) established a formally recognized graduate faculty; (2) 
provided for election of members of the Graduate Council, governing body 
of the Graduate School, by this faculty; and (3) set up a new Advisory 
Research Council for the University. 


St. Joseph’s College (Ind.) will again offer the combined 3-2 program 
in 1954-55 for those majoring in agriculture and engineering. This pro- 
gram, in co-operation with other institutions of higher learning, is one of 
the newest developments in education. 


Wesleyan University is one of twelve leading colleges and universities 
participating in the School and College Study of Admission with Advanced 
Standing. The Commission, sponsored by the Ford Foundation, in co-opera- 
tion with twenty-seven leading public and preparatory schools, recently 
approved preliminary reports which would enable superior students to 
enter college with advanced credits in certain subjects. According to the 
proposed plan, students would be encouraged to do advanced, intensive 
work in certain subjects while remaining in high school for four years. 
Other colleges and universities participating are: Bowdoin, Brown, Carle- 
ton, Haverford, Kenyon, Middlebury, Oberlin, Swarthmore, Wabash, 
M. I. T. and Williams. 


Taylor University has been using its faculty meeting time during the 
current semester to conduct a workshop on Audio-Visual Aids under the 
direction of Dean Rediger and a faculty committee. 
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Branding Selective Service as a ‘form of bribery” that allows the best 
qualified to escape military service, President Blake R. Van Leer of Georgia 
Institute of Technology, recently called for universal military training to 
“make everybody serve.” Col. Van Leer (a reserve officer since 1916) 
stated that “anybody who was anybody and wanted to’’ has been able to 
avoid the draft. He said ROTC enrollment is the only “valid reason” for 
deferment of a student. 


Results of a survey made at Wittenberg College last fall and recently 
announced by Vice-President W. Emerson Reck emphasize the important 
role which students play in attracting new students to Wittenberg. Sixty 
per cent of the freshmen who participated in the survey said they had 
chosen Wittenberg in part because of the influence of older students. Eighty- 
one students said they had been “influenced greatly” and 112 others “‘influ- 
enced some”’ by the older students. Eleven per cent of the freshmen were 
also drawn to Wittenberg in part by the get-togethers which Wittenberg 
students sponsored in their home towns. Mothers, it was found, influenced 
more decisions than any other person. 


Future Ph.D.s at the University of Wisconsin who cannot prove that 
they have successfully taught their subject to college undergraduates are 
required to take an education course to learn practice teaching at the col- 
lege level, according to an article by Prof. Henry B. Hill in a recent issue 
of the publication, “Improving College and University Teaching.” 


Four new “Associate Study” programs at Fenn College this fall will 
make higher education available to thousands of Ohio high school gradu- 
ates not now slated for college. Recent studies show that over 50 per cent 
of qualified Ohio youngsters lack either motivation or funds for regular 
four-year college. 


A study, financed by a grant from the Ford Foundation, by Lafayette 
College suggests that students ought to achieve a more general education 
before specializing. The report recommends more courses in the liberal arts 
for engineering students and in the natural sciences for art students. The 
survey was Carried out by eight separate commissions, each of which 
studied a separate field. The fields covered included business, engineering, 
international affairs, law, medicine, science, teaching and theology. 


To make possible flexibility in the progression from school to college, 
and to help students anticipating a long period of gradvate work, Harvard 
University has approved a plan permitting superior students to complete 
their undergraduate work in three years. 
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A revised plan for determining academic rank and tenure for Marshall 
College faculty members was recently adopted by a unanimous vote of the 
faculty. President Stewart H. Smith points out that every member of the 
faculty and administration participated in the revision which has taken 
almost three years of study and discussion. The previous plan was adopted 
in 1945. 


The Mills College Second Century Fund opened 1954 by passing the 
$900,000 mark according to a recent report. Ninety corporations have 
contributed $231,348.60 of the funds received. Alumnz and friends of 
the college have given $535,647.36 and students and faculty have con- 
tributed $18,651.30 through gifts, projects and shows. Seventeen charitable 
foundations and estates have added $118,450.00. 


Tentative plans have been proposed for a Baptist student center, to be 
located in Houston, Texas, which would serve the needs of the students 
in Rice Institute, Texas Dental College, several schools of nursing, and the 
Baylor University Medical College. The center will be similar to the 
Baptist student centers at Austin and College Station. The plan is for the 
center to be under the direction of the Department of Student Work of the 
Baptist General Convention of Texas. The plan proposes that part of the 
cost be contributed by interested people in Houston and part by the Texas 
Convention. No definite amount has been specified for the center, but 
speculation has been that it will cost about $100,000. 


Students of Clemson College in the first semester of the current academic 
year made the highest percentage of A grades in the history of the present 
grading system, according to G. E. Metz, Registrar. The A-B-C-D-F system 
of grading students was established in 1926, and the 11.8 per cent A’s is 
the highest on record for this twenty-eight year period. 


The degree of Specialist in Education (Ed.S.) was recently approved 
by the senior faculty of George Peabody College for Teachers and will be 
offered beginning with the Summer Quarter, 1954, The purpose of the new 
degree is to help the person holding a Master of Arts degree, or its 
equivalent, to become a more able member of the teaching profession. 


Under the direction of Dean of Men Robert H. Fryling and the student 
Senate, a student-faculty plan for the evaluation of the extra-curricular 
activities and their contribution to the Gettysburg College campus is now 
being undertaken. According to Dean Fryling the basic idea is to evaluate 
activities, and do research on the matter. 
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The University of Rochester has announced a sweeping re-organization 
of its undergraduate educational program in the College of Arts and 
Science under a Committee on Student Welfare headed by a newly ap- 
pointed Dean of Instruction and Student Services. The program is believed 
to be an unprecedented integration of academic departments with every 
phase of student life. Dr. de Kiewiet, the University’s president, said that 
the Rochester plan, the result of two years of consultation and study, rep- 
resents a unique co-ordination of all the college’s student services. These 
include not only the formal educational programs but also religious guid- 
ance, health and medical services, vocational counseling, placement, testing 
and remedial facilities, all co-operating in a comprehensive effort “‘to 
adjust the whole student to the whole environment.” It is designed to de- 
velop the student’s full intellectual, spiritual, and social capacities, he ex- 
plained. 


Recent studies based on the year 1952-53 withdrawals, which have been 
presented to the Student Personnel Committee of Antioch College, reveal 
some interesting statistics. According to the study, of the 187 students with- 
drawing last year (excluding those graduating and special students) 24 
were asked to leave and 163 withdrew voluntarily. Low academic per- 
formance was the predominant reason for asking 18 of the 24 to withdraw. 
It was observed that lack of application and motivation rather than lack of 
scholastic ability caused the difficulty in almost every case of the others. 
Of the 17 men and seven women asked to withdraw, two were first year, 
twelve second year, nine third year, and one fourth year. 

There were 13 different reasons cited by the 163 students withdrawing 
from college on their own last year. Finances headed the list, with 28 
withdrawals; jobs caused 10 to withdraw; 28 withdrew because of mar- 
riage; military service claimed 13; health, 14; family reasons caused 7 to 
leave; personal reasons, 11; transfer, 16; dissatisfaction with courses, 4; 
general dissatisfaction, 11; mutual dissatisfaction, 11; study in Europe, 6; 
special student 1, and no reasons 2. 


Approximately 4,500 questionnaires were distributed recently to stu- 
dents on the University of Connecticut campus in the first Course Critique 
effort since 1950. The questionnaires were designed to evaluate about 75 
common elective courses, primarily at the 100 level, although some 200’s 
will also be reviewed. Publication of the critique will include an evaluation 
of the course organization, information as to the number and type of 
quizzes and exams, term papers, field trips and library work. Students will 
be given an opportunity to evaluate the instructor, his manner of lecturing 
and the extent to which he encourages discussion and arouses interest on 
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the part of the student. A rating of the text-book will be included and 
also an estimate of the average time students allotted to the study subject 
outside of class. 


Knox College's faculty has established a “Seminar on the Communica- 
tion of Religious and Democratic Values in Higher Education” which is 
making a comprehensive study of what each department can do to widen 
the college’s influence in producing students “who not only understand 
the issues of the day but also have courageous convictions about them.” 
The Seminar’s 20 members have begun a series of bi-weekly meetings 
which are expected to continue over a four-year period. ‘‘In establishing 
this seminar, the Knox faculty declares itself unalterably opposed to taking 
a neutral stand on moral issues,” according to Dean Charles H. Peake. 


In a service designed to further the student's interests, Xavier Univer- 
sity's Evening College mailed letters to the employers of students in cer- 
tificate and degree programs informing the employers that their workers 
were engaged in self-improvement programs. The reaction to the letter 
was enthusiastic. Since the response has been so gratifying, the officials of 
the Evening College plan to devise additional ways in which student 
interests can be promoted. Work on these features is now in progress. 


Uncovering facts concerning college students’ conduct and morals includ- 
ing the relationship of drinking and dating, are projects of those students 
enrolled in Sociology 234-B under Thomas Gillette, instructor of Sociology 
at Iowa State College. 


Dr. Paul D. Shafer, President of the Packer Collegiate Institute in 
Brooklyn has announced that the Junior College has been selected by 
Skidmore College as an associated junior college in its nursing program. 
Graduates of the Junior College of Packer will be accepted in the Skidmore 
College Department of Nursing, in New York City, as candidates for the 
Bachelor of Science degree. Pre-nursing graduates of Junior College of the 
Packer Collegiate Institute also transfer to the Presbyterian Hospital School 
of Nursing (Columbia University) and the New York Hospital School of 
Nursing (Cornell University) where the degree is awarded at the end of 
three years of nursing training. 


Dr. Robert Lee Mills has recently been appointed Registrar of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. Dr. Mills, who earned his undergraduate and graduate 
degrees at the University of Kentucky, was formerly employed in the 
Financial Division of the State Department of Education. 


Placement Service 


The A.A.C.R.A.O. maintains a Committee on Professional Development, which 
serves as a Clearing-house for those seeking employment and those with vacancies to 
fill. The persons listed below are registered with this committee. Additional listings 
may be sent either to the Editor, at the Office of the Registrar, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, or to J. Everett Long, West Virginia University, Morgantown. 
The registration fee is $3.00 which includes one publication on this page. Persons 
listing their names with the Committee should send with their application for list- 
ing, a copy of the advertisement (limited to 50 words) which they wish to insert. 
For additional insertions beyond the first the charge is $1.00 per issue. Remittance 
in full in favor of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers should accompany the application. 

The Committee on Professional Development is not an employment agency, and 
neither the Association nor its committee assumes any obligation as to qualifications 
of prospective employees or responsibility of employers. It is expected that at least 
some reply will be made to all those answering announcements. 

Inquiries from prospective employers should be directed to Mr. Long at the 
address given above. 


Experienced Counselor, Teacher and Administrator. Thirteen years in Ohio 
public schools. Eight years Registrar, Director of Admissions, Foreign Student 
Advisor in Ohio accredited college. Accustomed to heavy responsibilities. Experienced 
speaker, church elder, family man. Happy and successful in work. Seeks similar 
eg in South or West. Harvard M.A. 1940. Age 41. Address RT, care Editor 

1/1 


PosITION WANTED: Director of Admissions, Registrar or Administrative Officer. 
Recently released U.S. Naval officer. Formerly Director of Admissions, Registrar 
and Ass’t Dean of Admissions from 1946 to 1951. Training and experience in 
counseling, publicity, evaluations, and administration. M.A. in Higher Educ. 
Administration, male, married, 40 years of age, and Protestant. Address WHN, 
care Editor. (1/1) 
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ENROLLMENT 
Constance, Clifford, Predicting Enrollment from Year to Year, 14 
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Parkhurst, N. M., Implications of Increasing Enrollments in Indiana Colleges 
and Universities, 357 
Thompson, Ronald B., College Age Population Trends, 1940-1970, 215; Rising 
Educational Needs, 556 
White, R. Clyde, Future Demand for Admission to College: How Many and 
Who?, 5 
EXAMINATIONS 
Haak, Leo A., Acceleration by Examination, 39 
GENERAL EDUCATION 
King, L. A., “Now You Can Forget It All,” 225 
HIGH SCHOOL RELATIONS 
McCarrel, Ted, Chairman, Symposium: College Admissions and High School 
Relations, 535 
I. Vroman, Clyde, Problems and Responsibilities of the Colleges in 
High School-College Relations, 535 
II. Broad, T. Harry, Problems and Responsibilities of the High Schools 
in High School-College Relations, 543 
III. Thresher, B. Alden, School-College Relations: A Problem in Com- 
munication, 548 
Vroman, Clyde, A Guide to High School-College Relations for Registrars and 
Admissions Officers (Progress Report of High School-College Relations 
Committee of AACRAO), 639 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 
Preinkert, Alma H., Language Barriers Block the Road to International Under- 
standing (Editorial Comment), 443 
MACHINE EQUIPMENT AND OPERATIONS 
Parkhurst, Nelson M., New Machines—What They Cost and What They 
Save, 564 
Stibal, Willard, A Review of the Literature Concerning Hollerith-Type Punched 
Card Methods in Connection with Student Records and Reports, 402 
Woodworth, James R., Adding on an IBM Sorter, 318 
MARKS AND MARKING SYSTEMS 
Clark, Edward L., College Grades and Scholarship Rules, 386 
Morris, Van Cleve, High Grades and Low Grades—II, 273 
Spaulding, Kenneth C., A-B-C-D-F-I, 397 
MORTALITY OF STUDENTS 
Lins, L. J., and Hy Pitt, The “Staying Power’ and Rate of Progress of Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Freshmen, 86 
Pitt, Hy, and L. J. Lins, see Lins 
Thomas, Alfred, Jr., Student Persistence in Degree Completion at Arizona 
State College at Tempe, 419 , 
PERSONNEL PROGRAMS AND PROCEDURES 
Hahn, Walter, and Boyd V. Sheets, The Role of an Administrative Committee 
in Assisting Failing College Students, 378 
Sheets, Boyd V., and Walter Hahn, see Hahn 
Smith, Leo, Program Advising—Whose Responsibility?, 264 
PLACEMENT SERVICES 
Code of Ethics for Placement Officers adopted by The Illinois Teacher Place- 
ment Association, 1953, 472 
PREDICTION, EDUCATIONAL 
Andrew, Dean C., Differences in G.E.D. Test Scores According to Amount 
of High School Completed, 439 


654 . COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY, JULY, 1954 
Bledsoe, Joseph C., An Analytical Study of the Academic Performance of a 
Group of Students Accelerated on the Basis of College Level G.E.D. Test 
Scores, 430 
Freehill, Maurice F., The Co-operative English Test in Academic Counseling, 
244 
660. PUBLIC RELATIONS AND PUBLICITY 
Bowling, William Glasgow, An Appraisal of College and University Publica- 
tions Used for Promotional Purposes, 69 
690. REGISTRAR 


730. 


785. 


830. 


850. 


690.1 DEVELOPMENT OF THE REGISTRAR’S OFFICE 
Stout, Edward M., The Origin of the Registrar, 415 
690.2 HIS FIELD OF ADMINISTRATION 
Thomason, R. Fred, The Origin, Background, and Philosophy of the 
Office of Admissions and Records, 100; The Registrar-Admissions 
Officer: Looking Ahead, 592 
690.3 HIS PERSON 
Simpson, Claude, Qualifications of an Admissions Officer, 368 
690.4 HIS PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
Announcing: Summer Workshops for Registrars and Admissions Officers 
in 1954—The Catholic University of America; New York University, 
334 
Nock, S. A., School for Registrars and Admissions Officers (Editorial 
Comment), 446 
690.6 ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE REGIS- 
TRAR’S OFFICE 
Gerritz, E. M., and Alfred Thomas, Jr., The Admissions Office in 
Twenty-Eight Selected Colleges and Universities, 65 
Preinkert, Alma H., Staff Meetings (Editorial Comment), 303 
Thomas, Alfred, Jr., and E, M. Gerritz, see Gerritz 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
Snyder, Rixford K., Recent Developments in College Admissions, 573 
SUPPORT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
Preinkert, Alma H., Industry's Responsibility to Education (Editorial Com- 
ment), 113 
TRANSCRIPTS AND CERTIFICATES 
A Letter to the Secretary from The Association of Graduate Schools approving 
the action of the AACRAO in recommending to its members the adoption of 
the order of items on transcript records, and offering to lend its support to 
the adoption of such an order in the member institutions, 335 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
Brown, William H., Vocational Aspirations of Juniors at North Carolina 
College: A Follow-up Study, 232 
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AUTHORS AND THE TOPICS, BY NUMBER, UNDER WHICH 
THEIR ARTICLES APPEAR 


Alderman, William E., 130 Orton, Dwayne, 220 

Andrew, Dean C., 640 Parkhurst, Nelson M., 310, 530 
Bledsoe, Joseph C., 640 Pitt, Hy, 550 

Bowling, William Glasgow, 660 Preinkert, Alma H., 500, 690.6, 785 
Broad, T. Harry, 40.1, 460 Quick, J. G., 10.3 

Brown, William H., 850 Reinert, Rev. Paul C., 30 
Brumbaugh, A. J., 70 Rhoads, John M., 10.3 

Clark, Edward L., 540 Roucek, Joseph S., 290 
Constance, Clifford L., 310 Russell, John Dale, 220 
Deering, Ellen L., 10.3 Sheets, Boyd V., 610 

Deters, Emma E., 10.3, 10.41 Simpson, Claude, 690.3 
Dupont, Gerald E., 190 ' Smith, Leo, 60, 610 

Dyrness, Enock, 220 Snyder, Rixford K., 40.1, 730 
Freehill, Maurice F., 640 Spaulding, Kenneth C., 540 
Garrett, Thomas A., 130 Spindt, Herman A., 40.1, 220 
Gerritz, E. M., 690.6 Stibal, Willard, 530 

Haak, Leo A., 330 Stout, Edward M., 690.1 
Hahn, Walter, 610 Thomas, Alfred, Jr., 550, 690.6 
Hitt, James K., 10.3 Thomason, R. Fred, 10.3, 690.2 
Jerome, Judson, 190 Thompson, Guy H., 140 

King, L. A., 420 Thompson, Ronald B., 10.3, 310, 556 
Lins, L. J., 550 Thresher, B. Alden, 40.1, 460 
McCarrel, Ted, 40.1, 460 Tuttle, George P., 10.41 
McCulloch, W. F., 130 Vroman, Clyde, 40.1, 460 
Mahn, Robert E., 30, 100 White, R. Clyde, 310 
Matteson, Ross W., 40.1 Whitworth, Ernest, 10.3 
Morris, Van Cleve, 540 Wolff, Alfred R., 20 

Nock, S. A., 690.4 Woodworth, James R., 530 
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CUT DOWN THE COST HANDLING 
ADMISSIONS CORRESPONDENCE... 


PERSONALIZED LETTERS 

Auto-typist letters get results. They RETURN COUPON FOR 

cost far less than hand-typed letters, FREE COPY "HOW TO USE 

and are far more effective than printed ©THE AUTO-TYPIST." BOOK- 

form letters. LET SHOWS HOW EDUCA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS USE 
THE AUTO-TYPIST TO AD- 
VANTAGE. 


EASY TO USE... 
Routine letters are recorded accurately on an Auto-typist roll. The typist 
merely types the salutation, presses the button, and Auto-typist takes over 
typing the balance of the letter automatically. Auto-typed letters are com- 
pletely personal and individual data can be manually typed at any point 
in the body of the letter. Available for use with manual or electric typewriters. 


FAST... 
Auto-typist magic fingers transcribe at 2'/2 times the speed of the fastest 
manual typist—all the way through to the close, including the initials—no 


errors, NO erasures, 


WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION ON AUTO-TYPIST 


American Automatic Typewriter Company H 
614 N. Carpenter Street ; 
Chicago 22, Ill. ; 
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Welcome to St. Louis 


The Missouri Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars is happy to be your host for this 40th Annual 
Meeting. Our members, together with the mem- 
bers of the Hospitality Committee and the Tours 
Committee, are wearing “Host” badges. Please 
call on one of us if we can help you in any way. 


Martha Ricketts 


Registrar, Central College 
President, Missouri AACRAO 


Badges 


An Annual Meeting badge is issued to each 
registrant. It will help you to be recognized by 
other delegates. Please wear it at all times. 

The green badges identify people attending 
their first meeting. All old timers sana make a 
special effort to see that the new comers “feel like 
home.” 


Clinic for New Registrars and 
Admissions Officers 


While the luncheon and clinic is planned espe- 
cially for members relatively new in our field of 
service, anyone interested in an informal clinical 
conference is invited to attend. Here small groups 
will find an opportunity for friendly discussion of 
professional problems. 


Hospitality 

The Committee on Hospitality, under the chair- 
manship of J. Scott Hemry, offers a wide variety 
of services. Call on them for assistance in locating 
good restaurants, shops, or recreational facilities. 
They wish to help make your visit a most pleasant 
experience. 


Entertainment for Wives and Guests 


Wednesday 12:00. TV show “To the Ladies” 
KSD-TV, Post-Dispatch Building, one block south 
of the Jefferson on the east side of Twelfth Street. 
Admission by ticket only. No charge. 


Thursday 9:30 a. m. Bus trip to the world © 


famous sealskin processing plant of the Fouke Fur 
Company. Fee $1.00. 

Thursday 2:00 p. m. Tour of the West St. Louis 
area including a tea and style show on the Wash- 
ington University Campus. Fee $1.50. 

Reservations for these events must be made in 
advance. Tickets can be secured at the Registra- 
tion Desk. 
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Consulting Service 
Office hours have been established on Thursday 


evening for several experienced members of 
AACRAO. From 8:00 p. m. until 10:00, these 
consultants will be available to discuss privately 
any problems or questions that may be raised. 
Under the chairmanship of George Tuttle, this 
service will provide an excellent opportunity for 
individual assistance for anyone who wishes it. 


Tours 


Buses for all tours will be loaded at the Twelfth 
Street entrance to the Jefferson. Try to be on 
hand a few minutes early. 


The Tours Committee, under the chairmanship 
of Paul McDonald, will be happy to furnish in- 
formation to anyone interested in other trips in 
the St. Louis area. © 


Conference News 


The Conference News Committee under the 
chairmanship of Howard Shontz will issue daily 
releases during the meeting. Mrs. Gretchen Happ 
arranged for the cover and planned the first issue. 
That issue includes a roster of delegates who re- 
turned the registration form. Supplemental lists 
will be issued. 


You can help make the “Conference News” an 
interesting feature by leaving news items about 
persons and events in the East Room. 


Employment Service 


The Association serves as a clearing-house for 
those seeking employment and for those with 
vacancies to fill. J. Everett Long is in charge of 
this service. Anyone interested in making use of 
it should call at the Employment Service Desk in 
the East Room. 


Registration 
Mezzanine Floor 


Tuesday, April 20—8:30 a.m.—5:00 p.m. 

Wednesday, April 21—9:00 a.m.—5:00 p.m. 

Thursday, April 22—9:00 a.m.—4:00 p.m. 
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Monday, April 19 


Committee Meetings 


4:00 p.m. 

Evaluation and Standards Room 3 
Local Committee Chairmen Room 2 
7:00 p.m. 

Executive Room 6 
Registration Room 2 
Hospitality Room 3 
Nominations Room 4 
Resolutions ... Room 5 
8:00 p.m. 

Transcript Adequacy Room 5 
8:30 p.m. 

High School Relations Room 3 
Budget Room 6 
Tuesday, April 20 
Committee Meetings 
BREAKFAST 
Office Forms To be arranged 
8:30 a.m. 

Conference News .. East Room 
Catalogues Room 3 
Machine Equipment Room 4 
Cooperation Governmental Agencies ........ Room 6 
Constitution Room 9 
9:00 a.m. 

Secretarial East Room 
Public Relations Room 6 
9:30 a.m. 

Banquet ...... Room 4 
10:00 a.m. 

Special Projects Room 3 
10:30 a.m. 

Regional Associations ... Room 4 
12:15 p.m. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE LUNCHEON MEETING, 
ROOM 6 


12:15 p.m.—3:15 p.m. 


LUNCHEON AND CLINIC FOR NEW REGISTRARS 
AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 


Gold Room 
Presiding—Ira M. Sorry, University of Michigan 


Speaker—B. L. Srraprey, Vice-President, The 
Ohio State University 
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Committee Members 


Laura Cross, University of Wichita 

Enock C. Dyrness, Wheaton College 

Charles E. Harrell, Indiana University 

J. Gilbert Quick, The University of Pittsburgh 


Table Group Leaders 

Roy Armstrong, University of North Carolina 

Elsie Brenneman, Illinois State Normal University 

W. L. Carmichael, Georgia Institute of Technology 

Asa Carter, Bradley University 

Helen M. Clarke, Ohio State University 

Laura Cross, University of Wichita 

C. E. Dammon, Purdue University 

Edward T. Downer, Western Reserve University 

Harry E. Elder, Indiana State Teachers College 

Edward G. Groesbeck, University of Michigan 

Adelaide Gundlach, Berea College 

Katherine Hilliker, Boston University 

Paul E. Hinkamp, Hope College 

J. Anthony Humphreys, Woodrow Wilson Junior 
College 

Hattie Jarmon, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity 

Elwood C. Kastner, New York University 

Fred L. Kerr, University of Arkansas 

Arthur H. Larson, Eastman School of Music 

C. Zaner Lesher, University of Arizona 

L. Joseph Lins, University of Wisconsin 

John R. Little, University of Colorado 

J. Everett Long, West Virginia University 

Ted McCarrel, State University of Iowa 

H. Y. McCown, University of Texas 

J. C. MacKinnon, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology 

R. E. McWhinnie, University of Wyoming 

Robert E. Mahn, Ohio University 

Stella Morris, Colorado Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College 

Fred E. Nessell, The George Washington Uni- 
versity 

Leonard G. Nystrom, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity 

D. T. Ordeman, Oregon State College 

Grady S. Patterson, Wake Forest College 

T. E. Pettengill, University of Minnesota 

Kermit H. Smith, Michigan State College 

R. F. Thomason, University of Tennessee 

R. L. Tuthill, Duke University 

G. P. Tuttle, University of Illinois 

Eli Zubay, Drake University 
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3:30 p.m. 


Tour Riverfront and South St. Louis; Visit Grant’s 
Farm, Busch Family Estate; Buffet Supper at 
Anheuser-Busch Plant. 


8:00 p.m. 
“The Marriage of Elizabeth” 
Special performance on the last remaining au- 


thentic, old-time, Mississippi River Showboat— 
“The Goldenrod.” 


W ednesday, April 21 


9:30—11:45 a.m. 
GENERAL SESSION 
Gold Room 


Convening the Meeting—O. W. Wacner, General 
Chairman, Committee on Local Arrangements 


Invocation—THE REVEREND Dr. ALFRED O. Fuer- 
BRINGER, President, Concordia Seminary, St. 
Louis, Missouri 


Welcome—Tue RayMonp TuckKER, 
Mayor of City of St. Louis, Missouri 


Presiding — Ronatp B. TuHompson, President, 
AACRAO 


Address—“CURRENT PROBLEMS IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION”—Joun Date RussEtt, Chan- 
cellor and Executive Secretary, Board of Edu- 
cational Finance, State of New Mexico 


Discussion Leaders: 


From the viewpoint of the public colleges and 
universities—HeErman A. Spinpt, Director of 
Admissions, University of California, Berkeley 

From the viewpoint of the independent and 
colleges and universities— 
Enocw C. Dyrness, Registrar, Wheaton 
College 


Audience participation in discussion of the 
address 


Announcements 
12:15 p.m. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE LUNCHEON 
Room 6 


2:00 p.m.—5:00 p.m. 
TOUR OF ST. LOUIS 
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Wednesday, April 21 


7:00 p.m. 
ANNUAL ASSOCIATION BANQUET* 
Gold Room 


Presiding—Ronatp B. THompson, President 

Toastmaster—CuarLes Harrett, Registrar, In- 
diana University 

Invocation—FaTHerR Micuart Matone, O.S.B., 
Registrar, Conception College 

Music—The Harris Teachers College Choir 

Address—“I’M FROM MISSOURI” — Wittarp 
Gostin, Professor of Educational Administra- 
tion, George Peabody College for Teachers 


Thursday, April 22 


9:00 a.m.—12:00 Noon ‘ 
GENERAL SESSION 
Ivory Room 

Presiding — Exren L. Deerinc, Second Vice- 
President, AACRAO 

Address — “THE INTERDEPENDENCE OF 
BUSINESS AND EDUCATION”— 
Dwayne Orton, Editor of Think magazine 
and IBM Educational Consultant 

Report of Nominating Committee—J. G. Quick, 
Chairman, Registrar, University of Pittsburgh 

Election of Officers 

Symposium—College Admissions and High School 
Relations—Chairman and Discussion Leader: 
Tep McCarret, Director of Admissions and 
Registrar, State University of Iowa 

“Problems and Responsibilities of the Colleges,” 
CiypE Vroman, Director of Admissions, Uni- 
versity of Michigan 

“Problems and Responsibilities of the High 
Schools,” T. Harry Broan, Principal, Daniel 
Webster High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

“Cooperative Action Between High Schools and 
Colleges,” B. AtpEN THRESHER, Director of 
Admissions, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology 

Audience Discussion, “The Role of Registrars 
and Admissions Officers in Relations with 
High Schools” 

The Association’s Handbook on Policies and 
Procedures: D. T. Ordman, Chairman, Com- 
mittee on the Handbook 

Discussion Leader: John M. Rhoads, Chairman, 
Committee on Special Projects 


* Afternoon dress for ladies, business suits for men. 
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Thursday, April 22 


2:00—4:30 p.m. 
GENERAL SESSION 
Ivory Room 


TOPICS OF THE TIMES 


Chairman, Irene M. Davis, Registrar, The Johns 
Hopkins University 

The Bulge of the Future: A Study in Enrollment 
Trends—Ronatp B. THompson, Registrar and 


University Examiner, the Ohio State Univer- 
sity; President, AACRAO 


New Machines: What They Cost and What They 
Save—NeELtson M. Parxuurst, Associate Reg- 
istrar, Purdue University; Chairman, 
AACRAO Committee on Machine Equipment 


Recent Developments in College Admissions— 
Rixrorp K. Snyper, Director of Admissions, 
Stanford University 


The Present Status of Accreditation in Higher 
Education—TuHeE REVEREND Paut C. REINERT, 
S.J., President, St. Louis University 


8:00 p.m.—10:00 p.m. 
CONSULTING SERVICE 


A group of rienced registrars and admissions 
officers will reget a to consult privately with 
registrars and admissions officers with refer- 
ence to their problems. Conference rooms are as- 
signed to each consultant for use during the two- 
hour period. Any Registrar or Admissions Officer 
entirely free to bring problems to these 
consultants during this period. 


Second Floor 


Room 5: Georce P. Tutte, Chairman of Con- 
sultants; Director of Admissions and Records, 
University of Illinois 


Room 4: Ernest Wuirwortn, Director Com- 
mission of Accreditation of Service Experiences 
of the American Council on Education 


Room 3: W. C. Smyser, Registrar, Miami Uni- 
versity and editor of College and University. 
R. F. THomason, Dean of Admissions and 
Records, University of Tennessee 

Room 2: J. G. Quick, Registrar, University of 
Pittsburgh. Ira M. Sorru, Registrar, Univer- 
sity of Michigan 


Room 1: N. M. Parxuurst, Associate Registrar, 
Purdue University, with members of the 
Committee on Machine Equipment 
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Friday, April 23 


9:00-11:30 a.m. 
GENERAL SESSION 
Ivory Room 
Presiding—Atsert F. First Vice-Presi- 
dent, AACRAO 


Address — “THE REGISTRAR - ADMISSIONS 
OFFICER: LOOKING AHEAD” — R. F. 
Tuomason, Dean of Admissions and Records, 
University of Tennessee 

Reports of Association Committees: 

Executive Committee—James Hirt, Secretary 

Resolutions Committee — True PETTENGILL, 
Chairman 

Budget Committee—Emma Deters, Chairman 


New Business 
Introduction of President for 1954-1955 
Announcement of time and place of 1956 meeting 


Statement of General Chairman of Committee on 
Local Arrangements for the 1955 meeting in 
Boston—Rosert Hewes, Chairman 


Adjournment of Fortieth Annual Meeting 


12:00 Noon 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE LUNCHEON 


2:00 p.m.—5:00 p.m. 


MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEES 
NEW AND RETIRING 


- REGISTRATION OF MEETINGS 


1910-1953 
Registra- 
tions Year Place President 

24 1910 Detroit A. H. Parrott, North Dakota 
Agricultural College (Chair- 
man) 

30 1911 Boston *A. H. Espenshade, Pennsyl- 
vania State College (Chair- 
man) 

38 1912 Chicago *A, H. Espenshade, Pennsyl- 
vania State College 

23 1923 Salt Lake City *J. A. Cravens, Indiana Uni- 
versity 

46 1914 Richmond E. J. Matthews, University of 
Texas 

55 


1915 Ann Arbor *G. O. Foster, University of 
Kansas 


69 1916 New York Walter Humphries, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Tech- 
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214 


119 
250 
252 
282 
266 
219 
245 
309 
285 
334 


419 


1917 
1919 
1920 
1922 
1924 


1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1944 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 


Lexington 
Chicago 
Washington 
St. Louis 
Chicago 
Boulder 
Minneapolis 
Atlanta 
Cleveland 
Seattle 
Memphis 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Raleigh 
Detroit 
Kansas City 
New Orleans 
New York 
St. Louis 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Atlanta 
Denver 
Philadelphia 
Columbus 
San Francisco 
Houston 
Washington 
Minneapolis 


* Deceased. 


*F. A. Dickey, Columbia 
University 

*A, W. Tarbell, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology 

Ezra L. Gillis, University of 
Kentucky 

*A. G. Hall, University of 
Michigan 

J. A. Gannett, University of 
Maine 

*T. J. Wilson, Jr., University 
of North Carolina 

G. P. Tuttle, University of 
Illinois 

*R. M. West, University of 
Minnesota 

Ira M. Smith, University of 
Michigan 

C. E. Friley, Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Tex. 

*E, J. Grant, Columbia Uni- 
versity 

J. P. Mitchell, Stanford Uni- 
versity 

R. N. Dempster, Johns Hop- 
kins University 

J. G. Quick, University of 
Pittsburgh 

*F, O. Holt, University of 
Wisconsin 

K. P. R. Neville, University 
of Western Ontario 

*Alan Bright, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology 

*J. R. Sage, Iowa State Col- 
lege 

Fred L. Kerr, University of 
Arkansas 

Edith D. Cockins, Ohio State 
University 

William S. Hoffman, The 
Pennsylvania State College 

J. C. MacKinnon, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology 

A. H. Larson, Eastman School 
of Music 

*J. R. Robinson, George Pea- 
body College 

Ernest C. Miller, University 
of Chicago 

S. Woodson Canada, Uni- 
versity of Missouri 

Carrie Mae Probst, Goucher 
College 

R. Fred Thomason, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee 

R. E. McWhinnie, University 
of Wyoming 

Elwood C. Kastner, New 
York University 

John E. Fellows, University 
of Oklahoma 


Emma Deters, University of 
Buff; 


alo 
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1953-54. 


OFFICERS 
President 
Ronatp B. THOMPSON Ohio State University 
First Vice-President 
ALBERT F, ScRIBNER Valparaiso University 
Second Vice-President 
Eten L. DEERING College of the Pacific 
Secretary 
James K. Hirr University of Kansas 
Treasurer 
E. Vincent O’Brien Fordham University 
Editor 
C, Smyser Miami University 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


EXECUTIVE 
Ronald B. Thompson, President............ Ohio State University 
Albert F. Scribner, 


First Vice-President Valparaiso University 
Ellen L. Deering, 

Second Vice-President...................... College of the Pacific 
James K. Hitt, Secretary University of Kansas 
E. Vincent O’Brien, Treasurer................ Fordham University 
William C. Smyser, Editor Miami University 
Emma E. Deters, Past President............ University of Buffalo 
John M. Rhoads, Chairman, 

Committee on Special Projects............ Temple University 


Ernest Whitworth, Chairman, Committee on 
Regional Associations, American Council on Education 


BOARD OF EDITORS 
William C. Smyser, Editor.................... ....... Miami University 


Nell M. Rothschild, Advertising Manager 
St. Francis College 


J. Anthony Humphreys, Subscription Manager 
Woodrow Wilson Junior College 


S. A. Nock, Book Review Editor Pace College 
Eleanor Tibbetts, Professional Reading Editor 
Maryland State Teachers College 
Ernest Whitworth, Regional Associations Editor 
American Council on Education 


Roy Armstrong, Associate Editor 
University of North Carolina 


Thomas A. Garrett, Associate Editor...St. Michael’s College 
Robert E. Mahn, Associate Editor.................. Ohio University 
D. T. Ordeman, Associate Editor.......... Oregon State College 


Alma H. Preinkert,1 Associate Editor 
University of Maryland 


G. W. Rosenlof, Associate Editor........ University of Nebraska 


1 Deceased, February 28, 1954. 
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BUDGET 


Emma E. Deters, Chairman.................... University of Buffalo 
Ronald B. Thompson Ohio State University 
E. Vincent O’Brien Fordham University 


The President Elect 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


Ira M. Smith, Chairman...................... University of Michigan 
Hattie Jarmon............ Teachers College, Columbia University 
Richard L. Tuthill Duke University 
G. E. Metz Clemson Agricultural College 
Harry E. Elder Indiana State Teachers College 
COOPERATION WITH GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES 
R. F. Thomason, Chairman................ University of Tennessee 
George P. Tuttle University of Illinois 
C. O. Williams Pennsylvania State University 
Leonard G. Nystrom.............. Southern Methodist University 


DELEGATES TO THE AMERICAN 
COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


Albert F. Scribner Valparaiso University 
Emma E. Deters University of Buffalo 
William C. Smyser Miami University 
Ronald B. Thompson Ohio State University 
John Fellows (alternate).................... University of Oklahoma 
Elwood Kastner (alternate) ................. New York University 


EVALUATION AND STANDARDS 
R. E. McWhinnie, Chairman............ University of Wyoming 


Roy Armstrong ...........--.-.---------- University of North Carolina 
Irene M. Davis Johns Hopkins University 
Ellen L. Deering College of the Pacific 
John E. Fellows University of Oklahom 
J. Everett Long West Virginia University 
D. B. Doner. South Dakota State College 
Elsie Brenneman.................. Illinois State Normal University 
John M. Rhoads (ex officio)..................-.-.-.- Temple University 
INTERNATIONAL SCHOLARSHIPS 
John R. Little, Chairman...................... University of Colorado 
NOMINATIONS 
J. Gilbert Quick, Chairman................ University of Pittsburgh 
Ethelyn Toner University of Washington 
Charles Maruth University of Denver 
William F. Adams University of Alabama 
Irene M. Davis Johns Hopkins University 
Warren B. Clement.................... Texas Technological College - 
OFFICE FORMS 
Leo M. Hauptman, Chairman....Ball State Teachers College 
Luther E. Bledsoe Marshall College 
Linford A. Marquart............... National College of Education 
W. L. Carmicheel.................. Georgia Institute of Technology 
Jeanne M. Beaudoin Seattle University 
John A. Hunter Louisiana State University 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Grady S. Patterson, Chairman................ Wake Forest College 
Robert E. Hewes........Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Mildred Covey Goucher College 
Ee Northwest Missouri State College 
James K. Hitt (ex officio) ........................-- University of Kansas 
William C. Smyser (ex offico)...................--. Miami University 


REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Ernest Whitworth, Chairman 
American Council on Education 


Alabama................ William F, Adams, University of Alabama 
Arkansas Fred L. Kerr, University of Arkansas 
Colorado-Wyoming 
Stella Morris, Colorado A & M College 
Illinois 
Linford A. Marquart, National College of Education 
Indiana C. R. Maxam, Butler University 
Kansas......Gladys Phinney, Washburn Municipal University 
Pearl Anderson, Transylvania College 


Michigan.......Edward G. Groesbeck, University of Michigan 
Middle States........Maurice J. Murphy, Duquesne University 
Mississippi............ O. N. Darby, Mississippi Southern College 
Missouri 

Guy H. Thompson, Southwest Missouri State College 
Mebratte..................... Jack N. Williams, Creighton University 


North Carolina 
Roy Armstrong, University of North Carolina 


Ohio. Raymond Fellinger, Xavier University 
Oklahoma.................... C. H. Wiman, Bethany-Peniel College 
Pacific Coast 


William J. Dillon, University of San Francisco 

South Carolina 
Henry O. Strohecker, University of South Carolina 
Southern................ William F. Adams, University of Alabama 
Tennessee....Medford P. Bowman, Austin Peay State College 
Texas Truett K. Grant, Baylor University 
Upper Midwest........Ted McCarrel, State University of Iowa 
Utah Not designated 
RE Ira E. Miller, Eastern Mennonite College 
West Virginia................ Luther E. Bledsoe, Marshall College 

Wisconsin 

Leonard C. Haas, Wisconsin State Teachers College at 
Eau Claire 


RESOLUTIONS 
True E. Pettengill, Chairman............ University of Minnesota 
Willard E. Nudd Case Institute 
H. Y. McCown University of Texas 
Alice Smith University of Omaha 
W. E. Scott ...University of Chicago 


SPECIAL PROJECTS 
John M. Rhoads, Chairman........................ Temple University 
Enock C. Dyrness (General).....................--- Wheaton College 
Charles E. Harrell (General) Indiana University 
William C. Smyser (General)...................... Miami University 
George L. Miller (Admissions Policies and Practices) 
Wayne University 
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New England.........Genevieve Pratt, Mount Holyoke College 
| 


Ted McCarrel (Credit Evaluation) 

State University of Iowa 
D. T. Ordeman (Handbook).................. Oregon State College 
Robert E. Mahn (Glossary of Terms)............ Ohio University 
Clyde Vroman (High School-College Relations) 

University of Michigan 

N. M. Parkhurst (Machine Equipment) ....Purdue University 
Howard B. Shontz (Transcript Adequacy) 
University of California 


STUDENT RETENTION AND WITHDRAWAL STUDY 
Alma H. Preinkert,1 Chairman.......... University of Maryland 


Rebecca C. Tansil.............. Maryland State Teachers College 
Clyde Vroman University of Michigan 
R. F. Thomason University of Tennessee 
John M. Rhoads (ex officio).....................- Temple University 


ANNUAL MEETING COMMITTEES 
O. W. Wagner, General Chairman..Washington University 


BANQUET 
W. G. Bowling, Chairman.................. Washington University 
John R. Little University of Colorado 
Charles W. McLane University of Missouri 
Martha C. Ricketts Central College 
Stanley R. Hayden Missouri Valley College 
Robert Pitt Fairfield University 
Percy Crane University of Maine 


CLINIC FOR NEW REGISTRARS AND 
ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 


Ira M. Smith, Chairman.................... University of Michigan 
J. Gilbert Quick University of Pittsburgh 
Charles E. Harrell Indiana University 
Enoch C. Dyrness Wheaton College — 
Laura Cross University of Wichita 


CONFERENCE NEWS 
Howard B. Shontz, Chairman.......... University of California 


Kenneth W. Wegner. Carleton College 
Gretchen M. Happ The Principia 
Joseph G. Connor. Georgetown University 
George L. Bailey Rhode Island School of Design 
Genevieve F. Pratt Mount Holyoke College 
EXHIBITS 
N. M. Parkhurst, Chairman Purdue University 
W. B. Parker Washington University 
Thomas A. Garrett St. Michael’s College 
HOUSING 
E. E. Seubert, Chairman.................... Washington University 
Sister Alexander Marie Webster College 


1 Deceased, February 28, 1954. 
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HOSPITALITY 


J. Scott Hemry, Chairman Stephens College 
Charles H. Walker. Florida State University 
W. Lyle Willhite Knox College 
Orville Brown Northeast Missouri State 
Leaton Mink Culver-Stockton 
Hubert S. Shaw Bowdoin College 
Vincent E. Freeman Stowe Teachers College 
Katherine Hilliker. Boston University 
MARSHAL 
Richard Keefe. St. Louis University 
PROGRAM 
Albert F. Scribner, Chairman................ Valparaiso University 
O. W. Wagner Washington University 
Ronald B. Thompson Ohio State University 
PUBLICITY, PROMOTION AND PRESS RELATIONS 
Robert P. Foster, Chairman............ Northwest Missouri State 
Neil Freeland Christian College 
Alton Bray. Southeast Missouri State 
Esther D. Frary American International College 
B. Hopkins Moses Yale University 
Virginia White Washington University 
REGISTRATION AND INFORMATION 
Noel Hubbard, Chairman............... Missouri School of Mines 
Kathryn McCraw Williams College 
Paul D. Arend Rockhurst College 
Guy H. Thompson Southwest Missouri State 
Hazel H. Creal Rochester Junior College 
Marjorie M. Cutler. University of Denver 
Oliver C. Hagglund.....................: Gustavus Adolphus College 
Wendell Fuller Des Moines Still College 
Cliff Corley University of Missouri 
SECRETARIAL AND MIMEOGRAPH 
Eunice Schrein, Chairman...................... Concordia Seminary 
Olga E. Ellis Springfield College 
Evelyn Baldwin Westminster College 
Willa Koenig Concordia Teachers College 


TOPICS OF THE TIMES 
Irene M. Davis, Chairman.............. Johns Hopkins University 


Emma Deters University of Buffalo 
Elwood Kastner. New York University 
TOURS 
Paul T. McDonald, Chairman.................. St. Louis University 
Wilmar R. Schneider Harris Teachers College 
Jack N. Williams Creighton University 
J. L. Buford Vanderbilt University 
Reverend Dunstan Velesz Quincy College 
Milton E. Noble Brown University 
Robert O, Conant Dartmouth College 


ENTERTAINMENT OF WIVES 


Mrs. George Lamke, Chairman.......... Washington University 
Elizabeth T. deLopez Mexico City College 
Kathrin Baker Washington University 
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EXHIBITS 


The exhibits, both the commercial and the asso- 
ciation, offer our members an excellent opportu- 
nity to view the latest in office procedures, equip- 
ment, and other items of interest. Everyone inter- 
ested in up-to-date information should visit these 
displays. 

Our commercial exhibitors are: 


American Automatic Typewriter Company 
Eastman Kodak Company 

Educational Testing Service 

A. B. Dick Company 

International Business Machine Corporation 
Federal I. D. Equipment Company 

The McBee Company 

Olivetti Corporation 

Ozalid Corporation 

Recordak Corporation 

Remington Rand, Incoporated 

Thomas Collators, Incorporated 

The Standard Register Company 

E. A. Wright Company 

W. M. Welch Manufacturing Company 


Association Exhibits 

Leo Hauptman is in charge of the Association’s 
extensive collection of office forms, annual reports, 
and other professional materials. Be sure to ex- 
amine this exhibit. If there is anything you’d like 
to study at greater length, you should ask to have 
that material shipped to you. 


Next April 
Forty-first Annual Meeting 


in 
Historic Boston 


Plan now to be there 
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Grapefruit, Refreshi Mexican Celery, Mixed Olives 
Choice Swiss Steak 
Fresh Vegetable Jardinaire Persalles Potato 


Lettuce, Tomato Salad, Lorenzo Dressing 


Rolls Butter 


Meringue Glace 


Coffee 
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rogram 


Presiding - - - + RONALD B. THOMPSON 
Ohio State University 


Toastmaster - - + CHARLES HARRELL 


Indiana University 


Invocation - FATHER MICHAEL MALONE, O.S.B. 
Conception College 


Musical Selections - HARRIS TEACHERS COLLEGE CHORUSES 
Directed by Helen Louise Graves 


Professor of Music 


Mae Kadawaki, Accompanist 


Address: “I’m from Missouri” - -  - WILLARD GOSLIN 
Professor of Educational Administration, George Peabody College for Teachers 
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1053-1054 


Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

First Vice-President 
Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Indiana 

College of the Pacific, Stockton, California 

Emma E. Deters .............. _.......... Past President 
University of Sulido. Zook 

University of Kansas, cane. Kansas 

Treasurer 
Fordham University, New York City, New York 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 

John M. Rhoads | >.............. Chairman, Special Projects Committee 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Ernest Whitworth _.. .. Chairman, Regional Associations Committee 


American Council on Education, Washington, D.C. 


LBanduet 


W. G. Bowling, Chairman, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo 
Percy F. Crane, University of Maine, Orono, Maine 

Stanley Hayden, Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Missouri 

John Little, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 

Charles McLane, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 
Robert F. Pitt, Fairfield University, Fairfield, Connecticut 

Martha Ricketts, Central College, Fayette, Missouri 
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Report to the 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE 
REGISTRARS AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 


On 
THE CREDIT GIVEN BY 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Prepared by 


EDITOR 
Tep McCarrkL, State University of Iowa 


ASSISTANT EDITORS 
Donatp Grossman, University of Illinois 
Ronap B. THompson, The Ohio State University 


THIS IS NOT THE REPORT OF AN ACCREDITING 
AGENCY; IT IS AN EXCHANGE OF INFORMATION 
AMONG MEMBERS OF THE _ ASSOCIATION. 
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RONALD B. THOMPSON, President, Ohio State University 
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JAMES K. HITT, Secretary, The University of Kansas 
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WILLIAM CRAIG SMYSER, Editor, Miami University 
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PREFACE 


The Committee on Special Projects of the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers publishes each year a re- 
port recommending the acceptance of transfer creditfor work done at 
colleges and universities within each state or territory. The report is 
based upon a voluntary exchange of information among member insti- 
tutions of the Association. It is not the report of an accrediting agency. 

A representative in an institution from each state or territory has 
been asked to provide a list of all educational institutions in that state 
or territory above the high school level, and to indicate the recognition 
accorded by the reporting institutionto the work done at the institutions 
listed. 

The format of the report is the same as was used in the last report. 
The first column indicates membership ina regional association; normal- 
ly, regional associations include several states. The second column indi- 
cates the level of work transferable, but does not attempt in any way to 
indicate to the receiving institution the amount or level of work which 
must be accepted. It should be noted that the absence of certain levels 
of work may not necessarily mean that credit is refused but that a gen- 
eral policy may not have been established. The third column uses sym- 
bols parallel in meaning to those employed in previous reports; this 
column indicates the practice of the reporting institution concerning the 
acceptance of credit from each college or university within the state or 
territory. 

Details normally included on an official transcript of credits are not 
included in this report. Honorable dismissal is assumed in all cases. 
It is also assumed that each institution applies its ownrequirements re- 
garding the quality of work done elsewhere whichis acceptable for trans- 
fer. 

Users of the report who wish further information regarding transfer 
credit policies as they affect any institution are invited to communicate 
with the appropriate reporting officer or with the editor. 

As the Committee is desirous of making the report as valuable as 
possible, suggestions for the improvement of this volume are invited. 


Ted McCarrel, Editor 
State University of Iowa 
Iowa City, Iowa 


SYMBOLS 


The symbols used in this report are defined as follows: 


Column 1. Regional Association 
x Member of Regional Association 


Column 2. Level of College Work transferable 
~ I - One year 
II - Two years 
III- Three years 
IV - Four years (Graduates accepted into Graduate School 
unless otherwise indicated) 
V - Five years 
M- Master's Degree 
D - Degree 


Column 3. A.A.C.R.A.O. Symbols 

A - Transcript of record given full value 

B - Transcript of record given partial value (see footnote) 

C - Transcript of record accepted for admission on a pro- 
visional basis--to be validated by satisfactory work 
in residence 

D - Transcript of record accepted for admission on a pro- 
visional basis--to be validated through examination 

E - Credits not recognized for transfer 

F - Reporting institution has insufficient information on 
which to base judgment 


This volume is not the report of an accrediting agency but is based 
on an exchange of information between member institutions of the 
association. 
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ALABAMA 


Reported by 


WiiuiuaM F. Apams, Dean of Admissions and Records 7 
University of Alabama, University, Alabama 


Alabama Agricultural and Mechanical College, Normal 
(Negro) 
Alabama College, Montevallo 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn 
Alabama State College for Negroes, Montgomery 
Athens College, Athens 
{Birmingham Conservatory of Music, Birmingham 
Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham 
Howard College, Birmingham 
Huntingdon College, Montgomery (formerly Woman's 
College of Alabama) 
Jones Law School, Montgomery 
Judson College, Marion 
Marion Institute, Marion 
Miles College, Birmingham (Negro) 
Montgomery Bible College, Montgomery 
Oakwood College, Huntsville (Negro) 
Sacred Heart Junior College, Cullman 
St. Bernard College, St. Bernard 
Snead Junior College, Boaz 
Southeastern Bible College, Birmingham 
Southern Union College, Wadley 
Spring Hill College, Spring Hill 
State Normal School, Daphne (prior to 1926, a high school; 
discontinued 1940; records transferred to State Teachers 
College, Livingston) 
State Teachers College, Florence (prior to 1930 State 
Normal School) 
State Teachers College, Jacksonville (prior to 1930 State 
Normal School) 
State Teachers College, Livingston (prior to 1930 State 
Normal School) 
State Teachers College, Troy (prior to 1930 State Normal 
School) 
Stillman Institute, Tuscaloosa 
Talladega College, Talladega (Negro) 
Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee Institute 
University of Alabama, University (the reporting institution) 
Woman's College of Alabama (see Huntingdon College) 


* Recognized and approved by the regional association although not a member 


of the association. 
t Accredited for work in Music. Credits are listed by Birmingham-Southern 


College. 
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ALASKA 


Reported by 


8 JANE McMuLLEN, Registrar 
University of Alaska, College, Alaska 


University of Alaska, College (the reporting institution; the only accred- 
ited school on the college level in the Territory of Alaska) 
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ARIZONA 


Reported by 


C. ZANER LESHER, Registrar and Director of Admissions 
University of Arizona, Tucson 


- - A *American Institute for Foreign Trade, Phoenix 

x M A_ Arizona State College, Flagstaff 

x M A_ Arizona State College, Tempe 

- II A Eastern Arizona Junior College, Thatcher 

- IV A- Grand Canyon College, Phoenix 

x II A Phoenix College, Phoenix 

x - - University of Arizona, Tucson (the reporting institution) 


*Detailed information regarding the evaluation of Institute courses may 
be obtained by writing to the Office of the Registrar and Director of 
Admissions, University of Arizona, Tucson. 
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ARKANSAS 


Reported by 
Frep L. Kerr, Registrar and Examiner 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville 


Agricultural, Mechanical and Normal College, Pine Bluff 
(state; Negro) 

Arkansas Agricultural and Mechanical College, Monticello 

Arkansas Baptist College, Little Rock (Negro) 

Arkansas College, Batesville 

Arkansas Polytechnic College, Russellville 

Arkansas State College, Jonesboro 

Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway 

Beebe Junior Agricultural College, Beebe 

Central College, North Little Rock (formerly at Conway; 
discontinued 1950; member North Central Association 
1925 = 1947) 

College of the Ozarks, Clarksville. 

Dunbar Junior College, Little Rock (Negro) 

El Dorado Junior College, El Dorado (closed; records on; 
file with city schools) 

Fort Smith Junior College, Fort Smith 

Galloway College, Searcy (closed 1933; records on file at 
Hendrix College, Conway) 

Harding College, Searcy (at Morrilton previous to 1934) 

Henderson-Brown College, Arkadelphia (closed 1929; records 
on file at Hendrix College, Conway) 

Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadelphia 

Hendrix College, Conway 

John Brown University, Siloam Springs 

Jonesboro Baptist College, Jonesboro (junior college; 
closed 1935) 

Little Rock College, Little Rock (college work discontinued 
1930; records on file at the College which is now a theo- 
logical school) 

Little Rock Junior College, Little Rock 

Mena Junior Agricultural College, Mena (closed 1933; rec- 
ords on file at the Mena High School) 

Missionary Baptist College, Sheridan (junior college; closed 
1935) 

Ouachita College, Arkadelphia 

Philander Smith College, Little Rock (Negro) 

Shorter College, Little Rock (Negro) 

Southern Baptist College, Walnut Ridge (junior college) 

Southern State College, Magnolia (formerly State Agricultural 
and Mechanical College) 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville (the reporting institution) 


A maximum of sixty-eight semester hours will be accepted on transfer 


in the Agriculture and Home Economics curricula except from a land grant 
institution and, for Home Economics, from an institution approved for the 
training of Vocational Home Economics teachers. In Arkansas, the only 
institutions so approved are the University of Arkansas, Arkansas State 
Teachers College at Conway, Henderson State Teachers College at Arkadel- 
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Arkansas 


ll 


phia, and the A. M. and N, College at Pine Bluff. 

The University of Arkansas admits qualified Negro Students who 
are residents of Arkansas to the Graduate School and to the professional 
schools, but not to the undergraduate colleges. 


*Graduates not accepted to Graduate School until they have done a full 
year of additional work in an accredited college. 

{May be required to do additional work for graduate school. 

tCredit accepted in academic subjects, but not in technical or vocational 
subjects. Graduates may be required to do additional work before ad- 
mission to Graduate School if undergraduate work is not substantially 
equivalent to that required at the University. 

§ Accredited by the North Central Association as a junior college, but is 
in process of expanding its work to a four-year basis. 


CALIFORNIA 


Reported by 
12 H. DonaLp WinBiGLER, Dean of Students tx 
Stanford University, Stanford 
x 
x 

- ~ F American Academy of Asian Studies, San Francisco 

(graduate school) 
x II A Antelope Valley Junior College, Lancaster 
- Il A Armstrong College, Berkeley (C on third and fourth x 

years) 
*D Art Center School, Los Angeles 
> II A Bakersfield College, Bakersfield (formerly Bakersfield x 

Junior College) 
- - F Balboa University, San Diego ; 
- - tF Berkeley Baptist Divinity School, Berkeley 
- Iv Cc Beulah College (see Upland College) ‘ 
~ ~ F Bible Institute of Los Angeles, Los Angeles 
- II A Brawley Junior College, Brawley (inactive since 

1947-1948) 
- Il Cc Brown Military Academy Junior College, Pacific Beach, } 


San Diego (formerly San Diego Army and Navy Acade- 
my Junior College) 


~ - TF Cal-Aero Technical Institute, Los Angeles 
- - F California Baptist Theological Seminary, Los Angeles 2 
California, University of 
tx D A Berkeley Campus, Berkeley 3 
t- Vv A Davis Campus, Davis (doctoral level work in fields 
relating to agriculture) 

tx D A Los Angeles Campus, Los Angeles (U.C.L.A.) 
tx IV A Santa Barbara Campus, Santa Barbara (Santa Barbara 2 


College of University of California; formerly Santa 
Barbara State College) 
F California Christian College (see Chapman College) 
*D California College of Arts and Crafts, Oakland 
tF California College of Chiropody, San Francisco f 
tF California College of Mortuary Sciences, Los Angeles 
- Il §¢ California Concordia College, Oakland (junior college) 
A California Institute of Technology, Pasadena 
*C California Maritime Academy, Vallejo 
tF California School of Fine Arts, San Francisco 1 
A California State Polytechnic College, San Luis Obispo 
(formerly California Polytechnic Institute) 
- Centinela Valley Junior College (see El Camino College) 
A Central Junior College (see Imperial Valley College) 
x Il A Chaffey College, Ontario (formerly Chaffey Junior 
College) 
A Chapman College, Los Angeles (formerly California 
Christian College; accredited by Northwest Associ- 
ation, 1937-1943 and 1946-1948) 
xy M A #Chico State College, Chico 
~ - TF Church Divinity School of the Pacific, Berkeley 
x Il A Citrus Junior College, Azusa 
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Claremont Graduate School, Claremont (incorporated 
as Claremont College) 

Claremont Men's College, Claremont (since 1946-1947) 
Clarence W. Pierce School of Agriculture, Canoga Park 
(since 1948-1949; public junior college; curricula 
primarily technical; also known as Pierce Junior 

College) 

Coalinga College, Coalinga (formerly Coalinga Junior 
College) 

Cogswell Polytechnical College, San Francisco 

Compton College, Compton (formerly Compton Junior 
College) 

Contra Costa Junior College (see East Contra Costa 
Junior College and West Contra Costa Junior College) 

Cumnock College, Los Angeles (discontinued June 1942; 
transcript may be obtained from Mrs. Helen Briggs, 
Holmby College, Los Angeles) 

Deep Springs College, Deep Springs 

Dominican College of San Rafael, San Rafael 

East Contra Costa Junior College, Martinez (to be moved 
to Concord; formerly East Campus of Contra Costa 
Junior College) 

East Los Angeles Junior College, Los Angeles (since 
1945) 

El Camino College, El Camino (since 1946-1947; former- 
ly Centinela Valley Junior College, El Segundo Junior 
College and Redondo Junior College) 

El Segundo Junior College (see El Camino College) 

Fresno Junior College, Fresno (since 1948-1949) 

#Fresno State College, Fresno 

Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena 

Fullerton Junior College, Fullerton 

Galt Junior College, Galt (discontinued) 

George Pepperdine College, Los Angeles 

Glendale College, Glendale (formerly Glendale Junior 
College) 

Golden Gate Baptist Theological Seminary, Berkeley 

Golden Gate Junior College, San Francisco (discontinued) 

Golden Gate College, San Francisco (Schools of Law and 
Business Administration) 

Grant Technical College, Del Paso Heights (formerly 
Grant Junior College) 

Hartnell College, Salinas (formerly Salinas Junior Col- 
lege) 

Harvard Junior College, Los Angeles (discontinued 1935) 

Heald Engineering College, San Francisco 

Holmby College, Los Angeles (discontinued 1946) 


tx D A 
x IV A 
x - tF 
x A 
x A 
- - F 
y II 

txy V 
x II 

x II A 

x II A 

x II 
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Holy Names, College of the, Oakland 

#Humbolt State College, Arcata 

Humphreys College, Stockton (business college) 

Huntington Beach Union Junior College (see Orange 
Coast College) 

Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles 

Imperial Valley College, El Centro (formerly Central 
Junior College) 

John Muir College, Pasadena (since 1946; formerly 
West Campus of Pasadena Junior College) 

La Sierra College, Arlington (accredited by Northwest 
Association for first two years of work in 1933, three 
years in 1939, four years in 1946) 

Lassen Junior College, Susanville 

LaVerne College, La Verne 

Long Beach City College, Long Beach (formerly Long 
Beach Junior College) 

#Long Beach State College, Long Beach (since 1949; 
formerly Los Angeles-Orange County State College) 

Los Angeles Baptist Theological Seminary, Los Angeles 

Los Angeles City College, Los Angeles (formerly Los 
Angeles Junior College) 

Los Angeles College (see Saint John's College) 

Los Angeles College of Optometry, Los Angeles 

Los Angeles Conservatory of Music and Arts, Los Ange- 
les 

Los Angeles Harbor Junior College, Wilmington (since 
1949-1950; public junior college; curricula primarily 
technical) 

Los Angeles Metropolitan Junior College, Los Angeles 
(since 1950-1951; public juniar college; curricula prim- 
arily technical) 

Los Angeles-Orange County State College, Long Beach 
(see Long Beach State College) 

Los Angeles Pacific College, Los Angeles (junior college; 
formerly Pacific Junior College) 

#Los Angeles State College of Applied Arts and Sciences, 
Los Angeles (since 1947; affiliated with Los Angeles 
City College) 

Los Angeles Trade-Technical Junior College, Los Ange- 
les (since 1949-1950; curricula primarily technical) 

Los Angeles Valley Junior College, Van Nuys (since 
1949-1950) 

Loyola University of Los Angeles, Los Angeles 

Lux College, San Francisco (technical school for women; 
discontinued 1953) 

Macurda Drisko Schools, Los Angeles (previous to 1935- 
1936, Cumnock College; discontinued) 

Maren Elwood School for Writers, Hollywood 

Marin, College of, Kentfield (formerly Marin Junior 
College) 

Marymount College, Los Angeles (C on third and fourth 
years) 
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California 


McGeorge College of Law, Sacramento 

Medical Evangelists, College of, Loma Linda 

Menlo College: Junior College, Menlo Park 

Menlo College: School of Business Administration, 
Menlo Park 

Mills College, Oakland 

Miramonte School and Junior College, Atascadero 
(before 1935-1936, Moran Junior College; discontinued) 

Modesto Junior College, Modesto 

Monterey Peninsula College, Monterey (since 1947-1948) 

Moran Junior College, Atascadero (see Miramonte 
School and Junior College) 

Mount Saint Mary's College, Los Angeles 

Mount San Antonio College, Pomona (since 1946-1947; 
formerly Pomona Junior College) 

Music and Arts Institute of San Francisco, San Francisco 

Napa College, Napa (formerly Napa Junior College) 

Newport Harbor Junior College (see Orange Coast Col- 
lege) 

Northrop Aeronautical Institute, Los Angeles 

Notre Dame, College of, Belmont 

Occidental College, Los Angeles 

Oceanside-Carlsbad College, Oceanside (formerly 
Oceanside-Carlsbad Junior College) 

Orange Coast College, Costa Mesa (since 1947-1948; for- 
merly Huntington Beach Junior College and Newport 
Harbor Junior College) 

Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons, College of, Los 
Angeles 

Pacific Bible College of Azusa, Azusa 

Pacific Bible Institute of Fresno, Fresno 

Pacific, College of the, Stockton 

Pacific Junior College (see Los Angeles Pacific College) 

Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley 

Pacific Union College, Angwin 

Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry, Berkeley (see 
Starr King School for the Ministry) 

Palo Alto Junior College, Palo Alto (1927-1928 only) 

Palomar College, San Marcos (since 1946-1947) 

Palo Verde College, Blythe (since 1947-1948; formerly 
Palo Verde Junior College) 

Palos Verdes College, Rolling Hills (via Lomita; since 
1947-1948) 

Pasadena City College, Pasadena (formerly Pasadena 
Junior College) 

Pasadena College, Pasadena 

Pasadena Playhouse, Pasadena 

— College (see George Pepperdine Col- 
lege 

Pierce Junior College (see Clarence W. Pierce School 
of Agriculture) 

Physicians and Surgeons, College of, San Francisco 
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Placer College, Auburn (see Sierra College) 

Polytechnic College of Engineering, Oakland (engineering 
curriculum only; discontinued January 1943; records 
on file with Donald L. Gibsen, 315 Howard Avenue, 
Piedmont, California) 

Polytechnic Junior College, Oakland (discontinued) 

Pomona College, Claremont 

Pomona Junior College (see Mount San Antonio College) 

Porterville College, Porterville (formerly Porterville 
Junior College) 

Redlands, University of, Redlands 

Redondo Junior College (see El Camino College) 

Reedley College, Reedley (formerly Reedley Junior Col- 
lege) 

Riverside College, Riverside (formerly Riverside Junior 
College) 

Sacramento Junior College, Sacramento 

#Sacramento State College, Sacramento (since 1947-1948; 
affiliated with Sacramento Junior College, 1947-1953) 

Sacred Heart, College of the, Menlo Park (see San Fran- 
cisco College for Women) 

Saint Anthony's Seminary, Santa Barbara 

Saint Francis Memorial Hospital School of Nursing, San 
Francisco 

Saint Ignatius College (see University of San Francisco) 

Saint John’s College, Upper Division, Camarillo 

Saint John's College, Lower Division, Los Angeles (also 
known as the Junior College Department of Los Ange- 
les College) 

Saint Joseph’s College, Mountain View (affiliated with 
and formerly a part of Saint Patrick's Seminary) 

Saint Mary's College of California, Saint Mary's Col- 
lege 

Saint Patrick's Seminary, Menlo Park 

Salinas Junior College (see Hartnell College) 

San Benito County Junior College, Holister 

San Bernardino Valley College, San Bernardino (former- 
ly San Bernardino Valley Junior College) 

San Diego Army and Navy Academy Junior College, 
Pacific Beach (see Brown Military Academy) 

San Diego Junior College, San Diego 

#San Diego State College, San Diego 

San Diego Vocational Junior College, San Diego 

San Francisco College for Women, San Francisco (for- 
merly College of the Sacred Heart, Menlo Park) 

San Francisco, City College of," San Francisco (former- 
ly San Francisco Junior College) 

San Francisco Law School, San Francisco 

#San Francisco State College, San Francisco 

San Francisco Theological Seminary, San Anselmo 

San Francisco, University of, San Francisco (Saint 
Ignatius College, prior to 1931) 
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San Gabriel College for World Understanding and Peace, 


Santa Ana 
San Jose Junior College, San Jose (affiliated with San 
Jose State College prior to 1953) 


#San Jose State College, San Jose 


San Luis Obispo Junior College, San Luis Obispo 

San Mateo Junior College, San Mateo 

San Rafael Military Academy Junior College, San 
Rafael (discontinued June 1934) 

Santa Ana College, Santa Ana (formerly Santa Ana 
Junior College) 

Santa Barbara Junior College, Santa Barbara (since 1947- 
1948; formerly Santa Barbara Community Institute) 

Santa Barbara State College (see University of Californ- 
ia, Santa Barbara College) 

Santa Clara, University of, Santa Clara 

Santa Maria Junior College, Santa Maria 

Santa Monica City College, Santa Monica (formerly 
Santa Monica Junior College) 

Santa Rosa Junior College, Santa Rosa 

Scripps College, Claremont 

Sequoias, College of the, Visalia (formerly Visalia 
Junior College and Visalia College) 

Shasta College, Redding (since 1950-1951) 

Sierra College, Auburn (formerly Placer College and 
Placer Junior College) 

Southern California Bible College, Costa Mesa 

Southern California, University of, Los Angeles 

Southwestern University, Los Angeles 

Stanford University, Stanford (the reporting institution) 

Starr King School for the ministry, Berkeley (formerly 
Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry; now 
affiliated with the Pacific School of Religion) 

Stockton College, Stockton (formerly Stockton Junior 
College) 

Taft Junior College, Taft 

Theosophical University, Covina 

United States Naval Postgraduate School, Monterey 

Upland College, Upland (formerly Beulah College) 

Vallejo College, Vallejo (since 1945-1946; formerly 
Vallejo Junior College) 

Ventura College, Ventura (formerly Ventura Junior 
College) 

Visalia Junior College (see College of the Sequoias) 

West Coast University, Los Angeles (College of 
Engineering and Technical Institutes) 

West Contra Costa Junior College, Richmond (former- 
ly West Campus of Contra Costa Junior College) 

Westmont College, Santa Barbara 

Whittier College, Whittier 

Williams College, Berkeley 

Woodbury College, Los Angeles 

Yuba College, Marysville (formerly Yuba Junior College) 
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Accredited by Western College Association. 

Accredited by Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools. 

Recognition given to the extent and in the manner indicated only on 

courses which are substanially equivalent to Stanford courses. 

t A professional or technical school offering specialized curricula, proba- 
bly not applicable to Stanford degree. 

t Accredited by the State Board of Education to give the training and to 
make the recommendation for designated state credentials authorizing 
public school service. 

§ Recognition given to the extent and in the manner indicated, provided 
the individual student presents a record which is superior in level of 
scholarship. 

# By actions of the State legislature; in 1935 the State Teachers Colleges 

were authorized to change their names and became State Colleges with 

wider degree-granting authority; in 1946 and 1947 they were authorized 
to offer graduate work leading to the California General Secondary 

Teaching Credential (five-year program); and in 1949 they were author- 

ized to grant the Master's degree. 
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COLORADO 


Reported by 


Joun R. Littxe, Director of Admissions and Records 19 
University of Colorado, Boulder 


x IV A’ Adams State College of Colorado, Alamosa 

- II E_ Belleview Junior College, Westminster 

x D A _ Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College, Fort 
Collins 

x M <A_ Colorado College, Colorado Springs 

- D A_ Colorado School of Mines, Golden 

x D A _ Colorado State College of Education, Greeley 

x II A Colorado Woman's College, Denver 

- - *B_ Fine Arts Center, Colorado Springs 

- Il <A_ Fort Lewis Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Hesperus 

~ - TB Holy Cross College, Canon City (formerly Abbey School) 


lliff School of Theology, Denver (a graduate professional 
school offering curricula in Theology and Religious 
Education) 

Kirkland School of Art, Denver (affiliated with University 
of Denver in 1946) 

La Junta Junior College, La Junta 

Lamar Junior College, Lamar 

La Mont School of Music, Denver (affiliated with University 
of Denver in 1941) 

Loretto Heights College, Loretto 

Mesa College, Grand Junction 

Northeastern Junior College, Sterling (formerly Sterling 
Junior College) 

Pueblo Junior College, Pueblo 

Regis College, Denver 

Rockmont College, Denver 

Rocky Mountain Biological Laboratory, Crested Butte 

Trinidad State Junior College, Trinidad 

University of Colorado, Boulder (the reporting institution) 

University of Denver, Denver 

Western State College of Colorado, Gunnison 

Westminster Law School, Denver 


* 
++ 


*Undergraduate credit accepted only toward a Bachelor of Fine Arts degree 
and the amount of credit allowed is determined by the Art Department. 

tOn account of limitations in information regarding this school and in experi- 
ence with its graduates, each applicant for transfer is handled strictly on 
his individual merits. 

tUndergraduate credit usually accepted; graduate credit approved on an indi- 
vidual basis. 


CONNECTICUT 


Reported by 
20 Arwoop S. Nortusy, Director, Division of Student Personnel : 
University of Connecticut, Storrs 
? 
x IV A Albertus Magnus College, New Haven 3 
- TB Annhurst College, South Woodstock 
- - ~ Arnold College, Milford (became part of University of 

Bridgeport, 1953) 2 

- - D Beecher College, New Haven (formerly Women's College; 
closed) ? 


- - - Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven (Graduate profes- 
sional school) 
1B Bridgeport Engineering Institute, Bridgeport ? 
= - F College of Mary Immaculate, West Hartford 
A Connecticut College, New London 
- Connecticut College of Pharmacy, New Haven (became 
part of University of Connecticut, 1941) t 
- Fairfield University, Fairfield 
F Fannie A. Smith Teachers Training School, Bridgeport 
- - F Hartford Art School, Hartford 
B 


- ¥*IV fT Hartford College, Hartford (formerly Hartford Junior 
College) 
- - Hartford College of Insurance, Hartford (became part 


of University of Connecticut, 1943) 

= ~ - Hartford College of Law, Hartford (became part of Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, 1943) 

- ~ D Hartford Federal College, Hartford (closed June 1939; 
transcripts may be secured from Hartford Board of 
Education, 249 High Street, Hartford) 

- F Hartford Diocesan Teachers College, Hartford 

Hartford Seminary Foundation, Hartford (Graduate 


++ 


al professional school) 
“4 §x *IV TB Hillyer College, Hartford (formerly Hillyer Junior 
College) 
; - *IV {B Julius Hartt Musical Foundation, Hartford 
- - - Junior College of Physical Therapy, New Haven (became 
part of University of Connecticut, 1951) 
- - Larson College, Hamden (formerly Larson Junior College; 


became part of Quinnipiac College, 1952) 


- - F Marionapolis College, Thompson (closed 1948) 

- II Cc Mitchell College, New London (formerly New London 
Junior College) 

II A New Haven Junior College, New Haven 

- *IV TB Quinnipiac College, New Haven (formerly Junior College 
of Commerce) 

- - F St. Basil’s College, Stamford 

x IV A St. Joseph College, West Hartford 

- - F St. Mary’s Seminary, Norwalk 

x - F St. Thomas Seminary, Bloomfield 

- IV TB State Teachers College, Danbury 

x IV TB State Teachers College, New Haven 
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State Teachers College, Willimantic 

State Technical Institute, Hartford 

Teachers College of Connecticut, New Britain 

Trinity College, Hartford 

United States Coast Guard Academy, New London 

University of Bridgeport, Bridgeport (formerly Junior 
College of Connecticut) 

University of Connecticut, Storrs (the reporting insti- 
tution) 

Wesleyan University, Middletown 

Weylister Junior College, Milford (became part of the 
University of Bridgeport in 1948) 

Yale University, New Haven 


May be accepted for admission to Graduate School on a provisional 
basis. Additional undergraduate courses may be required. 
Transcript of record ordinarily given full value for junior college 
work, Full value given for advanced undergraduate courses (1) when 
comparable courses are offered at the University of Connecticut and 
(2) when, in the case of specialized professional work, courses can 
be applied to an appropriate curriculum in the University. In some 
instances, students may be required to maintain a prescribed scho- 
lastic average in their first year of residence at the University. 

A limited amount of credit granted on a provisional basis. 
Four-year college accredited by regional association as junior college. 
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DELAWARE 


Reported by 


H. Bounine, Registrar 
University of Delaware, Newark 


Delaware State College, Dover 

Faith Theological Seminary, Wilmington 

The King's College, King's College 

University of Delaware, Newark (the reporting institution) 
Wesley Junior College, Dover 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Reported by 


Harovp GrirFitu Sutton, Director of Admissions 23 


The George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 


American University 

Benjamin Franklin University 

Catholic University of America 

Columbus University 

Dunbarton College 

Gallaudet College for the Deaf 

George Washington University, Washington, D. C. (the 
reporting institution) 

Georgetown University 

Georgetown Visitation Convent 

Holton Arms (junidr college work) 

Howard University (Negro) 

Immaculata Junior College 

Marjorie Webster Schools, Inc. 

Miner Teachers College (Negro; in public school system) 

Mount Vernon Seminary (junior college) 

National University 

Southeastern University 

Trinity College 

Wilson Teachers College (in public school system) 
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FLORIDA 


Reported by 


R. S. Jonnson, Registrar 
University of Florida, Gainesville 


Barry College, Miami Shores 

Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona Beach (Negro) 

Casements Junior College, Ormond (closed June 1951) 

Chipola Junior College, Marianna 

Columbia College, Lake City (closed; records in custody 
of the Secretary, Florida Baptist Convention, Rogers 
Building, Jacksonville) 

Edward Waters College, Jacksonville (Negro) 

Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College, Tallahas- 
see (Negro) 

Florida Christian College, Tampa 

Florida Naval Academy, St. Augustine (closed) 

Florida Normal and Industrial Institute, St. Augustine 
(Negro) 

Florida Southern College, Lakeland 

Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee (name 
changed to Florida State University, May 1947) 

Florida State University, Tallahassee 

Jacksonville College of Music, Jacksonville 

Jacksonville Junior College, Jacksonville (C prior to 
1950) 

John B, Stetson University, DeLand 

Miami Junior College, Miami (closed) 

Orlando Junior College, Orlando 

Palmer Junior College, DeFuniak Springs (closed; 
records in custody of Lillian D. Miles, DeFuniak 
Springs) 

Palm Beach Junior College, West Palm Beach 

Pensacola Junior College, Pensacola 

Pineland College, DeLand (closed 1942) 

Riddle Junior College, Coral Gables (closed) 

Ringling School of Art, Sarasota 

Rollins College, Winter Park 

St. Petersburg Junior College, St. Petersburg (C for 
third-year work in 1940) 

St. Joseph Teacher Training School, St. Augustine 

Thomas A. Edison College, Ft. Myers (closed 1948; 
records at Palm Beach Junior College) 

University of Florida, Gainesville (the reporting insti- 
tution) 

University Foundation, St. Augustine (closed) 

University of Miami, Coral Gables 

University of Tampa, Tampa (C prior to 1951) 

Webber College, Babson Park 

Washington Junior College, Pensacola (Negro) 
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Recognized and approved by the regional association although not a 
member of the association. 

Does not appear on the Southern Association approved list; for infor- 
mation on evaluation of transcripts the Florida Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College at Tallahassee should be consulted. 

Member National Association of Schools of Music. Inasmuch as the 
University of Florida has no school of music, it will accept only aca- 
demic courses and twenty-four semester hours in music. 

Grants degree, Bachelor of Fine Arts, when at least one year academic 
work is completed at approved college; offers only art courses. 
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GEORGIA 


Reported by 
WALTER N. Danner, Registrar 
University of Georgia, Athens 


Abraham Baldwin Agricultural College, Tifton 
Agnes Scott College, Decatur 
Albany State College, Albany (Negro) 
Andrew College, Cuthbert 
Armstrong College, Savannah 
Atlanta Art Institute, Atlanta 
Atlanta Christian College, Atlanta 
Atlanta Conservatory of Music, Atlanta 
Atlanta Evening College, Atlanta (now Atlanta Division of 
the University of Georgia) 
Atlanta Junior College, Atlanta (now Atlanta Division of 
the University of Georgia) 
Atlanta Normal Training School, Atlanta 
Atlanta Law School, Atlanta 
Atlanta Southern Dental School, Atlanta (now operated by 
Emory University) 
Atlanta University, Atlanta (Negro) 
Arts and Science, Graduate School, Atlanta 
Business Administration, School of, Atlanta 
Clark College, Atlanta 
Library Service, School of, Atlanta 
Morehouse College 
Religion, School of, Atlanta 
Atlanta School of Social Work, Atlanta 
Spellman College, Atlanta 
Forsyth Agriculture and Mechanical State College, 
Forsyth 
Augusta Law School, Augusta 
Berry College, Rome - Mt. Berry 
Bessie Tift College, Forsyth 
Bowdon College, Bowdon (closed 1933) 
Brenau College, Gainesville 
Brewton Parker Junior College, Mount Vernon (formerly 
Brewton Parker Institute) 
Burke County Junior College (closed 1932) 
Christian College of Georgia, Athens 
Clarkesvillle Agricultural and Mechanical College, Clarkes- 
ville 
Columbia Theological Seminary, Decatur 
Columbus Kindergarten Institute, Columbus (closed) 
Cox College, Atlanta (II A closed 1925; II E reopened and 
later closed) 
Cyrene Institute (see Southeastern Holiness College) 
Dalton Female College, Dalton (closed) 
Douglasville College, Douglasville (closed) 
Elam Alexander Training School, Macon (closed) 
Ellijay Institute, Ellijay (1933 SS only; closed) 
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Emmanuel College, Franklin Springs (formerly Franklin 
Springs Institute) 

Emory University, Emory University 
Atlanta Southern Dental School, Atlanta 
Business Administration, School of, Emory University 
Graduate School, Emory University 
Emory at Oxford, Oxford 
Emory Junior College, Valdosta 
Lamar School of Law, Emory University 
Librarianship, Division of, Emory University 
Medicine, School of, Emory University 
Nursing, School of, Emory University 
Theology, Candler School of, Emory University 

Euharlee and Calhoun Institute, Bartow (closed) 

Fort Valley State College, Fort Valley (Negro) 

Franklin Springs Institute (now Emmanuel College) 

Gammon Theological Seminary, Atlanta 

Georgia Industrial College, Barnesville (closed 1931) 

Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta 
Architecture, School of, Atlanta 
Engineering, School of, Atlanta 

Georgia Military Academy, College Park 

Georgia Military College, Milledgeville 

Georgia Southwestern College, Americus 

Georgia State College, Savannah (Negro) 

Georgia State College for Men, Tifton (closed 1932; now 
Abraham Baldwin Agricultural College; was four year 
college; 1932 class admitted on provisional basis to 
University of Georgia Graduate School) 

Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville 

Georgia State Teachers College (formerly State Normal 
School; merged into University of Georgia 1932) 

Georgia Teachers College, Collegeboro (formerly South 
Georgia Teachers College) 

Georgia, The University of, Athens (the reporting insti- 
tution) Atlanta Division of The University of Georgia, 
Atlanta (formerly Atlanta Junior College and Atlanta 
Evening College, University System of Georgia; offers 
only the Bachelor of Business Administration degree 
in Atlanta; three years’ work in other academic fields 
with final year residence in Athens for other degrees) 

Gordon Military College, Barnesville 

High Museum of Art, Atlanta 

John Marshall Law School, Atlanta 

Junior College of Augusta, Augusta 

LaGrange College, LaGrange (formerly Southern Female 
College) 

Lanier University, Atlanta 

Locust Grove Institute, Locust Grove (closed 1930) 

Lucy Cobb Institute, Athens (records on file at University 
of Georgia; closed 1931) 
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Medical College of Georgia, Augusta (formerly University 
of Georgia School of Medicine) 
Mercer University, Macon 
Graduate School, Macon 
Walter George School of Law, Macon 
Middle Georgia College, Cochran 
Morris Brown College, Atlanta (Negro) 
Norman Junior College, Norman Park 
North Georgia College, Dahlonega (became four year 
college 1946) 
Oglethorpe University, Oglethorpe (A rating since Septem- 
ber 1944) 
*- IV A_ Paine College, Augusta (Negro) 
- II {CC Perry-Rainey College, Auburn (closed) 
- - tC Piedmont Institute, Rockmart (closed) 
- IV §A_ Piedmont College, Demorest 
- Il #B  Rabun-Gap Nacoochee School, Rabun Gap (closed 1946) 
II Reinhardt College, Waleska 
- Il #B_ Riverside Military Academy, Gainesville (since 1942) 
x IV A_ Shorter College, Rome 
- II B_ South Georgia Agricultural and Mechanical, Tifton (closed 
1932; see Abraham Baldwin Agricultural College) 
x II A _ South Georgia College, Douglas 
- Il #B Southeastern Christian College, Auburn (closed 1920's) 
- I E Southeastern Holiness College, Donaldsonville (closed; 
also known as Cyrene Institute) 
- IV E_ Southern College of Pharmacy, Atlanta 
IV tD Southern Technical Institute, Chamblee 
- II E_ Tatnall Collegiate Institute, Claxton (closed) 
- IV E- Toccoa Falls Bible Institute, Toccoa Falls 
- Il #B  Truett-McConnell Junior College, Cleveland 
- I E  Truman-Smith Institute, Columbia (closed) 
- Il #B_ Union Baptist Institute (closed; see Brewton Parker Junior 
College) 
x IV A_ Valdosta State College, Valdosta (formerly Georgia State 
Woman's College) 
F Webster University, Atlanta 
x A Wesleyan College, Macon 
x Il A West Georgia College, Carrollton 
- E 
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Woodrow Wilson College of Law, Atlanta 
Young L. Harris College, Young Harris 
Young's College, Thomasville 


*Recognized and approved by the regional association although not a 
member of the association. 

{Credit limited to fifteen quarter hours credit. 

tCredit limited to thirty quarter hours credit in Education. 

§Advanced credit accepted towards undergraduate degree but not admitted 
to the Graduate School without additional work. 

#Junior College. Those in upper-half of class group given credit by trans- 
cript; lower-half by examination, 
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HAWAII 
Reported by 
H. B. MacNet, Registrar 29 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu, T.H. 


University of Hawaii, Honolulu, T. H. (the reporting institution; no 
schools in the Territory of Hawaii from which the University 
accepts credits in transfer) 


IDAHO 


Reported by 


D. D. DuSautt, Registrar 
University of Idaho, Moscow 


Albion State Normal School, Albion (became Southern 
Idaho College of Education, March 1947) 

Boise Junior College, Boise (I 1932-1933; II 1933-1940; 
accredited by Northwest Association 1940-1941) 

Coeur d'Alene Junior College, Coeur d'Alene (became 
North Idaho Junior College in 1939) 

College of Idaho, Caldwell 

Farragut College and Technical Institute, Farragut 
(organized as a junior college and vocational school; 
closed August, 1949, and records transferred to Uni- 
versity of Idaho; some academic courses accredited 
for transfer to the University of Idaho; lists of ac- 
credited courses furnished on request by the Universi- 
ty of Idaho) 

Gooding College, Gooding (Graduates who enter the Grad- 
uate School of the University must complete at least 
sixteen semester credits of upper division work, in 
addition to the requirements in the Graduate School; 
institution closed June 1938, and records maintained 
at Willamette University, Salem, Oregon) 

Idaho State College, Pocatello (formerly University of Idaho, 
Southern Branch, which operated as a junior college 
with a four-year curriculum in pharmacy leading to 
the degree of B.S. Pharmacy, until 1947; reorganized 
in 1947 as a degree granting institution in Liberal Arts 
and Pharmacy, but continues to offer only the first two 
years of work in agriculture, engineering, forestry, 
mining and metallurgy) 

Idaho Technical Institute (became Southern Branch, Univer- 
sity of Idaho in 1927; became Idaho State College in 
March 1947) 

Lewiston State Normal School, Lewiston (became Northern 
Idaho College of Education, March 1947) 

*Northern Idaho College of Education, Lewiston (closed 
August 1951; records maintained at school) 

North Idaho Junior College, Coeur d'Alene (formerly Coeur 
d'Alene Junior College, C 1930-1939; no credit for 
military; became North Idaho Junior College in 1939) 

Northwest Nazarene College, Nampa (II A 1930-1937; in 
April 1937, the institution accredited as a four-year 
college by the Northwest Association) 

Ricks College, Rexburg (C to 1936 when the institution was 
accredited as a junior college; A since December 1951, 
when accredited as four-year school by Northwest 
Association) 

*Southern Idaho College of Education, Albion (closed June 
1951; records maintained at school) 
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- - - Southern Branch, University of Idaho, Pocatello (became 
Idaho State College, March 1947) 
University of Idaho, Moscow (the reporting institution) 


*In the system of counting credits used by normal schools prior to 
September 1928, five normal school credits are considered the equiva- 
lent of one and one-half semester hours. From 1934 to 1940, these 
institutions were permitted to give a limited number of courses during 
their summer sessions for transfer credit in excess of two years’ work, 
with certain restrictions. Lists will be furnished upon request to the 
University of Idaho. In April 1943, they were made four-year institu- 
tions and authorized to grant the degree of B.A. (Ed.). Graduates with 
B.A, (Ed.) degrees will be accepted in the Graduate School of the Univer- 
sity of Idaho, but with the expressed understanding that additional under- 
graduate courses may be required to fulfill prerequisites for advanced 
degrees. 
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ILLINOIS 


Reported by 


D. A. GrossMan, Examiner 
University of Illinois, Urbana 


Art Institute, School of the, Chicago 

Augustana College, Rock Island 

Aurora College, Aurora 

Austin Evening Junior College, Chicago (closed June 1948; 
records on file at Herzl Junior College) 

Barat College, Lake Forest 

Belleville Township Junior College (maximum sixty-six 
semester hours) 

Blackburn College, Carlinville 

Bradley University, Peoria 

Carthage College, Carthage 

Central Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago (closed June 1945) 

Centralia Junior College, Centralia (maximum sixty-six 
semester hours) 

Chicago Christian College, Chicago (maximum sixty se- 
mester hours; closed June 1937) 

Chicago Musical College, Chicago 

Chicago Teachers College, Chicago 

Chicago, University of, Chicago 

Concordia Teachers College, River Forest (superior 
graduates especially recommended, admitted to full 
graduate standing) 

Crane Junior College, Chicago (closed June 1933; maximum 
sixty-six semester hours) 

Danville Junior College, Danville (maximum sixty-six 
semester hours; closed June 1935) 

Danville Community College, Danville (maximum sixty-six 
semester hours subject to one semester satisfactory 
work) 

DePaul University, Chicago (including downtown Liberal 
Arts) 

Evening College of Commerce 

Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston 

Elgin Junior College, Elgin (maximum sixty semester 
hours; closed about 1943) 

Elgin Community College, Elgin (maximum sixty-six 
semester hours) 

Elmhurst College, Elmhurst 

Englewood Evening Junior College, Chicago (closed June 
1948; records on file at Wilson Junior College) 

Eureka College, Eureka 

Evanston Collegiate Institute, Evanston (see Kendall College) 

Evanston Township Community College, Evanston (maximum 

sixty-six semester hours; closed June 1952) 
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Fournier Institute, Lamont 

Frances Shimer School, Mount Carroll (maximum sixty- 
six semester hours; see Shimer College) 

George Williams College, Chicago (graduates admitted to 
full graduate status in Physical Education and Recreation 
and Social Work) 

Greenville College, Greenville 

Herzl Junior College, Chicago (formerly Medill Junior 
College; maximum sixty-six semester hours) 

Illinois College, Jacksonville 

Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago 

Illinois Military School, Abingdon (closed January 1936) 

Illinois State Normal University, Normal 

Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington 

James Millikin University, Decatur 

Joliet Junior College, Joliet (maximum sixty-six semester 
hours) 

Kendall College, Evanston (maximum sixty-six semester 
hours) 

Knox College, Galesburg 

Lake Forest College, Lake Forest 

LeClerc College, Belleville (closed June 1949; records on 
file with Notre Dame Junior College, St. Louis, Missouri) 

LaSalle-Peru Junior College, LaSalle (maximum sixty-six 
semester hours) 

Lewis College of Science and Technology, Lockport (maxi- 
mum sixty-six semester hours; credit beyond second 
year subject to special action by committee) 

Lincoln College, Lincoln (maximum sixty-six semester 
hours) 

Loyola University, Chicago 

Lyons Township Junior College, LaGrange (maximum 
sixty-six semester hours) 

Maine Township Junior College, Des Plaines (closed June 
1942) 

McKendree College, Lebanon (superior graduates especially 
recommended, admitted to full graduate status) 

McMurray College, Jacksonville (formerly Illinois Women's 
College) 

Moline Community College, Moline (maximum sixty-six 
semester hours through June 1950) 

Monmouth College, Monmouth 

Monticello College, Godfrey (maximum sixty-six semester 
hours) 

Morgan Park Junior College, Chicago (maximum sixty-six 
semester hours) 

Morton Junior College, Cicero (maximum sixty-six semester 
hours) 

Mundelein College, Chicago 

National College of Education, Evanston (graduates admitted 
to graduate study in Education) 

North Central College, Naperville 

Northern Baptist Theological Seminary, Chicago 
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Northern Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb 

North Park College, Chicago (maximum sixty-six 
semester hours) 

Northwestern University, Evanston 

Kendall College, Evanston (formerly Evanston Collegiate 
Institute; maximum sixty-six semester hours) 

Oak Park Junior College, Oak Park (maximum sixty se- 
mester hours; closed June 1939) 

Olivet Nazarene College, Kankakee (formerly at Olivet) 

Parks College of Aeronautical Technology, East St. Louis 

Peoples Junior College, Chicago (maximum sixty-six se- 
mester hours, through June 1936; closed June 1936) 

Principia, The, Elsah (formerly in St. Louis, Missouri) 

Proviso Junior College, Maywood (closed June 1939; oper- 
ated only one year 1935-1936) 

Quincy College, Quincy (credit in Engineering 
beyond sophomore year allowed only by exami- 
nation) 

Rockford College, Rockford 

Roosevelt College, Chicago 

Roosevelt Military Academy, Aledo (closed 1934) 

Rosary College, River Forest 

Schurz Evening Junior College, Chicago (closed June 1948; 
records on file at Wright Junior College) 

St. Bede College, Peru (junior college; maximum sixty-six 
semester hours) 

St. Francis, College of, Joliet 

St. Procopius College, Lisle 

St. Viator College, Bourbonnais (full credit for first two 
years; closed June 1939) 

St. Xavier College, Chicago 

Shimer College, Mt. Carroll (formerly Francis Shimer 
College, Mt. Carroll; maximum sixty-six semester 
hours) 

Shurtleff College, Alton (A first two years; {B for last two 
years; graduates with B average admitted to full graduate 
standing) 

Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 

Springfield Junior College, Springfield (maximum sixty-six 

semester hours) 

Thornton Junior College, Harvey (maximum sixty-six sem- 
ester hours) 

University of Illinois, Urbana (the reporting institution) 

Western Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb 

Wheaton College, Wheaton 

Wilson Junior College (South Side), City Junior College, 
Chicago (maximum sixty-six semester hours) 

Wright (North Side), City Junior College, Chicago (maxi- 
mum sixty-six semester hours) 


*The designation of M or D for graduate work merely indicates that such 
work is offered. The acceptance of graduate credit toward an advanced 


degree is determined by the Department and the Graduate College. 
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{Graduates in agriculture must complete further undergraduate prepa- 
ration satisfactory to the department concerned before being admitted 
to the Graduate School. 

tFull undergraduate credit up to thirty semester hours per year of at- 
tendance and admission to the graduate school with a deficiency of from 
eight to sixteen semester hours of undergraduate work. 

§Full credit for work of the first four semesters except in Chemistry. 
Aeronautical Engineering credit beyond the first four semesters will be 
accepted. Graduates in Aeronautical Engineering with superior scholar- 
ship records will be admitted to graduate study in this field. Bothunder- 
graduates and graduates in Aeronautical Engineering will be subject to 
adjustment to curriculum requirements here. 
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INDIANA 


Reported by 


WILuiAM H. Strain, Admissions Director 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


Ancilla Domini College, Donaldson 

Anderson College and Theological Seminary, Anderson 

Arthur Jordan Conservatory of Music, Indianapolis 
(merged with Butler University 1951) 

Ball State Teachers College, Muncie 

Butler University, Indianapolis 

Canterbury College, Danville (closed August 1951; records 
at Indiana State Teachers College) 

Central Normal College, Danville (changed to Canterbury 
College 1946; records at Indiana State Teachers College) 

Concordia College, Fort Wayne 

DePauw University, Greencastle 

Earlham College, Earlham 

Evansville College, Evansville 

Fort Wayne Art School, Fort Wayne 

Fort Wayne Bible College, Fort Wayne 

Franklin College of Indiana, Franklin 

Gary College, Gary (merged with Indiana University Septem- 
ber 1948; records up to 1948 at the Indiana University 
Gary Center) 

Goshen College, Goshen 

Grace Theological Seminary, Winona Lake 

Hanover College, Hanover 

Huntington College, Huntington 

Indiana Central College, Indianapolis 

Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute 

Indiana Technical College, Fort Wayne 

Indiana University, Bloomington and Indianapolis (records 
for all divisions are at Bloomington; the reporting insti- 
tution) 

§Indiana University Centers at East Chicago, Fort Wayne, 
Gary, Indianapolis, Jeffersonville, Kokomo, Richmond, 
South Bend, and Vincennes (records at Bloomington) 

Indianapolis College of Pharmacy, Indianapolis (merged 
with Butler University 1945) 

John Herron Art School, Indianapolis 

Kokomo Junior College, Kokomo (merged with Indiana 
University 1945; records up to 1945 at Indiana University 
Center in Kokomo) 

Manchester College, North Manchester 

Marian College, Indianapolis 

Marion College, Marion 


‘Moores Hill College (moved to Evansville in 1919, renamed 


Evansville College) 

Normal College of the American Gymnastic Union, Indian- 
apolis (merged with Indiana University 1941; records up 
to 1941 at Normal College of the American Gymnastic 
Union) 
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- IV C- Oakland City College, Oakland City 

x D A_ Purdue University, Lafayette 

x M A _ Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute 

- IV C_ St. Benedict's College, Ferdinand 

- IV C_ St, Francis College, Fort Wayne 

x IV A_ St. Joseph's College, Collegeville 

x IV A_ St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods 

x IV A_ St. Mary's College, Notre Dame 

- IV C_ St. Meinrad Seminary, St. Meinrad 

x IV A_ Taylor University, Upland 

- IV A_ Teachers College of Indianapolis, Indianapolis (merged 
with Butler University 1930) 

- - {B_ Tri-State College, Angola 

- IV C_ Union Christian College, Merom (closed 1924; most 
records destroyed by fire; those extant are at the 
Merom Educational Institute) 

x D A_ University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame 

- -  E- Valparaiso Technical Institute, Valparaiso 

x IV A_ Valparaiso University, Valparaiso 

~ II CC’ Vincennes University, Vincennes 

x IV A _ Wabash College, Crawfordsville 

x IV A_ West Baden College, West Baden (constituent college for 
men of Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois) 

- IVC’ Winona College, Winona Lake (Normal, Summer School; 


closed 1927; records at Indiana University) 


*Indiana University maintains a combined Ed.D. degree arrangement 
with Ball State Teachers College and Indiana State Teachers College. 
Candidates take two years of graduate work at the Teachers College 
and the final year at Indiana University. 

tBecause of the specialized curriculum at Fort Wayne Bible College, 
many of the courses are not applicable to bachelor’s degree sequences 
at Indiana University. No policy has been established in regard to ad- 
mission to the Graduate School. 

{Credit for non-technical studies in the institutions so marked is accepted 
by Indiana University subject to validation by good work after transfer. 
In estimating credit, 5 term hours is accepted as 2 1/2 semester hours. 

§Each of Indiana University’s Centers is recognized for sixty semester 
hours credit toward the bachelor’s degree and for graduate credit inall 
fields in which graduate instruction is offered at the Centers. Graduate 
courses are taught by faculty from the main campus. 

#Indianapolis College of Pharmacy came to be accredited by the American 
Council on Pharmaceutical Education. Credit applicable to Indiana Uni- 
versity curricula was accepted in transfer. 


IOWA 


Reported by 


38 Tep McCarréL, Director of Admissions and Registrar 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City 


- II A Albia Junior College, Albia (discontinued 1943) 

- II A _ Bloomfield Junior College, Bloomfield (discontinued 1949) 

- II A Boone Junior College, Boone (since September 1927) 

x IV A_ Briar Cliff, Sioux City (a two-year junior college September 


1929 to June 1936; beginning with the year 1936-1937 a 
three-year college, maximum of ninety semester hours 
acceptable; a four-year college since April 1938) 

- II A_ Britt Junior College, Britt (since September 1927; discon- 
tinued June 1943; reopened September 1947; discontinued 
June 1951) 


IV A_ Buena Vista College, Storm Lake 
- Il A Burlington Junior College, Burlington (since 1920) 
- II A Centerville Junior College, Centerville (freshman year since 


September 1930; sophomore year since September 1931; 
college discontinued June 1944; reopened September 1945) 


Creston Junior College, Creston (since September 1926) 
Des Moines University, Des Moines (discontinued 1929; rec- 
ords at Sioux Falis College, Sioux Falls, South Dakota) 


IV A_ Central College, Pella 
- II A Chariton Junior College, Chariton (discontinued 1943) 
- II A Cherokee Junior College, Cherokee (discontinued 1938) 
- IV C_ Chicago Evangelistic Institute, Oskaloosa 
- II A Clarinda Junior College, Clarinda (since September 1923; 1 
discontinued June 1943; reopened September 1946) 
- I  A_ Clarion Junior College, Clarion (discontinued 1930) 
x IV A_ Clarke College, Dubuque (formerly Mt. St. Joseph College; 
since about 1917) 
- Il A_ Clinton Junior College, Clinton (freshman year since Sep- 
tember 1946; sophomore year since September 1947) 
x IV A _ Coe College, Cedar Rapids 
x IV A_ Cornell College, Mount Vernon 
A 
A 


- IVF _ Des Moines Still College of Osteopathy and Surgery, Des 
Moines 

- II A Dowling College, Des Moines (discontinued 1942) 

x M A_ Drake University, Des Moines 

- II A _ Eagle Grove Junior College, Eagle Grove (for freshman 
year since September 1928; for sophomore year since 
September 1929; sophomore year discontinued June 1943 
to September 1945) 

- II A _ Earlham Junior College, Earlham (discontinued 1931) 

- I A Elkader Junior College, Elkader (discontinued 1948) 

- II A_ Ellsworth Junior College, Iowa Falls (since September 1929; 
a four- year college from about 1911 to September 1929) 

- Il A  Emmetsburg Junior College, Emmetsburg (freshman year 


since September 1930; sophomore year since September 
1931; sophomore year, discontinued June 1943; reopened 
September 1945) 
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Estherville Junior College, Estherville (freshman year 
since September 1924; sophomore year since September 
1928) 

Fort Dodge Junior College, Fort Dodge (for freshman year, 
since September 1923; for sophomore year, since Septem- 
ber 1925) 

Graceland College, Lamoni (a two-year junior college up to 
1923; from 1923 to June 1936, a maximum of ninety sem- 
ester hours acceptable; prior to 1923, a maximum of 
sixty-four semester hours; discontinued third year's 
offering in September 1936 and returned to junior college 
status) 

Grandview College, Des Moines (since September 1938) 

Grinnell College, Grinnell 

Independence Juniar College, Independence (discontinued 
1943) 

Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Ames 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls 

Iowa Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant 

Keokuk Community College, Keokuk 

Kletzing College, Oskaloosa (formerly John Fletcher College 
which was formerly Central Holiness University; A, 1923 
to June 1936; E, 1936 to 1938; A, since 1938; discontinued 
June 1951; records at Chicago Evangelistic Institute, 
Oskaloosa) 

Lenox College, Hopkinton (approved as junior college 1922 
to 1936; discontinued as senior college 1922 and as junior 
college 1942; records at University of Dubuque, Dubuque, 
Iowa) 

Loras College, Dubuque (formerly Columbia College) 

Luther College, Decorah (including Decorah College for 
Women) 

Maquoketa Junior College, Maquoketa (discontinued 1943) 

Marshalltown Junior College, Marshalltown (since Septem- 
ber 1927) 

Marycrest College, Davenport (co-ordinate with Saint 
Ambrose College) 

Mason City Junior College, Mason City (since September 
1918) 

Morningside College, Sioux City 

Mount Mercy Junior College, Cedar Rapids (since Septem- 
ber 1929; credits earned prior to September 1929, to be 
validated before final acceptance) 

Mount St. Clare Junior College, Clinton (freshman year 
since September 1928; sophomore year since September 
1929) 

Muscatine Junior College, Muscatine (since September 1529; 
freshman year since September 1929; sophomore year 
since September 1930) 

‘.orthwestern Junior College, Orange City (freshman year 
since September 1928; sophomore year since September 
1929) 

Osceola Junior College, Osceola (discontinued 1943) 
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Ottumwa Heights Junior College, Ottumwa (since Septem- 
ber 1925; formerly St. Joseph's Junior College) 

Parsons College, Fairfield 

Perry Junior College, Perry (discontinued 1948) 

Red Oak Junior College (freshman year since September 
1922; sophomore year since September 1930, discon- 
tinued June 1943; reopened September 1945; discon- 
tinued February 1951) 

St. Ambrose College, Davenport (as a junior college, 
freshman and sophomore years, since September 1921; 
as a senior college, accredited by North Central 
Association since September 1926) 

Sheldon Junior College, Sheldon (freshman year since 
September 1926; sophomore year since September 1927; 
college discontinued 1943; reopened September 1946; 
discontinued June 1951) 

Simpson College, Indianola 

State University of Iowa, lowa City (the reporting institution) 

Tipton Junior College, Tipton (discontinued 1943) 

Trinity College, Sioux City (approved as a junior college 
1927 to 1932; discontinued as senior college 1947) 

University of Dubuque, Dubuque (A about 1916 to June 1936; 
E 1936-1937; A since 1937) 

Upper Iowa University, Fayette 

Waldorf College, Forest City (since 1924; a four-year 
junior college since 1944) 

Wartburg College, Waverly (at Clinton prior to 1935; 
freshman and sophomore years since September 1927; 
junior year's work since September 1928; as a four-year 
college since September 1930) 

Wartburg Theological Seminary, Dubuque 

Washington Junior College, Washington (since September 
1926; discontinued June 1943; reopened September 1946; 
discontinued June 1951) 

Waukon Junior College, Waukon (discontinued 1948) 

Webster City Junior College, Webster City (since September 
1926; discontinued June 1943; reopened September 1946) 

Westmar College, LeMars (formerly Western Union Gollege; 
since about 1920) 

William Penn College, Oskaloosa 


*A public junior college started in September, 1953. 
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KANSAS 


Reported by 
Emma J. WAGNER, Assistant Admissions Officer 41 
University of Kansas, Lawrence 


Arkansas City Junior College, Arkansas City 

Baker University, Baldwin City 

Bethany College, Lindsborg 

Bethel College, North Newton 

Central College, McPherson 

Chanute Junior College, Chanute 

Coffeyville College, Coffeyville 

College of Emporia, Emporia 

Dodge City Junior College, Dodge City 

Donnelly College, Kansas City (accredited as a junior 
college, Fall, 1952) 

ElDorado Junior College, ElDorado 

Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays 

Fort Scott Junior College, Fort Scott 

Friends University, Wichita 

Garden City Junior College, Garden City 

Hesston Junior College, Hesston 

Highland Junior College, Highland 

Hutchinson Junior College, Hutchinson 

Independence Junior College, Independence 

Iola Junior College, Iola 

Kansas City Kansas Junior College, Kansas City 

Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, 
Manhattan 

Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia (accredited as 
teacher-training institution since 1915) 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg (accredited as 
teacher-training institution since 1915) 

Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina 

Marymount College, Salina 

McPherson College, McPherson 

Mount Saint Scholastica, Atchison 

Ottawa University, Ottawa 

Parsons Junior College, Parsons 

Pratt Junior College, Pratt 

Sacred Heart Junior College, Wichita 

St. Benedict's College, Atchison 

St. John's College, Winfield 

Saint Mary College, Xavier (accredited as a junior college 
1928-1933) 

Southwestern College, Winfield 

Sterling College, Sterling 

Tabor College, Hillsboro 

University of Kansas, Lawrence (the reporting institution) 

Ursuline College of Paola, Paola 

Washburn Municipal University, Topeka 

Wichita, University of, Wichita 
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*Junior-Senior courses subject to individual evaluation. If validation 
is necessary this may be done by either examination or continuation 
courses. For admission to the Graduate School the student must offer 
forty Junior-Senior hours from approved departments. 
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KENTUCKY 


Reported by 


R. L. Turi, University Registrar 43 
University of Kentucky, Lexington 


Asbury College, Wilmore 

Asbury Theological Seminary, Wilmore 

Ashland Junior College, Ashland (Southern Association 1952) 

Bellarmine College, Louisville 

Berea College, Berea 

Bethel College, Russellville (July, 1925 to January 1, 1933; 
closed in 1933; merged with Georgetown College) 

Bethel Woman's College, Hopkinsville (closed July 1, 1942; 
reopened September 1945) 

Bowling Green College of Commerce, Bowling Green 

Brescia College, Owensboro (formerly Mt. St. Joseph 
Junior College, Maple Mount; Southern Association since 
1949) 

Campbellsville College, Campbellsville 

Caney Junior College, Pippapass (Southern Association 1952) 

Centre College, Danville 

College of the Bible, Lexington 

Cumberland College, Williamsburg 

Eastern State College, Richmond (formerly Eastern State 
Teachers College) 

Georgetown College, Georgetown 

Hamilton College, Lexington (college work discontinued 
July 1, 1932; records now at Transylvania College) 

Kentucky Christian College, Grayson 

Kentucky State College, Frankfort (Negro) 

Kentucky Wesleyan College, Owensboro (formerly located 
at Winchester) 

Lees Junior College, Jackson (closed July 1, 1943; reopened 
September 1945) 

Lindsey-Wilson Junior College, Columbia 

Logan College, Russellville (closed June 1931; records at 
Kentucky Wesleyan College) 

Loretto Junior College, Nerinx 

Louisville Normal School, Louisville (closed July 1935; 
records in office of Louisville Board of Education) 

Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Louisville 

Midway Junior College, Midway 

Millersburg College, Millersburg (closed June 1931; 
location of records unknown) 

Morehead State College, Morehead (formerly Morehead State 
Teachers College) 

Mt, St. Joseph Junior College (see Brescia College) 

Municipal College for Negroes (operated by the University 
of Louisville; closed July 31, 1951; records at the Univer- 
sity of Louisville) 

Murray State College, Murray (formerly Murray State 
Teachers College) 

Nazareth College, Louisville 
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44 
x A Nazareth Junior College, Nazareth 
x I A Paducah Junior College, Paducah 
x I A Pikeville College, Pikeville 
- tI A Sacred Heart Junior College, Louisville (see 
Ursuline College) 
- SI A St. Catharine's Junior College, St. Catharine 
- Il §B St. Mary’s College, St. Mary (dropped from accredited 
list July 1931) 
- OD tA Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville 
= a A Sue Bennett College, London 
x IV A Transylvania College, Lexington 
x IV A Union College, Barbourville 
x IV A Ursuline College, Louisville (formerly Sacred Heart 
Junior College; Southern Association 1949) 
x - - University of Kentucky, Lexington (the reporting institution) 
x IV A University of Louisville, Louisville 
t- IV A Villa Madonna, RFD, Covington 
x IV A Western Kentucky State College, Bowling Green (formerly 


Western Kentucky State Teachers College) 


*New college, opened September 1950; plans to offer four-year program 
by September 1953. 
tEffective September 1953 all institutions in Kentucky that are not mem- 
bers of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
are not accredited by the University of Kentucky. Conditional credit 
will be allowed subject to validation by a year of satisfactory work in 
the University. 
tMember of the American Association of Theological Schools. The 
University of Kentucky does not have a school of theology and thus 
limits undergraduate credit to a maximum of thirty semester hours 
toward the A.B. degree. Graduate credit will be accepted toward the 
doctorate where it is applicable to the student's graduate program at 
the University. 
§Credit accepted to maximum of twenty-five semester hours per year 
for two years. 
#Recognized and approved by the regional association although not a 
member of the association. 
**Credit accepted to maximum of sixty-seven semester hours in College 
of Education only; maximum of thirty semester hours accepted in Arts 
and Sciences. 
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LOUISIANA 


Reported by 
Joun A. Hunter, Registrar 45 


Louisiana State University and Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Baton Rouge 


Academy of the Holy Angels, New Orleans 

Centenary College, Shreveport 

DeLaSalle Normal, Lafayette 

Dillard University, New Orleans 

Dodd College, Shreveport (junior college; closed about 1942) 

Francis T. Nicholls Junior College, Thibodaux (junior college 
division of Louisiana State University) 

Grambling College, Grambling 

H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College, New Orleans 

Leland College, Baker 

Louisiana College, Pineville 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston 

Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Baton Rouge (the reporting institution) 

Loyola University, New Orleans 

Mansfield Female College, Mansfield (closed 1931) 

McNeese State College, Lake Charles 

Mount Carmel Normal, New Orleans 

New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary 

New Orleans Normal, New Orleans 

Northeast Louisiana State College, Monroe 

Northwestern State College, Natchitoches 

Normal College of the Sacred Heart, Grand Coteau 

Notre Dame Seminary, New Orleans 

Silliman College, Clinton (closed) 

Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond 

Southern University, Scotlandville 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette 

St. Mary’s Dominican College, New Orleans 

St. Vincent’s College, Shreveport 

Tulane University, New Orleans 

Ursuline College, New Orleans (closed August 31, 1953) 

Xavier University, New Orleans 


*Recognized and approved by the regional association although not a 
member of the association. 

ftInformation regarding records obtainable from office of the school. 

tInformation regarding records obtainable from Centenary College. 
§Information regarding records obtainable from Orleans Parish School 
Board, New Orleans. 

#Offers a four-year curriculum, but is accredited by association as a 
two-year institution. 

**Information regarding records obtainable from Mrs. J. E. Eddins, Clinton, 

Louisiana. 
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MAINE 


Percy F. Crane, Director of Admissions 
University of Maine, Orono 


- Iv A *Aroostook State Teachers College, Presque Isle 
- TB Bangor Theological Seminary, Bangor ' 
x IV A Bates College, Lewiston 
x IV A Bowdoin College, Brunswick 
x IV A Colby College, Waterville 
- - ~ Eastern State Normal School, Castine (closed; records 
on file at State Department of Education, Augusta, 
Maine) 
- IV A *Farmington State Teachers College, Farmington 
- IV A  *Gorham State Teachers College, Gorham 
- Ill A  *Madawaska Training School, Fort Kent 
- IV {B Nasson College, Springvale 
- = B Northern Conservatory of Music, Bangor 
- IV A Our Lady of Mercy, College of, Portiand (formerly j 
St. Joseph's College) 
~ Il tB Portland Junior College, Portland 
- F Portland University, Portland 
x Iv {B Ricker College, Houlton (approved as junior college 
by New England Association) 
- - 1B St. Francis College, Biddeford 
s = - University of Maine, Orono (the reporting institution) 
- IV A *Washington State Teachers College, Machias 
zs Westbrook Junior College, Portland 


* Full credit accepted only in School of Education. 
t Special arrangement with College of Arts and Sciences. 
t Transcript of record given full value in parallel courses. 
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MARYLAND 


Reported by 


G. Watson Acre, Director of Admissions 47 
University of Maryland, College Park 


Baltimore College of Commerce, Baltimore 

Baltimore Junior College, Baltimore 

Chevy Chase Junior College, Chevy Chase (no longer in 
existence; closed June 1951; repository of records 
unknown) 

Columbia Junior College, Takoma Park (see Washington 
Missionary College) 

Coppin State Teachers College, Baltimore (Negro) 

College of Notre Dame, Baltimore 

Goucher College, Baltimore 

Hagerstown Junior College, Hagerstown 

Hood College, Frederick 

Johns Hopkins University, The, Baltimore 

Loyola College, Baltimore 

Maryland College for Women, Lutherville (no longer in 
existence; repository of records unknown) 

Maryland Institute, Baltimore 

Montgomery Junior College, Takoma Park 

Morgan College, Baltimore (Negro) 

Mount Saint Agnes College, Baltimore 

Mount Saint Mary's College, Emmitsburg 

Ner Israel Rabbinical College, Baltimore 

Peabody Institute of the City of Baltimore, Baltimore 

Saint Charles College (J), Catonsville 

Saint John's College, Annapolis 

Saint Joseph's College, Emmitsburg 

Saint Mary's Female Seminary (J), Saint Mary's City 

Saint Mary's Seminary and University, Baltimore 

State Teachers College, Bowie (Negro) 

State Teachers College, Frostburg 

State Teachers College, Salisbury 

State Teachers College, Towson 

United States Naval Academy, Annapolis 

University of Baltimore, Baltimore 

University of Maryland, College Park (the reporting institu- 
tion) 

Xaverian College, Silver Spring 

Washington College, Chestertown 

Washington Missionary College, Takoma Park 

Western Maryland College, Westminster 

Westminster Theological Seminary, Westminster 

Woodstock College, Woodstock 


*Advanced credit accepted toward undergraduate degree but not admitted 


to the Graduate School without additional work. 
{Credit given certain courses in Art or Music for Art or Music majors 


respectively. 
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tCredit given in some departments such as English, Language and 
Philosophy. 

§Credit given certain courses upon approval of Department Heads at 

reporting institution. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Reported by 
M. O. LanpueEar, Registrar 49 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst 


American International College, Springfield 

Amherst College, Amherst 

Assumption College, Worcester 

Atlantic Union College, South Lancaster 

Babson Institute of Business Administration, Babson Park 

Becker Junior College of Business Administration and 
Secretarial Science, Worcester 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill 

Boston School of Occupational Therapy, Boston (affiliated 
with Tufts College) 

Boston University, Boston 

Bouve, Boston (affiliated with Tufts College) 

Bradford Durfee Technical Institute, Fall River 

Bradford Junior College, Bradford 

Brandeis University, Waltham 

Cambridge Junior College, Cambridge 

Clark University, Worcester 

Curry College, Boston 

Dean Academy and Junior College, Franklin 

Eastern Nazarene College, Wollaston 

Emerson College, Boston 

Emmanuel College, Boston 

Endicott Junior College, Beverly 

Franklin Technical Institute, Boston 

Garland School, Boston 

Gordon College of Theology and Missions, Boston 

Harvard University, Cambridge and Boston 

Holy Cross, College of the, Worcester 

Holyoke Junior College, Holyoke 

House-in-the=-Pines School, Norton 

Jackson College, Medford - See Tufts College 

Lasell Junior College, Auburndale 

Leicester Junior College, Leicester 

Lesley College, Cambridge 

Lincoln Technical Institute, Boston (affiliated with North- 
eastern University) 

Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell 

Massachusetts College of Optometry, Boston 

Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, Boston 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge 

Massachusetts Maritime Academy, Buzzards Bay 

Massachusetts School of Art, Boston 

Merrimack College, Andover 

Mount Ida, Newton Centre 

Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley 

New Bedford Textile Institute, New Bedford 

New England College of Pharmacy, Boston 

New England Conservatory of Music, Boston 
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Massachusetts 


New England School of Theology, Brookline 

Newton Junior College, Newtonville 

Nichols Junior College, Dudley 

Northeastern University, Boston 

Nursery Training School, Boston (affiliated with Tufts 
College) 

Our Lady of the Elms, College of, Chicopee 

Perry Kindergarten Normal School, Boston 

Pine Manor Junior College, Wellesley 

Portia Law School and Calvin Coolidge College, Boston 

Radcliffe College, Cambridge 

Regis College, Weston 

Simmons College, Boston 

Smith College, Northampton 

Springfield College, Springfield 

Staley College of the Spoken Word, Brookline 

State Teachers’ College, Boston 

State Teachers’ College, Bridgewater 

State Teachers’ College, Fitchburg 

State Teachers’ College, Framingham 

State Teachers’ College, Lowell 

State Teachers’ College, North Adams 

State Teachers’ College, Salem 

State Teachers’ College, Westfield 

State Teachers’ College, Worcester 

Stonehill College, North Easton 

Suffolk University, Boston 

Tufts College, Medford 

University of Massachusetts, Amherst (the reporting 
institution) 

Wellesley College, Wellesley 

Wentworth Institute, Boston 

Western New England College, Springfield 

Wheaton College, Norton 

Wheelock College, Boston 

Williams College, Williamstown 

Worcester Junior College, Worcester 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester 


*Admission to graduate school determined on individual basis. 

tFor Business Administration 

{Credit allowed for courses that parallel those at the University. 

§A limited amount of credit granted provisionally in courses that parallel 


those at the University. 
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MICHIGAN 


Reported by 


CLypDE VroMan, Director of Admissions 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


Adrian College, Adrian 

Albion College, Albion 

Alma College, Alma 

Alpena Community College, Alpena 

Aquinas College, Grand Rapids 

Battle Creek College, Battle Creek (discontinued in 1938; 
records on file with Mrs. Charles Lyman, 65 Uni- 
versity, Battle Creek, Michigan) 

Bay City Junior College, Bay City 

Calvin College, Grand Rapids 

Calvin Theological Seminary, Grand Rapids 

Central Michigan College of Education, Mount Pleasant 

Cleary College, Ypsilanti 

Dearborn Junior College, Dearborn (formerly Fordson 
Junior College) see: Henry Ford Community College, 


Dearborn 
Detroit Institute of Musical Art, Detroit 


Detroit Institute of Technology, Detroit 

Dun Scotus College, Detroit 

Emmanuel Missionary College, Berrien Springs 

Ferris Institute, Big Rapids 

Flint Junior College, Flint 

General Motors Institute, Flint 

Gogebic Junior College, Ironwood (formerly Ironwood 
Junior College) 

Grand Rapids Junior College, Grand Rapids 

Grenada College (discontinued; records on file at Millsaps 
College, Jackson, Mississippi) 

Henry Ford Community College, Dearborn (formerly 
Dearborn Junior College) 

Highland Park Junior College, Highland Park 

Hillsdale College, Hillsdale 

Hope College, Holland 

Jackson Junior College, Jackson 

Junior College of Benton Harbor, Benton Harbor 

Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo 

Lawrence Institute of Technology, Highland Park 

Madonna College, Plymouth 

Marygrove College, Detroit (formerly St. Mary College) 

Mercy College, Detroit 

Merrill Palmer School, Detroit (non degree granting 
unit admitting students with A.B. degree and senior 
students from cooperating institutions) 

Michigan College of Mining and Technology, Houghton 

Michigan State College, East Lansing 

Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti 
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Muskegon Community College, Muskegon (formerly 
Muskegon Junior College) 

Nazareth College, Nazareth 

Northern Michigan College of Education, Marquette 

Northwestern Michigan College, Traverse City 

Olivet College, Olivet 

Owosso Bible College, Owosso (formerly Bible Holiness 
Seminary) 

Owosso Community College, Owosso 

Port Huron Junior College, Port Huron 

Sacred Heart Seminary, Detroit 

St. Joseph Seminary, Grand Rapids 

St. Mary’s College, Orchard Lake 

Siena Heights College, Adrian (formerly St. Joseph 
College) 

Spring Arbor Junior College, Spring Arbor 

Suomi College and Theological Seminary, Hancock 

University of Detroit, Detroit _ 

University of Grand Rapids, Grand Rapids (discontinued) 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor (the reporting insti- 
tution) 

Wayne University, Detroit (formerly College of the City 
of Detroit) 

Western Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo 

Western Theological Seminary, Holland 


* Accredited by Michigan Commission on College Accreditation, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Lansing. 

1 Affiliated with the University of Detroit; member of National 
Association of Schools of Music. 

t Accredited for a two year period ending June 30, 1955, for the four year 
programs in Pharmacy and Business Administration, and the first two 
years of the Liberal Arts and Engineering programs. 

§ At least twelve semester hours of undergraduate work with a B average 
are required for admission to the Graduate School. 

# If graduation is after May 1952, a B+ average satisfies admission ree 

quirement to the Graduate School. 
If graduation was before May 1952, at least twelve semester hours of 
undergraduate work with a B average are required for admission to 
the Graduate School. 

** If student is in fifth year continuation program, in top half of class and 


! has recommendations, will be admitted to the Graduate School. 


tt Second Bachelor's degree from an accredited institution required for 
admission to the Graduate School. 
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MINNESOTA 


Reported by 


Mrs. Ciara H. Konic, Assistant to Dean of Admissions 53 
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and Records 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


Albert Lea Junior College, Albert Lea (February 2, 1940; 
closed end of 1942-1943) 

Augsburg College, Minneapolis (February 15, 1951; three 
years’ credit, May 17, 1928; previously class II) 

Austin Junior College, Austin (March 17, 1942; class I, 
April 2, 1941) 


*Bemidji State Teachers College, Bemidji 


Bethany Lutheran College, Mankato (June 10, 1938) 
Bethel College, St. Paul (February 15, 1951; three years’ 
credit, March 16, 1948; class II since May 18, 1933) 

Brainerd Junior College, Brainerd (May 26, 1942) 
Carleton College, Northfield 
Concordia College, Moorhead (May 17, 1928; on individual 
basis, May 18, 1922; previously class II) 
Concordia College, St. Paul 
Crosby=Ironton Junior College, Crosby (May 26, 1942; 
discontinued May 1948) 
Dr. Martin Luther College, New Ulm 
Duluth Junior College, Duluth (October 17, 1929; class I, 
May 17, 1928; discontinued June 1950) 
Duluth Branch, University of Minnesota, Duluth (formerly 
Duluth State Teachers College; consolidation as of July 
Ely Junior College, Ely (October 22, 1925; previously 
class I) 
Eveleth Junior College, Eveleth (May 19, 1921; previously 
class I) 
Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter 
Hamline University, St. Paul 
Hibbing Junior College, Hibbing (May 23, 1918; previously 
class I) 
Itasca Junior College, Coleraine (October 23, 1924; previ- 
ously class I) 
Luther Theological Seminary, St. Paul 
tMacalester College, St. Paul (includes the former Miss 
Wood's Kindergarten-Primary Training School, 
Minneapolis) 
MacPhail College of Music, Minneapolis 


*Mankato State Teachers College, Mankato 


Minneapolis College of Music, Minneapolis 

Minneapolis-Minnesota College of Law, Minneapolis 

Minnesota Bible College, Minneapolis 

Minnesota, University of, Minneapolis; College of Agri- 
culture, Forestry, and Home Economics, and School of 
Veterinary Medicine, St. Paul (the reporting insti - 
tution) 


*Moorhead State Teachers College, Moorhead 
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Northwestern Lutheran Theological Seminary, Minne- 
apolis 

Northwestern Schools, Minneapolis 

Park Region Luther College, Fergus Falls (December 
20, 1928; previously class I; discontinued November 
1, 1932; records on file at Concordia College, 
Moorhead) 

Red Wing Seminary, Red Wing (April 12, 1931; II rating, 
1929-1930; discontinued November 1, 1932; records on 
file at St. Olaf College, Northfield) 

Rochester Junior College, Rochester (May 17, 1917; previ- 
ously class I) 

Saint Benedict, College of, St. Joseph (on individual basis, 
May 15, 1924; previously class II) 

*Saint Catherine, College of, St. Paul (includes the Saint 
Paul Diocesan Teachers College) 
*Saint Cloud State Teachers College, St. Cloud 

Saint John’s University, Collegeville (May 19, 1938; on 
individual basis October 29, 1932; previously class II) 

Saint Mary's College, Winona (on individual basis May 17, 
1928; class II October 23, 1924; previously class I) 

Saint Mary’s Hall, Faribault (discontinued June 1942; 
records on file at preparatory department) 

Saint Olaf College, Northfield 

Saint Paul Bible Institute, St. Paul 

Saint Paul College of Law, St. Paul 

Saint Paul Luther College, St. Paul (May 19, 1927; pre- 
viously no college credit; absorbed Eureka Lutheran 
College, 1934; closed June 1935; records on file at 
Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls, South Dakota) 

Saint Paul Seminary, St. Paul (February 15, 1951; 
liberal arts program only) 

Saint Scholastica, College of, Duluth (December 17, 1931; 
on individual basis February 11, 1927; class II 
October 25, 1923; previously class I) 

Saint Teresa, College of , Winona 

Saint Thomas, College of, St. Paul (December 19, 1935; 
individual basis May 21, 1931; class II, December 20, 
1928, previously class IV) 

Tracy Junior College, Tracy (May 16, 1940; closed May 
1944; re-opened 1946-1947; closed May 1948; work 
accredited only in special cases; no credit in English 
allowed) 

Virginia Junior College, Virginia (October 25, 1923; 
previously class I) 

*Winona State Teachers College, Winona 

Worthington Junior College, Worthington (October 29, 

1938) 


*Blanket credit amounting to two years in the College of Education is 
given for the two-year standard diploma. In all other cases work is 
evaluated in the regular way. 
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{Graduates of the two-year curriculum are admitted to the College of 
Education with sixty blanket (quarter) credits provided they meet the 
standards for admission required of freshmen in the College of Science, 
Literature, and the Arts. 
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MISSISSIPPI 


Reported by 
RoseErt B. Exuis, Registrar 


University of Mississippi, University, Mississippi 


Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical College, Alcorn 
(Negro) 

All Saints Episcopal College, Vicksburg 

Belhaven College, Jackson 

Blue Mountain College, Blue Mountain 

Chickasaw College, Pontotoc (closed 1930; no records 
filed) 

Clark Memorial College, Newton 

Copian-Lincoln Jurior College, Wesson 

Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland 

East Central Junior College, Decatur 

East Mississippi Junior College, Scooba (formerly 
Kemper County Junior College) 

Grenada College, Grenada (closed 1937; records on file 
at Belhaven College) 

Gulf Park College, Gulfport 

Harrison-Stone-Jackson College (see Perkinston Junior 
College) 

Hillman College, Clinton (consolidated with Mississippi 
College, Clinton, in 1941) 

Hinds County Junior College, Raymond 

Holmes County Junior College, Goodman 

Itawamba Junior College, Fulton 

Jackson College, Jackson (Negro) 

Jones County Junior College, Ellisville 


Kemper County Junior College, Scooba (see East Missis- 


sippi Junior College) 
Mary Holmes Junior College, West Point (Negro) 
Meridian Municipal Junior College, Meridian 
Millsaps College, Jackson 
Mississippi College, Clinton 
Mississippi Industrial College, Holly Springs (Negro) 
Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg (formerly 
State Teachers College) 
Mississippi State College, State College 
Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus 


Mississippi Synodical College, Holly Springs (closed 1939) 


Mississippi Woman's College, Hattiesburg (closed 1940; 
reopened 1947) 

Northeast Junior College, Booneville 

Northwest Mississippi Junior College, Senatobia (for- 
merly Tate County Junior College) 

Okolona College, Okolona (Negro) 

Pearl River Junior College, Poplarville 


Perkinston Junior College, Perkinston (formerly Harris- 


on-Stone-Jackson Junior College) 
Prentiss Normal and Industrial Institute, Prentiss 
(Negro) 
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Rust College, Holly Springs (Negro) 

Southern Christian Institute, Edwards (Negro) 

Southwest Mississippi Junior College, Summit 

State Teachers College, Hattiesburg (see Mississippi 
Southern College) 

Sunflower County Junior College, Moorhead 

Tate County Junior College, Senatobia (see Northwest 
Mississippi Junior College 

Tougaloo College, Tougaloo (Negro) 

University of Mississippi, University (the reporting 
institution) 

Whitworth College, Brookhaven 

Wood Junior College (see Bennett Academy) 


*Recognized and approved by the regional association although not a 


member of the association. 
tApproximately three-fourths credit given after validation by successful 


work in the University. 
t Six semester hours of graduate courses may be accepted toward post- 


graduate degrees. 
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MISSOURI 


Reported by 


S. W. Canapa, Registrar and Secretary of the Faculties 


University of Missouri, Columbia 


Central Bible Institute, Springfield 

Central College, Fayette 

Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg 

Central Radio and TV School, Kansas City 

Central Wesleyan College, Warrenton (to August 1934, 
and September 1935 to June 1939; unaccredited 
since June 1939; closed; records on file at North- 
east Missouri State Teachers College) 

Christian College, Columbia 

Conception Seminary, Conception 

Concordia Theological Seminary, St. Louis 

Conservation College, Iberia (formerly Iberia Junior 
College; closed June 1951; records on file at Drury 
College) 

Conservatory of Music of Kansas City 

Cottey College, Nevada 

Culver-Stockton College, Canton 

Drury College, Springfield 

Eden Theological Seminary, Webster Groves 

Flat River Junior College, Flat River 

Fontbonne College, St. Louis 

Hannibal-LaGrange College, Hannibal 

Harris Teachers College, St. Louis 

Jefferson College, St. Louis (approved as junior college 
but offers four years work; closed June 1944; records 
on file Downtown Y.M.C.A., 1528 Locust St., St. Louis, 
Missouri) 

Jefferson City, Junior College of, Jefferson City 

Joplin Junior College, Joplin 

Kansas City Art Institute and School of Design, Kansas 
City 

Kansas City College of Osteopathy and Surgery, Kansas 
City 

Kansas City, Junior College of, Kansas City 

Kansas City, Teachers College of, Kansas City (sus- 
pended June 1944) 

Kansas City, University of, Kansas City 

Kemper Military School, Boonville 

Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis 

Kirksville College of Osteopathy and Surgery, Kirksville 

Lincoln Junior College, Kansas City 

Lincoln University, Jefferson City 

Lindenwood College, St. Charles 

Maryville College, St. Louis 

Missouri Baptist College, Poplar Bluff (closed August 
1952; records on file at First Baptist Church) 

Missouri, University of, Columbia (the reporting insti- 

tution) School of Mines and Metallurgy, Rolla 
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x IV A Missouri Valley College, Marshall 

- I ftB Moark Baptist College, West Plains (closed June 1951; 
records on file at Missouri Baptist College) 

- I fA Moberly Junior College, Moberly 

o II TB Monett Junior College, Monett (closed June 1953; re- 
cords on file in office of Superintendent of Schools) 

- F Music and Arts University of St. Louis 

- Ul Cc National College for Christian Workers 

x M *A Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Kirksville 

x IV A Northwest Missouri State College, Maryville 

- II TB Notre Dame Junior College, St. Louis 

s FF A Park College, Parkville 

x FF A Rockhurst College, Kansas City 

x Il tA St. Joseph Junior College, St. Joseph 

- I Cc St. Louis College of Pharmacy and Applied Sciences 

- SI D St. Louis Institute of Music 

- Il TA St. Louis Preparatory Seminary, St. Louis 

x D A St. Louis University, St. Louis 

~ II TB St. Mary’s Junior College, O'Fallon 

- - F St. Mary's Seminary, Perryville 


- II Cc St. Paul's College, Concordia 

x IV A St. Teresa, College of, Kansas City 

x IV A Southeast Missouri State College, Cape Girardeau 
- Il tA Southwest Baptist College, Bolivar 


IV A Southwest Missouri State College, Springfield 


x 
x Stephens College, Columbia 

x A Stowe Teachers College, St. Louis 

x IV A Tarkio College, Tarkio 

- I fA Trenton Junior College, Trenton 

x D A Washington University, St. Louis 

. A Webster College, Webster Groves 

x II TA Wentworth Military Academy, Lexington 
x IV A Westminster College, Fulton 

x IV A William Jewell College, Liberty 

x II TA Williams Woods College, Fulton 


* Approved for the master's degree by the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

The University of Missouri does not grant credit outright for a mas- 
ter’s degree to any student coming to the University to work toward a 
doctor's degree. In every case the previous training is considered by 
an advisory committee and an evaluation made after the student begins 
his work. 

t Junior colleges are classified as Fully Accredited and designated with 
the symbol ‘‘A*’ or approved with the Certificate Privilege and desig- 
nated with the symbol ‘'B’’. The Certificate Privilege is a form of 
limited accreditation. Work satisfactorily completed in a junior college 
approved with the Certificate Privilege is accepted without examination, 
that is, on certificate, subject to the list of courses for which the junior 
college is approved. 

All junior colleges accredited or approved with the Certificate 
Privilege are approved by individual courses. A bulletin is published 
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annually listing the approved junior colleges with their approved 
courses for the current year. A copy may be had without charge 
on addressing Secretary, Committee on Accredited Schools and 
Colleges, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 

t Graduates admitted to Graduate School for advanced work in 
certain fields. 
Credit toward undergraduate degrees accepted on recommendation 
of related departments, or on examination, or both. 
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MONTANA 


Reported by 


Situ, Registrar 61 
Montana State University, Missoula 


Billings Polytechnic Institute, Billings (accredited by 
the Northwest Association as a junior college, July 
1935; became affiliated with Intermountain Union 
College, 1937; accredited as a four-year institution 
for a probationary period of one year, April 1937; 
accrediting continued for one year, 1938; accrediting 
continued provisionally for one year, April 1939; 
regularly accredited, April 1940; incorporated as 
Rocky Mountain College, August 19, 1947, by merger 
of Billings Polytechnic Institute and Intermountain 
Union College) 

Carroll College, Helena (known as Mount St. Charles 
College until May 1932; accredited by the North 
Central Association as a junior college, March 1920; 
as a four-year college, March 1932; given unre- 
stricted accreditation by Northwest Association 
as a four-year degree granting college, 1949) 

College of Great Falls, Great Falls (formerly known as 
the Great Fails Normal College, and later the College 
of Education; accredited as a three-year normal 
college by the Northwest Association, April 1936; 
accredited as a four-year normal college for a period 
of one year by the Northwest Association, April 1938; 
regularly accredited April 1939) 

Custer County Junior College, Miles City (authcrized 
by 1939 legislature; classes opened September 1939; 
credits accepted provisionally up to a maximum of 
ninety-six quarter credits for two years’ work) 

Dawson County Junior College, Glendive (authorized by 
1939 legislature; classes opened September 1940; 
credits accepted provisionally up to a maximum of 
ninety-six quarter credits for two years’ work) 

Eastern Montana College of Education, Billings (former- 
ly Eastern Montana Normal College; name changed 
by legislative action in 1949; authorized by the State 
Board of Education to offer a third year of elemen- 
tary teacher training September 1937; accredited 
by the Northwest Association as a three-year 
institution April 1939; given unrestricted accredita- 
tion by the Northwest Association as a four-year 
degree granting college of elementary education in 

1948) 

Intermountain Union College (located in Helena until 
Winter 1935; accredited by the North Central Associa- 
tion as a junior college, March 1929; accredited as a 
four-year college by the Northwest Association, March 
1934; buildings destroyed, Fall 1935; moved to Great 
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Falls and then to Billings, September 1936; affiliated 
with Billings Polytechnic Institute, 1937; incorporated 
as Rocky Mountain College, August 19, 1947, by 
merger of Billings Polytechnic Institute and Inter- 
mountain Union College) 

Montana School of Mines, Butte 

Montana State College, Bozeman 

Montana State University, Missoula (the reporting institu- 
tion) 

Northern Montana College, Havre (authorized by the 
State Board of Education to offer a three-year course 
for medical secretaries April 1939; for teachers, 
July 1939; accredited by the Northwest Association 
as a three-year institution, April 1940) 

Rocky Mountain College, Billings (formerly Billings 
Polytechnic Institute and Intermountain Union College; 
given regular accreditation by the Northwest Associa- 
tion as a two-year junior college from September 1, 
1949 to September 1, 1952; restricted accreditation as 
a degree granting college, December, 1952) 

Western Montana College of Education, Dillon (formerly 
State Normal College; name changed by legislative 
action in 1949) 


*Graduate work accepted from another institution may not reduce the 
residence requirement for the Master's degree to less than three quar- 
ters or summer sessions, 
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NEBRASKA 


G. W. Rosentor, Dean of Admissions 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln 


College of St. Mary, Omaha 
Concordia Teachers College, Seward 
Cotner College, Lincoln 

Creighton University, Omaha 

Dana College, Blair 

Doane College, Crete 

Duchesne College, Omaha 

Fairbury Junior College, Fairbury 
Grace Bible Institute, Omaha 
Hastings College, Hastings 

Luther College,'Wahoo 

McCook Junior College, McCook 
Midland College, Fremont 

Municipal University of Omaha, Omaha 


Nebraska State Teachers College, Chadron 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Kearney 


Nebraska State Teachers College, Peru 


Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne 


Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln 
Norfolk Junior College, Norfolk 
Scottsbluff Junior College, Scottsbluff 
Union College, Lincoln 


University of Nebraska, Lincoln (the reporting institu- 


tion) 
York College, York 
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NEVADA 


Reported by 


CLARENCE E. Byrp, Director of Admissions and Registrar 
University of Nevada, Reno 


University of Nevada, Reno (the reporting institution; the only school 
of higher learning in the state) 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Reported by 


Rosert O. Conant, Registrar 65 
Dartmouth College, Hanover 


x II A Colby Junior College for Women, New London 

x - - Dartmouth College, Hanover (the reporting institution) 
x IV B Keene State Teachers College, Keene 

x - F Mount St. Mary College, Hooksett 

- SI B New England College, Henniker 

- IV B Plymouth State Teachers College, Plymouth 

x «= F Rivier College, Nashua 

x IV B St. Anselms College, Manchester 

- SI B Stonleigh College for Women, Rye 

x ® A University of New Hampshire, Durham 


Credit given only for courses similar to those offered by Dartmouth. 
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NEW JERSEY 


LuTuHerR H. Martin, Registrar 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick 


Alma White College, Zarephath 
Assumption Junior College, Mendham 
Bergen Junior College, Teaneck 
Bloomfield College and Theological Seminary, Bloomfield 
Caldwell College, Caldwell 
Centenary Junior College, Hackettstown 
College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station 
Don Bosco College, Newton 
Drew University (Brothers College), Madison 
Fairleigh Dickinson College, Rutherford 
Georgian Court College, Lakewood 
Highland Manor Junior College, Long Branch 
Immaculate Conception Junior College, Lodi 
Immaculate Conception Seminary, Ramsey 
*Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton 
Jersey City Junior College, Jersey City 
Maryknoll Junior College, Lakewood 
Monmouth Junior College, Long Branch 
New Brunswick Theological Seminary, New Brunswick 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Glassboro 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Jersey City 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Montclair 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Newark 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Paterson 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton 
Newark College of Engineering, Newark 
Panzer College of Physical Education and Hygiene, 
East Orange 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton 
Princeton University, Princeton 
Rider College, Trenton 
Rutgers University, The State University of New Jersey 
(the reporting institution) 
Colleges for Men, New Brunswick 
New Jersey College for Women, New Brunswick 
Newark Colleges, Newark 
University College, New Brunswick (at several 
locations in New Jersey) 
College of South Jersey, Camden (incorporated in 
Rutgers University, July 1, 1950) 
St. Joseph 's College, Princeton 
St. Peter's College, Jersey City 
Seton Hall University, South Orange, Newark and Jersey 
City (including formerly independent John Marshall 
College) 
Shelton College, Ringwood Borough 
Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken 
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~ II C Trenton Junior College, Trenton 
- II A Union Junior College, Cranford 
A Upsala College, East Orange 
- II Cc Villa Walsh College, Morristown 
- II Cc Westminster Choir College, Princeton 


*This institution offers post-doctoral work only, 
{Provisional rating valid until September 1, 1954. 


The above ratings are made in accordance with an agreement between 
the New Jersey State Department of Education and Rutgers University, 
the State University of New Jersey. 


NEW MEXICO 


Reported by 


68 J. C. MacGrecor, Director of Admissions 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque 


- IV *C College of St. Joseph-on-the-Rio Grande, Albuquerque 
(formerly Catholic Teachers College of New Mexico, 
formerly St, Francis Summer College) 

x M A Eastern New Mexico University, Portales (formerly 
Eastern New Mexico College, formerly Eastern New 
Mexico Junior College; C through 1945-1946) 

E Montezuma College, East Las Vegas (closed 1936) 
x OM A New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
State College 

x M A New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas (formerly 
New Mexico Normal University; C 1931-1932 through 
1935-1936) 

x M A New Mexico Institute of Mining and Technology, Socorro 
(formerly New Mexico School of Mines; C through 
1939-1940; A 1940-1941 through 1944-1945; C 1945- 
1946 and 1946-1947; A starting with 1947-1948) 

x IV A New Mexico Military Institute, Roswell (C through 
1937-1938; II through 1949-1950) 

x M A New Mexico Western College, Silver City (formerly 
New Mexico State Teachers College; C 1932-1933 
through 1940-1941) 

~ IV *C St. Michael's College, Santa Fe 

x ~ ~ University of New Mexico, Albuquerque (the reporting 
institution) 

Transferred credits in engineering fields are given full value when 
earned in a professionally accredited program. 


The University of New Mexico accepts graduate credit by transfer on 
an individual basis only, subject to the regulations set forth in the Gradu- 
ate Bulletin. This applies to graduate work Completed in all accredited 
institutions in this and other states. 


Transferred extension work, except from member institutions of the 
National University Extension Association, must be established by examina- 
tion. A ‘‘C’’ average in residence for one semester or two summer 
sessions is required for eligibility for such examination. 


*A somewhat higher average is required for admission than is normally 
required from an accredited institution. No final evaluation of work will 
be made until the transferring student has done a minimum of thirty 
semester hours in an undergraduate college in the University of New 
Mexico. At that time the amount of credit to be allowed for work com- 
pleted at the accredited institution will be determined. 

Admission of graduates from unaccredited institutions in New Mexico 
and elsewhere is determined on an individual basis, important deciding 
factors being the quality of the student’s undergraduate record and his 
capabilities as indicated by performance in the Graduate Record Examina- 
tion or other similar examinations. 
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NEW YORK 


Reported by 


Cuar es P. Hurp, Associate Director of University Admissions 69 
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Columbia University, New York City 


Academy of Aeronautics, La Guardia Airport, New York 
City 

Adelphi College, Garden City 

Alfred University, Alfred 

American Academy of Dramatic Arts, New York City 

American Hebrew Junior College, New York City, (no 
longer in existence) 

Ann-Reno Institute, New York City 

Art Students’ League of New York, New York City 

Asia Institute, New York City 

Auburn Community College, Auburn 

Auburn Theological Seminary, Auburn 

Bank Street College of Education, New York City 

Baptist Bible Seminary, Johnson City 

Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson 

Barnard College, Columbia University, New York City 

Bellarmine College, Plattsburg 

Bennett Junior College, Millbrook 

Biblical Seminary in New York, New York City 

Briarcliff Junior College, Briarcliff Manor 

Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 

Broome County Technical Institute, Binghamton, 
(formerly New York State Institute of Applied Arts 
and Sciences) 

Bryant & Stratton Business Institute, Buffalo 

Canisius College, Buffalo 

Cathedral College of the Immaculate Conception, 
Brooklyn 

Cazenovia Junior College, Cazenovia 

Child Education Foundation, New York City 

Clarkson College of Technology, Potsdam 

Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, Rochester 

Colgate University, Hamilton 

College of the City of New York (City College of New 
York) 

College of Mt. St. Vincent, Mt. St. Vincent 

College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle 

College of St. Rose, Albany 

Colleges of the Seneca (see Hobart College; William 
Smith College) 

Columbia University, New York City, (the reporting 
institution) 

Concordia Collegiate Institute, Bronxville 

Cooper Union, New York City 

Cornell University, Ithaca 

Dramatic Work Shop and Technical Institute, New York 
City 

Dominican Junior College of Blauvelt, Blauvelt 
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D'Youville College, Buffalo 

Elmira College, Elmira 

Epiphany Apostolic College, Newburgh, (Junior College) 

Erie County Technical Institute, Buffalo, (formerly New 
York State Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences) 

Fashion Institute of Technology and Design, New York 
City 

Finch College, New York City, (formerly Finch Junior 
College; approved as junior college by Middle States 
Association) 

Fordham University, New York City 

General Theological Seminary, New York City 

Genesee Junior College, Lima, (no longer in existence) 

Good Counsel College, White Plains . 

Harriette Melissa Mills Training School for Kindergarten 
and Primary Teachers, New York City, (see Mills 
College of Education) 

Hamilton College, Clinton 

Hans Hofmann School of Fine Arts, New York City 

Hartwick College, Oneonta 

Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion, New 
York City 

Hebrew Union School of Education and Sacred Music, New 
York City 

Hobart College, Geneva 

Hofstra College, Hempstead, Long Island 

Holy Cross Preparatory Seminary, Dunkirk 

Holy Trinity Orthodox Seminary, Jordanville 

Houghton College, Houghton 

Hunter College, New York City 

Institute of Public Administration, New York City 

Iona College, New Rochelle 

Ithaca College, Ithaca 

Jamestown Community College, Jamestown 

Jewish Teacher's Seminary and People’s University, 
New York City 

Jewish Theological Seminary, New York City 

Juilliard School of Music, New York City 

Kenwood Normal Training School, Albany 

Keuka College, Keuka Park 

Ladycliff College, Highland Falls 

La Salette Seminary, Altamont 

Latin-American Institute, New York City 

Le Moyne College, Syracuse 

Long Island University, Brooklyn 

Manhattan College, New York City 

Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, Harrison 

Mannes College of Music, New York City 

Marian College, Poughkeepsie 

Maryknoll Seminary, Maryknoll 

Maryknoll Teachers College, Maryknoll 

Marymount College, Tarrytown 

Mercy Junior College, Tarrytown 
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Mesifta Talmudical Seminary, Brooklyn, (including 
Teachers Institute) 

Mills College of Education, New York City, (pro- 
visional charter by the State Department of Edu- 
cation in the Fall of 1951; affiliated for the past 
twelve years with Adelphi College, Garden City) 

Missionary Training Institute, Nyack 

Mohawk Valley Technical Institute, Utica, (formerly 
New York State Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences) 

Mount St. Alphonsus Theological Seminary, Esopus 

Mount St. Joseph Teachers College, Buffalo 

Nazareth College, Rochester 

Neighborhood Playhouse School of the Theatre, New York 
City 

New School for, Social Research, New York City 

New York City Technical Institute, New York City, 
(formerly New York State Institute of Applied Arts 
and Sciences) 

New York College of Music, New York City 

New York School of Fine and Applied Arts, New York 
City 

New York School of Interior Design, New York City 

New York Training School for Teachers, New York City, 
(no longer in existence) 

New York University, New York City 

Newspaper Institute of America, New York City 

Niagara University, Niagara Falls 

Notre Dame College of Staten Island, New York City 

Orange County Community College, Middletown 

Ozenfant School of Fine Arts, New York City 

Pace College, New York City 

Packard Junior College, New York City 

Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn 

Parsons School of Design, New York City 

Paul Smith's College, Paul Smith's 

Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Brooklyn 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn 

Queens College, New York City 

Radio Corporation of America Institute, New York City 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy 

Roberts Wesleyan College, North Chili 

Rochester Business Institute, Rochester 

Rochester Institute of Technology, Rochester 

Rochester Training School, Rochester, (no longer in 
existence) 

Rosary Hill College, Buffalo 

Russell Sage College, Troy 

St. Andrew-on-Hudson, Poughkeepsie 

St. Anthony-on-the-Hudson Seminary, Catskill 

St. Bernard's Seminary and College, Rochester 

St. Bonaventure University, St. Bonaventure 

St. Columban's Seminary, Silver Creek 

St. Francis College, Brooklyn 
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St. John Fisher College, Rochester 
St. John's University, Brooklyn 
St. Joseph's College for Women, Brooklyn 
St. Joseph's Seminary and College, Yonkers 
St. Joseph's Seraphic Seminary, Callicoon 
St. Lawrence University, Canton 
St. Thomas Acquinas College, Sparkill 
St. Vladimir's Orthodox Theological Seminary, New 
York City 
Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville 
Shelton College, New York City, (formerly National 
Bible Institute, moved 1953 to Skylands, Ringwood 
Borough, New Jersey) 
Siena College, Loudonville, (also known as St, Bernadine 
of Siena College) 
Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs 
State University of New York, Albany 
Champlain College, Plattsburgh, (no longer in existence, 
1953) 
Harpur College, Endicott 
College of Forestry, Syracuse 
Maritime College, Fort Schuyler 61 
College for Teachers, Albany 
College for Teachers, Buffalo 
Teachers College, Brockport 
Teachers College, Cortland 
Teachers College, Fredonia 
Teachers College, Geneseo 
Teachers College, New Paltz 
Teachers College, Oneonta 
Teachers College, Oswego 
Teachers College, Plattsburgh 
Teachers College, Potsdam 
Agricultural and Technical Institute, Alfred 
Agricultural Technical Institute, Canton 
Agricultural and Technical Institute, Delhi 
Agricultural and Technical Institute, Morrisville 
Institute of Agriculture and Home Economics, Cobleskill 
Long Island Agricultural and Technical Institute, Farm- 
ingdale 
Syracuse University, Syracuse 
Teachers Institute of Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America, New York City, (see Jewish Theological 
Seminary) 
Troy Technical Institute, Troy 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City, (including 
Auburn Theological Seminary) 
Union College, Schenectady 
United States Merchant Marine Academy, King's Point 
United States Military Academy, West Point 
University of Buffalo, Buffalo 
University of Rochester, Rochester 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie 
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IV A Wagner College, Staten Island 

Il Cc Walter Hervey Junior College, New York City 

IV A Webb Institute of Naval Architecture, Glen Cove, Long 
Island 

IV A Wells College, Aurora 

II TC Westchester Community College, White Plains, (formerly 
New York State Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences) 

IV A William Smith College, Geneva 

IV A Yeshiva University, New York City 


In general, credit is not allowed for work completed in professional 
schools not affiliated with an approved college or university. Exemp- 
tions without point credit may be allowed and in unusual cases a limited 
amount of credit may be assigned if student majors in field for which 
previous work is appropriate preparation. 

In individual cases limited credit may be assigned if student majors in 
field for which previous work is appropriate preparation. 

In individual cases limited graduate transfer credit may be. awarded 
for the doctorate. 

Theological seminaries and schools are classed as professional schools. 
In individual cases limited credit may be awarded toward a liberal arts 
degree for academic work and for cultural courses in the professional 
field. 

Student may be required to do additional work for admission to graduate 
study. 

Columbia University does not give degrees in applied music and there- 
fore does not ordinarily allow full credit for work completed in profes- 
sional schools of music. 

Columbia University has no agricultural schools. Cornell University 
gives blanket credit of thirty points when applicant is recommended by 
the Director of the particular institute. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Reported by 


Roy Armstronc, Director of Admissions 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


Agricultural and Technical College of North Carolina, 
Greensboro (Negro) 

Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone 

Asheville-Biltmore College, Asheville (formerly Biltmore 
Junior College, Biltmore) 

Asheville, Junior College of the City of, Asheville (discon- 
tinued, 1930; records on file with superintendent of 
schools, Asheville) 

Asheville Normal and Associated Schools, Asheville 
(two-year course; discontinued) 

Asheville Normal and Associated Schools, Asheville, 
four-year course; discontinued) 

Atlantic Christian College, Wilson 

Barber Scotia College, Concord (Negro) 

Belmont Abbey Junior College, Belmont 

Bennett College, Greensboro (Negro) 

Black Mountain College, Black Mountain 

Boiling Springs Junior College, Boiling Springs (see 
Gardner-Webb Junior College) 

Brevard College, Brevard (formed 1923 by combining 
Rutherford and Weaver) 

Buncombe County Junior College (see Asheville-Biltmore) 

Campbell College, Buie’s Creek 

Carolina New College, Burnsville (discontinued 1930) 

Catawba College, Salisbury 

Charlotte College, Charlotte 

Chowan College, Murfreesboro (not accredited 1938- 
1939; 1939-1940) 

Concordia College, Conover (discontinued 1930) 

Cullowhee State Normal School (see Western Carolina 
College) 

Davenport College, Lenoir (closed 1934; records probably 
at Greensboro College) 

Davidson College, Davidson 

Duke University, Durham (formerly Trinity College) 

East Carolina College, Greenville 

Elon College, Elon College 

Fayetteville State Teachers College, Fayetteville 
(formerly State Colored Normal School; Negro) 

Flora Macdonald College, Red Springs 

Gardner-Webb Junior College, Boiling Springs (former- 
ly Boiling Springs Junior College; not accredited 
1938-1939; 1939-1940) 

George Washington Carver College, Charlotte (Negro) 

Greensboro College, Greensboro 

Guilford College, Guilford College 

High Point College, High Point 
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North Carolina 


Immanuel Lutheran College, Greensboro (Negro) 

Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte (Negro) 

Kittrell College, Kittrell (Negro) 

Lees-McRae College, Banner Elk 

Lenoir-Rhyne College, Hickory 

Livingstone College, Salisbury (Negro) 

Louisburg College, Louisburg 

Mars Hill College, Mars Hill 

Meredith College, Raleigh 

Mitchell College, Statesville 

Montreat College, Montreat (formerly Montreat Normal 
School) 

North Carolina College, Durham (Negro) 

North Carolina College for Women, Greensboro (see 
Woman's College) 

North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engin- 
eering of The University of North Carolina, Raleigh) 


Oak Ridge Military Institute, Oak Ridge 

Peace College, Raleigh 

Pembroke State College, Pembroke (formerly Cherokee 
Indian Normal School) 

Pfeiffer Junior College, Misenheimer 

Pineland Junior College (Girls) and Edwards Military 
Institute, Salemburg 

Presbyterian Junior College for Men, Maxton 

Queens College, Charlotte (formerly Queens-Chicora) 

Rutherford College, Rutherford College (discontinued; 
see Brevard College) 

Sacred Heart Junior College, Belmont 

St. Augustine's College, Raleigh (Negro) 

St. Genevieve-of-the-Pines, Asheville 

St. Mary’s School and Junior College, Raleigh 

Salem College, Winston-Salem 

Shaw University, Raleigh (Negro) 

Southeastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Wake Forest 

State Teachers College, Elizabeth City (formerly State 
Normal School; Negro) 

Trinity College (see Duke University) 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill (the reporting 
institution) 

Wake Forest College, Wake Forest 

Warren Wilson Junior College, Swannanoa 

Weaver College, Weaverville (see Brevard College) 

Western Carolina College, Cullowhee 

Wilmington College, Wilmington 

Wingate Junior College, Wingate 

Winston-Salem Teachers College, Winston-Salem (Negro) 

Woman's College of The University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro 
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* Recognized and approved by the regional association but not a member 
of the association. 
All graduates of Negro colleges in the state are judged on basis of 
graduate record examination. 
Anyone interested in the evaluation of transcripts from these insti- 
tutions may secure definite information by writing to Dr. James E. 
Hillman, Department of Education, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

t No work of ‘‘formal’’ character credited; hence, maximum credit 
little more than one year. 

t Degree accepted provisionally for graduate standing; major must be 


in elementary education. 
§ Graduates accepted into Graduate School on provisional basis, to be 


validated through graduate record examination. 
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NORTH DAKOTA 


Reported by 


Rusy M. McKenzie, Registrar 77 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks 


- II *B Assumption Abbey College, Richardton 

- i *B Bismarck Junior College, Bismarck 

- Il *B Devils Lake Junior College, Devils Lake 

- - - Fargo College, Fargo (closed; Mrs. H. C. Rosten, Fargo, 
acting Registrar in charge of records) 


57 IV A Jamestown College, Jamestown 

x IV A State Agricultural College, Fargo 

x IV A State Normal School, Dickinson 

- IV A State Normal School, Ellendale 

- II *B State School of Forestry, Bottineau 
- II *B State School of ‘Science, Wahpeton 

- IV A State Teachers College, Mayville 

x IV A State Teachers College, Minot 

x IV A State Teachers College, Valley City 
- Wesley College, Grand Forks 

x - - University of North Dakota, Grand Forks (the reporting 


institution) 


* Junior College. We accept a maximum of sixty semester credits, or 
fifteen semester credits a semester. 

ft Under the provisions of the Trustees’ resolution of 1904, Wesley College 
was affiliated with the University. University students are free to enroll 
in courses in religion, while students in Wesley College may pursue 
courses offered in the University. The College of Liberal Arts and the 
School of Education accept work done in religion in Wesley College to the 
amount of thirty-two semester hours. Wesley College accepts credits 
from the University of North Dakota for theoretical work required for the 
teacher's certificate and graduation diploma. 


OHIO 


Reported by 


Ronatp B. Tuompson, Registrar and University Examiner 


AP PH A> A 


>>> 


The Ohio State University, Columbus 


Adelbert College (Western Reserve University), 
Cleveland 

Air Force Institute of Technology, Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base (Dayton) 

Akron, University of, Akron 

Alfred Holbrook College, Manchester (closed) 

Antioch College, Yellow Springs 

Ashland College, Ashland 

Athenaeum Teachers College, Cincinnati 

Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea 

Bliss College, Columbus 

Bluffton College, Bluffton 

Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green 

Capital University, Columbus 

Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland (formerly Case 
School of Applied Science) 
Cedarville College and Baptist Institute (known as 
Cedarville College prior to 1953), Cedar ville 
Central State College, Wilberforce (Negro; formerly 
College of Education and Industrial Arts) 

Cincinnati, University of, Cincinnati 

Cleveland Baptist Bible Institute, Cleveland (became 
a part of Cedarville College and Baptist Institute 
in 1953) 

Cleveland Bible College, Cleveland 

Cleveland College (Western Reserve University), 
Cleveland 

Dayton, University of, Dayton 

Dayton Y.M.C.A. College, Dayton (name changed to 
Sinclair College) 

Defiance College, Defiance 

Denison University, Granville 

DeSales College, Toledo (closed, June 1942; records on 
file at 416 West Delaware Street, Toledo) 

Education and Industrial Arts, College of, Wilberforce 
(Negro; name changed to Central State College) 

Fenn College, Cleveland 

Findlay College, Findlay 

Flora Stone Mather College (Western Reserve Univer- 
sity), Cleveland 

Franklin University, General College of, Columbus 

Giffin College, Van Wert 

God's Bible College, Cincinnati 

Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati 

Heidelberg College, Tiffin 

Hiram College, Hiram 

John Carroll University, Cleveland 
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Kent State University, Kent 

Kenyon College, Gambier 

Lake Erie College, Painesville 

Marietta College, Marietta 

Mary Manse College, Toledo 

Miami University, Oxford 

Miami-Jacobs College, Dayton 

Mount St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio, College of, Mount St. 
Joseph 

Mount St. Mary of the West, Cincinnati 

Mount Union College, Alliance 

Muskingum College, New Concord 

Notre Dame College, Cleveland 

Oberlin College, Oberlin 

Office Training School, Columbus 

Ohio Mechanics Institute, Cincinnati 

Ohio Northern University, Ada 

Ohio State University, Columbus (the reporting insti- 
tution) 

Ohio University, Athens 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware 

Otterbein College, Westerville 

Our Lady of Cincinnati College, Cincinnati 

Pontifical College Josephinium, Worthington 

Rio Grande College, Rio Grande 

St. Charles Borromeo, College of, Columbus 

St. John College of Cleveland, Cleveland (formerly 
Sisters College of Cleveland) 

St. John’s University, Toledo (closed) 

St. Mary of the Springs, College of, Columbus 

Salmon P. Chase College, Cincinnati 

Schauffler College, Cleveland 

Sinclair College, Dayton (formerly Dayton Y.M.C.A. 
College) 

Sisters College of Cleveland, Cleveland (name changed 
to St. John College of Cleveland) 

Steubenville, College of, Steubenville 

Toledo Teachers College, Toledo (became a part of 
DeSales College in 1936; closed) 

Toledo, University of, Toledo 

Urbana Junior College, Urbana 

Ursuline College, Cleveland 

Western College, Oxford 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland 

Wilberforce University, Wilberforce (Negro; was fully 
accredited from 1939 to 1947) 

Wilmington College, Wilmington 

Wittenberg College, Springfield 

Wooster, College of, Wooster 

Xavier University, Cincinnati 

Youngstown College, Youngstown 
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Advanced credit accepted toward undergraduate degree but not admitted 
to the Graduate School without additional work. 

May be required to do additional work before admission to the Graduate 
School. 

Credit given in some departments, such as English, language and phi- 
losophy. Not admitted to Graduate School without additional work. 

If recommended by the president or registrar of that school and if the 
student has at least a ‘‘B’’ average. 
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OKLAHOMA 


Reported by 


J. E. FeLLows, Dean of Admissions and Registrar 81 
University of Oklahoma, Norman 


Altus Public Junior College, Altus 

Apostolic College, Tulsa 

Bacone College, Bacone 

Bartlesville Public Junior College, Bartlesville (two 
years credit transferable, 1927-1942; one year, 1942- 
1943; discontinued, 1943-1946; one year, 1946-1947; 
two years, 1947-1950; discontinued May 1950; records 
on file with the Superintendent of Schools, Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma) 

Benedictine Heights College, Guthrie 

Bethany-Peniel College, Bethany 

Bristow Public Junior College, Bristow (one year credit 
transferable, 1928-1929; one year, 1933-1940; two 
years, 1940-1942; discontinued, 1942-1946; one year, 
1946-1952; discontinued, May 1952; records on file 
with the Superintendent of Schools, Bristow, Oklahoma) 

Cameron State Agricultural College, Lawton 

Carnegie Public Junior College, Carnegie (one year credit 
transferable, 1938-1940; two years, 1940-1942; discon- 
tinued 1942-1946; one year, 1946-1947; two years, 1947 
-1952; discontinued, May 1952; records on file with the 
Superintendent of Schools, Carnegie, Oklahoma) 

- JI Cc Central Christian Bible College, Bartlesville (one year 
credit transferable, 1950-1951; two years, 1951-1954) 

Central State College, Edmond 

Chandler Public Junior College, Chandler (discontinued 
May 1936; records on file with the Superintendent of 
Schools, Chandler, Oklahoma) 

A Connors State Agricultural College, Warner 

- I A Drumright Public Junior College, Drumright (discontin- 
ued May 1937; records on file with Superintendent of 
schools, Drumright, Cklahoma ) 

- dU A Duncan Public Junior College, Duncan (one year credit 

transferable, 1937-1940; two years, 1940-1942; dis- 

continued May 1942; records on file with the Superin- 

tendent of Schools, Duncan, Oklahoma) 
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*IV A East Central State College, Ada 
- A Eastern Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Wil -urton 
- IU A El Reno Public Junior College, El Reno 
= II A Holdenville Public Junior College, Holdenville (one year 


credit transferable, 1933-1940; two years, 1940-1942; 
discontinued May 1942; records on file with the Super- 
intendent of Schools, Holdenville, Oklahoma) 

» A Hollis Public Junior College, Hollis (discontinued May 
1938; records on file with the Superintendent of 
Schools, Hollis, Oklahoma) 
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Kingfisher College, Kingfisher (discontinued May 1927; 
records on file at the Office of Admissions and Rec- 
ords, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma) 

Kiowa County Public Junior College, Hobart 

Langston University, Langston (Negro) 

Mangum Public Junior College, Mangum (one year credit 
transferable, 1937-1939; two years, 1939-1941; dis - 
continued 1941-1946; one year, 1946-1947; two years, 
1947-1952; discontinued, May 1952; records on file 
with the Superintendent of Schools, Mangum, Oklaho- 
ma) 

Monte Cassino Junior College, Tulsa (discontinued May 
1944; records on file at Monte Casino School for 
Girls, Tulsa, Oklahoma) 

Murray State School of Agriculture, Tishomingo 

Muskogee Public Junior College, Muskogee 

Northeastern Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Miami 

Northeastern State College, Tahlequah 

Northern Oklahoma Junior College, Tonkawa 

Northwestern State College, Alva 

Okemah Public Junior College, Okemah (one year credit 
transferable, 1926-1929; 1933-1940; discontinued May 
1940; records on file with the Superintendent of 
Schools, Okemah, Oklahoma) 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Still- 
water 

Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee 

Oklahoma City Pentecostal Holiness, Oklahoma City 

Oklahoma City Public Junior College, Oklahoma City 
(one year credit transferable, 1935-1945; discontinued 
May 1945; records on file with the Superintendent of 
Schools, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma) 

Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma City 

Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha 

Oklahoma Military Academy, Claremore 

Oklahoma Presbyterian College for Girls, Durant (dis- 
continued May 1936; records on file with the Regis- 
trar, Southeastern State College, Durant, Oklahoma) 

Oklahoma, University of, Norman (the reporting insti- 
tution) 

Okmulgee Public Junior College, Okmulgee (one year 
credit transferable, 1926-1945; discontinued, 1945- 
1946; one year, 1946-1947; discontinued May 1947; 
records on file with the Superintendent of Schools, 
Okmulgee, Oklahoma) 

Panhandle Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Goodwell 

Pawhuska Public Junior College, Pawhuska (discon- 
tinued May 1938; records on file with the Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Pawhuska, Oklahoma) 
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Pawnee Public Junior College, Pawnee (discontinued 
May 1938; records on file with the Superintendent 
of Schools, Pawnee, Oklahoma) 

Phillips University, Enid 

Poteau Public Junior College, Poteau 

Pryor Public Junior College, Pryor (discontinued May 
1939; records on file with the Superintendent of 7 
Schools, Pryor, Oklahoma) 

Saint Gregory's College, Shawnee (two years credit 
transferable, 1940-1941; one year, 1941-1944; 
discontinued May 1944; records on file with the 
Registrar, Saint Gregory’s School, Shawnee, 
Oklahoma) 

Sapulpa Public Junior College, Sapulpa (one year 
credit transferable, 1926-1927; 1932-1942; dis- 
continued May 1942; records on file with the Super- 
intendent of Schools, Sapulpa, Oklahoma) 

Sayre Public Junior College, Sayre (one year credit 
transferable, 1931-1932, 1938-1940; two years, 
1940-1942; discontinued, 1942-1946; one year, 1946- 
1947; two years 1947-1954) 

Seminole Public Junior College, Seminole 

Shidler Public Junior College, Shidler (one year credit 
transferable, 1936-1943; discontinued May 1943; 
records on file with the Superintendent of Schools, 
Shidler, Oklahoma) 

Southeastern State College, Durant 

Southwestern State College, Weatherford 

Spartan College of Aeronautical Engineering, Tulsa 
(discontinued, September 1951; records on file at the 
Spartan School of Aeronautics, Tulsa, Oklahoma) 

Tillman County Public Junior College, Frederick (dis- 
continued May 1942; records on file with the Super- 
intendent of Schools, Frederick, Oklahoma) 

Tulsa, University of, Tulsa 

Western Oklahoma Christian College, Cordell (discon- 
tinued) 

Wetumka Public Junior College, Wetumka (one year 
credit transferable, 1932-1937, 1938-1940; two years, 
1940-1943; discontinued, 1943-1946; one year, 1946- 
1947; two years, 1947-1948; discontinued May 1948; 
records on file with the Superintendent of Schools, 
Wetumka, Oklahoma) 

Wewoka Public Junior College, Wewoka (one year credit 
transferable, 1933-1935; discontinued, 1935-1946; one 
year, 1946-1947; discontinued May 1947; records on 
file with the Superintendent of Schools, Wewoka, Okla- 
homa) 

Woodward Public Junior College, Woodward (one year 
credit transferable, 1932-1940; two years, 1940- 

1944; discontinued, 1944-1946; one year, 1946-1947; 
discontinued May 1947; records on file with the Super- 
intendent of Schools, Woodward, Oklahoma) 
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* The University of Oklahoma accepts a maximum of eight semester 
hours of work beyond the baccalaureate degree to apply on the master 
of education degree. Such work is offered after formal approval is 
granted by the Graduate Council of the University of Oklahoma. 

{ The University of Oklahoma accepts the credit for a master's degree 
for admission on a provisional basis to take work toward the doctor of 
education degree. 

t The University of Oklahoma accepts one year of graduate work beyond 
the master’s degree for admission on a provisional basis to take work 
toward a doctor of education degree. 
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OREGON 


Reported by 
Ciirrorp L. Constance, Registrar 85 
University of Oregon, Eugene 


Albany College (opened 1867 at Albany, IV B three- 


fourths credit to 1925, IV A 1925-1929, x IV A 1929- 
1938, Albany campus closed 1938; Portland unit 
opened 1934, II D 1934-1936, x IL A 1936-1937, II 

A 1937-1938, IV D 1938-1942; name changed 1942 to 
Lewis and Clark College) 

Cascade College, Portland (opened 1940, IV D to 1949, 
x IV A from 1949) 

Eastern Oregon College of Education, LaGrande (opened 
1929 as Eastern Oregon Normal School, II D to 1930, 
x IL A 1930-1936, x II A plus upper-division credits 
1936-1941; name changed 1939 to Eastern Oregon 
College of Education, IV A 1941-1942, x IV A from 
1942) 

General Extension Division, Oregon State System of 
Higher Education (opened 1932; class room ‘‘center"’ 
at Portland State Extension Center, ‘‘community 
colleges’’ and courses in other cities, IV A except for 
twelve term hours on campus; correspondence study, 
IV B sixty term hours) 

George Fox College, Newberg (opened 1891 as Pacific 
College, IV A 1925-1944; name changed 1949 to George 
Fox College) 

Lewis and Clark College, Portland (name changed 1942 
from Albany College; IV D 1942-1943, x IV A from 
1943) 


Linfield College, McMinnville (opened 1858 as McMinn- 


ville College; name changed 1922 to Linfield College, 
IV A 1922-1927, x IV A from 1927) 


Marylhurst College, Marylhurst (opened 1893 as St. 


Mary's College; name changed 1930 to Marylhurst 
College, IIA 1913-1930, x IV A from 1930; absorbed 
Marylhurst Normal School 1950) 


Marylhurst Normal School (opened 1911, II A to 1931, x 


II A 1931-1940, x III A 1940-1946; name changed 1946 
to Teachers College at Marylhurst, x IV A 1946-1949; 
absorbed 1950 into Marylhurst College) 


Mt. Angel Seminary, St. Benedict (opened 1887 as Mt. 


Angel College; Seminary added 1889; II A 1918-1924, 
x IL A 1924-1932, x IV A from 1932; Mt. Angel College 
closed 1947) 


Mt. Angel Women's College, Mt. Angel (opened 1888 as 


Mt. Angel Normal School, II A 1916-1932, x II A from 
1932; name changed 1947 to Mt. Angel Women's 
College) 

Multnomah College, Portland (opened 1931 as Junior 
College of Oregon Institute of Technology, II D to 1935, 
x IIA from 1935; name changed 1937 to Multnomah 
College) 
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Oregon 


North Pacific College of Oregon (opened 1898 as Oregon 
College of Dentistry, IV E to 1945; absorbed 1945 into 
University of Oregon as University of Oregon Dental 
School) 

Northwest Christian College, Eugene (opened 1895 as 
Eugene Divinity School; name changed 1908 to Eugene 
Bible University; name changed 1930 to Eugene Bible 
School; name changed 1934 to Northwest Christian 
College; IV B sixty term hours 1915-1948, IV B forty- 
eight term hours from 1948) 

Northwestern College of Law, Portland (opened 1915) 

Oregon College of Education, Monmouth (opened 186! as 
Monmouth University; name changed 1866 to Christian 
College; name changed 1882 to Oregon State Normal 
School; name changed 1911 to Oregon Normal School, 
II A 1911-1923, x II A 1923-1936, x II A plus upper- 
division courses 1936-1941; name changed 1939 to 
Oregon College of Education, IV A 1941-1942, x IVA 
from 1942) 

Oregon State College, Corvallis (opened 1858 as Corvallis 
College; name changed 1872 to Oregon Agricultural 
College or variant thereof; IV A to 1923, x MA from 
1923; name changed 1938 to Oregon State College) 

Pacific College (opened 1891 at Newberg, IV A 1925-1944; 
name changed 1949 to George Fox College) 

Pacific University, Forest Grove (opened 1849 as 
Tualatin Academy; name changed 1854 to Tualatin 
Academy and Pacific University, IV A 1912-1928, x IV 
A from 1928) 

Philomath College (opened 1867 at Philomath; closed 
1930; IV B three-fourths credit) 

Portland School of Music (opened 1917 as Ellison-White 
Conservatory of Music; name changed 1942 to Port- 
land School of Music) 

Portland State Extension Center: see General Extension 
Division 

Reed College, Portland (opened 1911, IV A to 1919, x IV 
A from 1919) 

St. Helen's Hall Junior College (opened 1932, II A 1932- 
1933, x II A 1933-1947; closed 1947, records on file 
at St. Helen’s Hall, Portland 

Southern Oregon College of Education, Ashland (opened 
1926 as Southern Oregon Normal School, II A 1926-1927, 
x II A 1927-1936, x II A plus upper-division credits 
1936-1941; name changed 1939 to Southern Oregon 
College of Education, IV A 1941-1942, x IV A from 
1942) 

University of Oregon, Eugene (the reporting institution) 
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s A University of Portland, Portland (opened 1901 as 
Columbia University, II A to 1933, x IV A from 1933; 
name changed 1934 to University of Portland) 

= A Willamette University, Salem (opened 1844 as Oregon 
Institute; name changed 1853 to Willamette University; 
IV A 1912-1923, x IV A from 1923) 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Reported by 


C. O. WituiaMs, Dean of Admissions and Registrar 
T The Pennsylvania State University, State College, Pa. 


Academy of the New Church, Bryn Athyn 
Albright College, Reading 
Allegheny College, Meadville 
Alliance College, Cambridge Springs 
Beaver College, Jenkintown 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 
Cedar Crest College, Allentown 
College of Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia (formerly Mount 
Saint Joseph College) 
A College Misericordia, Dallas 
*E Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester 
- *E Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia 
- - *E D. T. Watson School of Physiatrics, Leetsdale 
A 
*E 
*E 
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Dickinson College, Carlisle 
Dickinson School of Law, Carlisle 
Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Philadelphia 
M A Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia 
- *E Dropsie College, Philadelphia 
x M A Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 
- *E Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
x IV A Elizabethtown College, Elizabethtown 
x IV A Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster 
x IV A Gannon College, Erie (established as a part of Villa Maria 
College in 1941; granted charter as four-year college 
in 1944) 


x IV A Geneva College, Beaver Falls 

x IV A Gettysburg College, Gettysburg 

x IV A Grove City College, Grove City 

- - E Gwynedd-Mercy College, Philadelphia 

- ¥*E Hahnemann Medical College, Philadelphia 

- ~ E Harcum Jr. College, Bryn Mawr (discontinued operation 
during 1952-53; reopened fall 1953) 

x M A Haverford College, Haverford 

x II A Hershey Junior College, Hershey 

x IV A Immaculata College, Immaculata 

- - *E Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia, Philadelphia 

y A Juniata College, Huntingdon 

od II A Keystone Junior College, La Plume 

- - E Kings College, Wilkes Barre (established 1946) 

x OM A Lafayette Coliege, Easton 

x IV A LaSalle College, Philadelphia 

x IV A Lebanon Valley College, Annville 

x D A Lehigh University, Bethlehem 
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Lincoln University, Lincoln University 
Linden Hall Junior College, Lititz 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg 


Lutheran Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Lycoming College, Williamsport 
Maryknoll Junior College, Clarks Summit 
Marywood College, Scranton 

Mercyhurst College, Erie 

Messiah College, Grantham 


Moore Institute of Art, Science, and Industry, Philadel - 


phia 


Moravian College, Bethlehem 

Moravian College for Women, Bethlehem 
Mount Aloysius Junior College, Cresson 
Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown 

National Agricultural College, Farm School 
Penn Hall Junior College, Chambersburg 


Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh 


Pennsylvania Military College, Chester 


Pennsylvania State University, State College (the 


reporting institution) 


Pennsylvania State College of Optometry, Philadelphia 


Philadelphia Bibie Institute, Philadelphia 


Philadelphia College of Osteopathy, Philadelphia 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, Philadelphia 
Philadelphia Museum School of Art, Philadelphia 


Philadelphia Textile Institute, Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Musical Institute, Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh-Xenia 1..eological Seminary, Pittsburgh 
Reformed Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh 


Rosemont College, Rosemont 


St. Charles Borromeo Seminary, Philadelphia 


St. Fidelis College and Seminary, Herman 
St. Francis College, Loretta 

St. Joseph's College, Philadelphia 

St. Vincent College, Latrobe 

St. Vincent's Seminary, Germantown 
Seton Hill College, Greensburg 


State Teachers College, 
State Teachers College, 
State Teachers College, 
State Teachers College, 
State Teachers College, 
State Teachers College, 
State Teachers College, 
State Teachers College, 


Bloomsburg 
California 
Cheyney 

Clarion 

East Stroudsburg 
Edinboro 

Indiana 

Kutztown 
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90 
x IV A State Teachers College, Lock Haven 
:s FW <A State Teachers College, Mansfield 
x IV A State Teachers College, Millersville 
x IV A State Teachers College, Shippensburg 
x IV A State Teachers College, Slippery Rock 
x a A State Teachers College, West Chester % 
x IV A Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove % 
x M A Swarthmore College, Swarthmore % 
x D A Temple University, Philadelphia x 
- - *E Theological Seminary of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, Lancaster 
- - *E Theological Seminary of the Reformed Episcopal Church, *B. 
Philadelphia 
x IV A Thiel College, Greenville 
x OD A University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
x OD A University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 
- dU A University of Pittsburgh Junior College, Johnstown 
x IV A University of Scranton, Scranton (formerly St. Thomas 
College) 
s WV <A Ursinus College, Collegeville 
- - E Valley Forge Military Junior College, Wayne 
Villa Maria College, Erie 
x IV A Villanova University, Villanova 
x M A Washington and Jefferson College, Washington 
x IV A Waynesburg College, Waynesburg 
yi - = *E Western Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh 
a x M A Westminster College, New Wilmington 
- - *E Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
x IV A Wilkes College, Wilkes Barre 
x IV A Wilson College, Chambersburg 
- *E Woman's Medical College, Philadelphia 
- I Wyomissing Polytechnic Institute, Wyomissing 
- SI A York Junior College, York 


*No credit granted for work at institutions of a predominantly professional 


character. 
tCredit given in subject matter applicable to student's degree program. 
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PUERTO RICO 
Reported by 
Harris F. Bunker, Registrar 9] 
University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras 


College of the Sacred Heart, Santurce 


x IV A 

x IV A Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico, San German 

x IV *B Santa Maria Catholic University, Ponce 

x - - University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras (the reporting 


institution) 


*B.A. and B.A. in Education accredited by the University of Puerto Rico. 
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RHODE ISLAND 


Reported by 


Joun C. WE pin, Registrar 
University of Rhode Island, Kingston 


Brown University, Providence 

Bryant College, Providence 

Edgewood Junior College, Barrington (discontinued 
July 1950) 

Pembroke College in Brown University, Providence 

Providence Bible Institute, Providence 

Providence College, Providence 

Rhode Island College of Education, Providence 

Rhode Island College of Pharmacy and Allied Sciences, 
Providence 

Rhode Island School of Design, Providence 

Salve Regina College, Newport 

University of Rhode Island, Kingston (the reporting 
institution) 

Y.M.C.A, Institute, Providence 


*Not admitted to graduate status without additional work. 

tAlso accepted on provisional basis; to be validated through examination. 

{Transcript accepted in full as far as courses parallel those of the Univer- 
sity of Rhode Island. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 


Reported by 


H. O. StroHEcKER, Registrar 93 
University of South Carolina, Columbia 


Furman University, Greenville (since 1924) 
Greenville Women's College, Greenville (consolidated 
with Furman University in 1937) 
Lander College, Greenwood 
Limestone College, Gaffney (since 1928) 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Columbia 
- - - Medical College of the State of South Carolina, Charles- 
ton 
- Morris College, Sumter (Negro) 
x A Newberry College, Newberry (since 1937) 
- II Cc tNorth Greenville Baptist Academy, Tigerville (junior 
A 
A 


*- = - Allen University, Columbia (Negro) 
- dU A Anderson College, Anderson (since 1930) 
- Benedict College, Columbia (Negro) 
- IV B tBob Jones University, Greenville 
- - - Chicora College, Columbia (consolidated with Queens 
College, Charlotte, North Carolina in 1929) 
x M A Citadel, The, Charleston (since 1924) 
¥- - Claflin University, Orangeburg (Negro) 
x M A Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson (since 1927) 
x IV A Coker College, Hartsville (since 1923) 
x IV A College of Charleston, Charleston (since 1916) 
- IV B tColumbia Bible College, Columbia 
x IV A Columbia College, Columbia (since 1937) 
x IV A Converse College, Spartanburg (since 1912) 
x IV A Erskine College, Due West (since 1925) 
- - Friendship Junior College, Rock Hill (Negro) 
A 


IV 
IV 


x 
>> 


college division) 

Presbyterian College, Clinton 

Spartanburg Junior College, Spartanburg (known as 
Textile Institute prior to 1942) 

¥= - - State Agricultural and Mechanical College, Orangeburg 


(Negro) 
- - - Summerland College, Batesburg (consolidated with 
Newberry College, 1930) 
x - - University of South Carolina, Columbia (the reporting 
institution) 
ke oe - Voorhees School, Denmark (Negro) 
- II Cc TtWesleyan Methodist College, Central 
x M A Winthrop College, Rock Hill (since 1923) 
x IV A Wofford College, Spartanburg (since 1917) 
- - - Woman's College of Due West (consolidated with New- 


berry College in 1930) 
*Recognized and approved by the regional association although not a mem- 


ber of the association. 
tCommunicate with the Registrar, University of South Carolina, Columbia, 


for working agreement with this institution. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


Reported by 


H. W. FRANKENFELD, Registrar 
University of South Dakota, Vermillion 


Augustana College, Sioux Falls 

Black Hills Teachers College, Spearfish (II A up to 1926- 
1927; IV A from 1926-1927 to 1930-1931, inclusive; 
Il A from 1931-1932 to 1948-1949, inclusive) 

Canton Lutheran Normal School, Canton (for a time 
affiliated with Augustana College, and work done at 
Canton toward a teacher's certificate was certified 
by Augustana; now out of existence) 

Columbus College, Sioux Falls (closed; records on file 
with Reverend Adolph Schmitt, C.M.M., St. Bernard's, 
Sioux Falls) 

Columbus Junior College for Women, Sioux Falls 
(closed; records on file with Sisters of St. Francis 
of Rochester, Minnesota) 

Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell 

Eureka Lutheran College, Eureka (now out of existence; 
records on file at Wartburg College, Waverly, Iowa) 

Freeman Junior College, Freeman (since 1929-1930) 

General Beadle State Teachers College, Madison (II A 
up to 1925-1926; IV A from 1925-1926 to 1930-1931, 
inclusive; II A from 1931-1932 to 1945-1946, 
inclusive) 

Huron College, Huron 

Mt. Marty College, Yankton 

Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen 

Notre Dame Junior College, Mitchell (discontinued June 1, 
1951; records with Presentation Sisters, Aberdeen) 

Presentation Junior College, Aberdeen 

Redfield College, Redfield (now out of existence; com- 
bined with Yankton College) 

Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls (IV A from 1923-1924 
to 1940-1941, inclusive; II A from 1941-1942 to 
1948-1949, inclusive) 

South Dakota School of Mines and Technology, Rapid City 

South Dakota State College, Brookings 

Southern State Teachers College, Springfield (II A up to 
1927-1928; IV A from 1927-1928 to 1930-1931, in- 
clusive; II A from 1931-1932 to 1945-1946, inclusive) 

University of South Dakota, Vermillion (the reporting 
institution) 

Wessington Springs Junior College, Wessington Springs 
(since 1923-1924 except for ‘'C’’ rating for the years 
1944-1946) 

Yankton College, Yankton 
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*The Schools of Medicine and of Business Administration will accept the 
first two years of work, not to exceed a total of sixty-six semester hours. 
Other divisions of the University will accept three years of work in all 
cases meeting the requirements of the respective divisions as statedin 
the University catalogue. Graduates of the four-year course are admitted 
to graduate schools on a provisional basis. 

{Holds four-year provisional accreditation by the University. 
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TENNESSEE 


Reported by 
96 R. F. Taomason, Dean of Admissions and Records ‘ities 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville | 
t- 
- - E Andrew Jackson University, Nashville p * 
x *M A Austin Peay State College, Clarksville 
x II A Belmont College, Nashville 
x IV A Bethel College, McKenzie % 
- SI Cc Bible Training School, Sevierville (junior college; " 
closed about 1947; records on file at Lee College, x 
Cleveland) 7 
- I Cc Burritt College, Spencer (junior college; closed about * 
1942; records on file with the Dean of Admissions, * 
The University of Tennessee) > 
x IV A Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City ad 
- I Cc Castle Heights Military Academy, Lebanon (junior * 
college) 
a A Christian Brothers College, Memphis (junior college) " 
a IV Cc Cumberland University, Lebanon (closed 1951; records 
on file at Cumberland Law School, Lebanon ) . 
- IV Cc David Lipscomb College, Nashville ‘ . 
*M A East Tennessee State College, Johnson City 
t- M A Fisk University, Nashville (Negro) 
- - E Free Will Baptist Bible College, Nashville x 
- I Cc Freed-Hardeman College, Henderson (junior college) _ 
D A George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 
- Cc Hiwassee College, Madisonville 
- IV $B Johnson Bible College, Kimberlin Heights 
A King College, Bristol 
t- IV A Knoxville College, Knoxville (Negro) bee 
- IV Cc Lambuth College, Jackson 8} 
t- IV A Lane College, Jackson (Negro) 
- I Cc Lee College, Cleveland (junior college) *T 
t- IV A LeMoyne College, Jackson (Negro) 1T 
x IV A Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate ti 
- IV Cc Madison College, Madison College = 
x II A Martin College, Pulaski (junior college) by 
Maryville College, Maryville at 
- - - Meharry Medical College, Nashville (Negro; four-year an 
accredited medical college) tM 
x *M Memphis State College, Memphis 
x *M A Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro #St 
- IV ¢ Milligan College, Milligan College ie 
t- Il A Morristown Normal and Industrial College, Morristown o 
(Negro junior college) tii 
x A _ Searritt College, Nashville 
- IV Cc Siena College, Memphis A 
ollie SE Southern College of Optometry, Memphis ac 
3 x a A Southern Missionary College, Collegedale TIN 
x IV Southwestern, Memphis = 
re. - IV #- Steed College of Technology, Johnson City 
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**—- = Cc Swift Memorial Junior College, Rogersville (Negro 
junior college) 
t- M A Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State University, 
Nashville (Negro) 

Tennessee College for Women, Murfreesboro (closed 
about 1946; records on file at Belmont College, 
Nashville) 

Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville 

Tennessee Temple College, Chattanooga 

Tennessee Wesleyan College, Athens (junior college) 

Trevecca Nazarene College, Nashville 

Tusculum College, Greeneville 

Union University, Jackson 

University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga 

University of the South, Sewanee 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville (the reporting 
institution) 

University of Tennessee Martin Branch, Martin (fully 
accredited as an integral part of the University of 
Tennessee) 

- - - University of Tennessee School of Social Work, Nash- 
ville (fully accredited as an integral part of the 
University of Tennessee) 

Vanderbilt University, Nashville 

Ward-Belmont Junior College, Nashville (closed 1951; 
records on file at Belmont College, Nashville) 

- Iv Cc William Jennings Bryan University, Dayton 


< 
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There are several institutions which closed their doors about 1930 or 
earlier. For information about these schools write the Dean of Admis- 
sions, The University of Tennessee. 


*The Master's degree is awarded in the field of Education only. 

{This school meets in full the standards set up by the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. The Negro colleges do not hold 
membership in the Association. However, they are visited and inspected 
by the Committee on Approval of Negro Schools which apply the same 
standards in placing them on the approved list as are applied to all 
institutions and schools in the Association. 

{Maximum of two years credit allowed. 

§Fully accredited by the American Optometric Association. 

#Steed Colleges cases are handled largely on an individual basis for admis- 
sion to the Graduate School in certain fields and for admission to the Law 
College. On the undergraduate level credit is given largely by substan- 
tiating examination 

**This school does not meet one or more of the standards set up by the 
Association, but the general quality of its work is such as to warrant the 
admission of its graduates to junior standing. 

Tt tNow offering three years. We accept only two years credit except under 
unusual conditions. 
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TEXAS 


(Including Colleges in Mexico) 
Reported by 


Max FICHTENBAUM, Associate Registrar 
The University of Texas, Austin 


Abilene Christian College, Abilene 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, College 
Station 
Allen Military Academy, Bryan 
Alvin Junior College, Alvin 
Amarillo College, Amarillo 
Arlington State College, Arlington 
Austin College, Sherman 
Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Austin 
Baylor University, Waco 
Bible Baptist Seminary, Fort Worth 
Bishop College, Marshall (Negro) 
Blinn College, Brenham 
Butler College, Tyler (Negro) 
Cisco Junior College, Cisco 
Clarendon Junior College, Clarendon 
Clifton Junior College, Clifton 
tConcordia College, Austin 
Dallas Theological Seminary and Graduate School of 
Theology, Dallas 
Daniel Baker College, Brownwood 
Decatur Baptist College, Decatur 
Del Mar College, Corpus Christi 
De Mazenod Scholasticate, San Antonio 
East Texas Baptist College, Marshall 
East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce 
Frank Phillips College, Borger 
Gainesville Junior College, Gainesville 
Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene 
Henderson County Junior College, Athens 
Hillsboro College, Hillsboro (has ceased operation; 
records on file at Hillsboro High School) 
Hockaday Junior College, Dallas (discontinued junior 
college division; operates only as a preparatory 
school; keeps its own records) 
{Houston Conservatory of Music, Houston 
Howard County Junior College, Big Spring 
Howard Payne College, Brownwood 
Huston-Tillotson College, Austin (Negro) 
Incarnate Word College, San Antonio 
Instituto Tecnologico de Monterrey, Monterrey, N. L., 
Mexico 
Jacksonville College, Jacksonville (formerly an approved 
junior college; now operates only as a theological 
seminary; keeps its own records) 
Jarvis Christian College, Hawkins (Negro} 
Jefferson Junior College, Beaumont (Negro) 
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Kilgore College, Kilgore 
Lamar State College of Technology, Beaumont (until 
September 1, 1951, Lamar Junior College, an ap- 
proved junior college; now operates as a four-year 
institution) 
Laredo Junior College, Laredo 
Lee College, Baytown 
LeTourneau Technical Institute, Longview 
Lon Morris College, Jacksonville 
McMurry College, Abilene 
Mary Allen College, Crockett (Negro) 
Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton 
Mexico City College, Mexico, D. F., Mexico 
Midwestern University, Wichita Falls 
Navarro Junior College, Corsicana 
North Texas State College, Denton 
Odessa College, Odessa 
Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio 
Our Lady of the Victory College, Fort Worth 
Pan American College, Edinburg (formerly Edinburg 
Regional College) 
Panola County Junior College, Carthage 
Paris Junior College, Paris 
Prairie View Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Prairie View (Negro) 
Paul Quinn College, Waco (Negro) 
Ranger Junior College, Ranger 
Rice Institute, The, Houston 
St. Edward's University, Austin 
St. Mary's University, San Antonio 
St. Philip's College, San Antonio (Negro) 
tSacred Heart Dominican College, Houston 
Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville 
San Angelo College, San Angelo 
San Antonio College, San Antonio 
Schreiner Institute, Kerrville 
Solomon Coles Junior College, Corpus Christi (Negro) 
tSouthern College of Fine Arts, Houston 
South Texas College, Houston 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas 
Southwestern Bible Institute, Waxahachie 
Southwestern Junior College, Keene (no science ap- 
proved) 
Southwest Texas Junior College, Uvalde 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, Fort Worth 
Southwestern University, Georgetown 
Stephen F. Austin State College, Nacogdoches 
Sul Ross State College, Alpine 
Tarleton State College, Stephenville 
Temple Junior College, Temple 
Texarkana College, Texarkana 
Texas Christian University, Fort Worth 
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Texas College, Tyler (Negro) 

Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville 
Texas Lutheran College, Seguin 

Texas Southern University, Houston (Negro) 
Texas Southmost College, Brownsville 

Texas State College for Women, Denton 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock 

Texas Wesleyan College, Fort Worth 

Texas Western College, El Paso 

Trinity University, San Antonio 

Tyler Junior College, Tyler 

Tyler Junior College Branch, Tyler (Negro) 
University of Corpus Christi, Corpus Christi 
University of Houston, Houston 

University of St. Thomas, Houston 

University of Texas, Austin (the reporting institution) 
Victoria College, Victoria 

Wayland College, Plainview 

Weatherford College, Weatherford 

West Texas State College, Canyon 

Wharton County Junior College, Wharton 
Wharton County Junior College Branch, Wharton (Negro) 
Wiley College, Marshall (Negro) 


In general, Negroes are not eligible for admission to our institution, and 
we do not normally attempt to evaluate work done in Negro schools. In 
accordance with a recent court decision we accept eligible Negroes toour 
Law School. Also, eligible Negroes who wish to enter our Graduate School 
for programs not available in the two state supported Negro senior colleges 
in Texas are eligible for consideration. 


* Member of the Association of Texas Colleges only. 

t Maximum transferable, 12 semester hours of Bible. 

t Admission and credit on an individual basis. 

§ Only junior college division approved by regional association. 
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UTAH | 


Reported by 
J. A. Norton, Registrar 101 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City 


- *II *A Branch Agricultural College, Cedar City (Branch of 
Utah State Agricultural College) 
D fA Brigham Young University, Provo 
II A Carbon College, Price 
College of Saint Mary-of-the-Wasatch, Salt Lake City 
II A Dixie College, St. George 
I TA L.D.S. College, Salt Lake City (closed 1930; for infor- 
mation concerning records address L.D.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, Salt Lake City) 
- iI A Snow College, Ephraim (Branch of Utah State Agricultural 
College) 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City (the reporting insti- 
tution) 
x D A Utah State Agricultural College, Logan 
2 A Weber College, Ogden 
x IV TA Westminster College, Salt Lake City 


ox 
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* Third and fourth year credit accepted on a provisional basis. 
t The University does not accept credit for courses in theology or reli- 


gious education. 
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VERMONT 
Reported by 
Dororuy Pearson, Recorder 


University of Vermont and State Agricultural College, 


* 


* 
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Burlington 


Bennington College, Bennington 

Castleton State Teachers College, Castleton 

Goddard College, Plainfield 

Green Mountain Junior College, Poultney 

Johnson State Teachers College, Johnson 

Lyndon State Teachers College, Lyndon Center 

Marlboro College, Marlboro 

Middlebury College, Middlebury 

Norwich University, Northfield 

Putney Graduate School of Teacher Education, Putney 

Rutland Junior College, Rutland (closed June 1949) 

St. Michael's College, Winooski Park 

Trinity College, Burlington 

University of Vermont and State Agricultural College, 
Burlington (the reporting institution) 

Vermont Junior College, Montpelier 

Windham College, Putney 


* Satisfactory scores on Graduate Record Examination required for ad- 
mission to Graduate College. 
t Does not give bachelor’s degree; grants only M.A. in Education. 
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VIRGINIA 
Reported by 
GrorcE O. FErcuson, Jr., Registrar 103 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville 


Apprenticeship School of the Newport News Shipbuilding 
and Dry Dock Company, Newport News 

Averett College, Danville 

Bluefield College, Bluefield 

Bridgewater College, Bridgewater 

College of William and Mary, Williamsburg 

College of William and Mary and Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute in Norfolk, Norfolk 

Eastern Mennonite College, Harrisonburg 

Emory and Henry College, Emory 

Fairfax Hall, Waynesboro 

Ferrum Junior College, Ferrum 

General Assembly's Training School, Richmond 

Hampden-Sydney College, Hampden-Sydney 

Hampton Institute, Hampton 

Hollins College, Hollins College 

Institute of Textile Technology, Charlottesville 

Longwood College, Farmville 

Lynchburg College, Lynchburg 

Madison College, Harrisonburg 

Marion Junior College, Marion 

Mary Baldwin College, Staunton 

Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg 

Medical College of Virginia, Richmond 

Norfolk Division of Virginia State College, Norfolk 

Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary, Alexandria 

Radford College, Radford 

Randolph-Macon College, Ashland 

Randolph-Macon Woman's College, Lynchburg 

Richmond Professional Institute, Richmond 

Roanoke College, Salem 

St. Paul's Polytechnic Institute, Lawrenceville 

Shenandoah College, Dayton 

Shenandoah Conservatory of Music, Dayton 

Southern Seminary, Buena Vista 

Stratford College, Danville 

Sullins College, Bristol 

Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar 

Union Theological Seminary, Richmond 

University of Richmond, Richmond 

University of Virginia, Charlottesville (the reporting 
institution) 

Virginia Intermont College, Bristol 

Virginia Military Institute, Lexington 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blackburg 

Virginia State College, Petersburg 

Virginia Theological Seminary and College, Lynchburg 

Virginia Union University, Richmond 
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x IV A Washington and Lee University, Lexington 


* Recognized and approved by regional association although not a member 
of the asscciation. 
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WASHINGTON 


Reported by 


Mrs. ETHELYN Toner, Registrar 105 
University of Washington, Seattle 


Adelphi College, Seattle (discontinued around 1915; 
location of records unknown) 

Central Washington College of Education, Ellensburg 

Centralia Junior College, Centralia 

Centralia Normal School, Centralia (discontinued 1921; 
records on file at Central Washington College of Edu- 
cation, Ellensburg) 

Clark College, Vancouver 

College of Puget Sound, Tacoma 

Columbia College, Everett (discontinued 1919; records 
on file at Pacific Lutheran College, Parkland) 

Cornish School, Seattle 

Eastern Washington College of Education, Cheney 

Everett Junior College, Everett 

Forest Ridge Junior College, Seattle (convent; discon- 
tinued 1937; records on file at Forest Ridge Convent, 
Seattle) 

Gonzaga University, Spokane 

Grays Harbor College, Aberdeen (formerly Grays Harbor 
Junior College) 

Holy Names College, Spokane 

Holy Names Normal School, Seattle (discontinued 1931; 
records on file at Holy Names Academy, Seattle) 

Lower Columbia Junior College, Longview 

Olympic Junior College, Bremerton 

Pacific Lutheran College, Parkland 

St. Martin's College, Olympia 

St. Edward’s Seminary, Kenmore 

Seattle University, Seattle 

Seattle Pacific College, Seattle 

Simpson Bible Institute, Seattle 

Skagit Valley Junior College, Mount Vernon (formerly 
Mount Vernon Junior College) 

Spokane College, Spokane (discontinued 1930; records 
on file at Whitworth College, Spokane) 

Spokane Junior College, Spokane (discontinued 1942; 
records on file at Whitworth College, Spokane) 

University of Washington, Seattle (the reporting insti- 
tution) 

Walla Walla College, College Place 

Washington State College, Pullman 

Wenatchee Junior College, Wenatchee 

Western Washington College of Education, Bellingham 

Whitman College, Walla Walla 

Whitworth College, Spokane 

Yakima Valley Junior College, Yakima 
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* Education credit for the Master of Education degree accepted without 
validation; all other graduate credit accepted by validation only. 

t Junior College credits accepted insofar as courses parallel our own 
to a maximum of ninety quarter credits or junior standing. Vocational 
or nonacademic credit is not accepted. 

t Undergraduate credit accepted subject to limitations indicated in column 
2. Graduate credit accepted by validation only. 

§ Credit in denominational religious courses not accepted. 
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J. Everett Lone, Registrar and Chairman, Committee 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


Reported by 


on Admissions 
West Virginia University, Morgantown 


Alderson-Broaddus College, Philippi 

Beckley College, Beckley (junior college) 

Bethany College, Bethany 

Bluefield State College, Bluefield (Negro) 

Concord College, Athens 

Davis and Elkins College, Elkins 

Fairmont State College, Fairmont 

Glenville State College, Glenville 

Greenbrier College, Lewisburg (junior college) 

Greenbrier Military School, Lewisburg (junior college) 

Marshall College, Huntington 

Mason College of Music and Fine Arts, Charleston 

Morris Harvey College, Charleston 

Potomac State College of West Virginia University, 
Keyser (junior college) 

Salem College, Salem 

Shepherd College, Shepherdstown 

Storer College, Harpers Ferry (Negro) 

West Liberty State College, West Liberty 

West Virginia Institute of Technology, Montgomery 

West Virginia State College, Institute (Negro) 

West Virginia University, Morgantown (the reporting 
institution) 

West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon 
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WISCONSIN 


Reported by 


Pau L. Trump, Director of Admissions 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Alverno College, Milwaukee 

Beloit College, Beloit 

Cardinal Stritch College, Milwaukee (formerly St. 
Clare) 

Carroll College, Waukesha 

Concordia College, Milwaukee 

Divine Savior Junior College, Milwaukee 

Dominican College, Racine (formerly St. Albertus) 

Edgewood College, Madison 

Holy Family College, Manitowoc 

Institute of Paper Chemistry, Appleton (graduate school 
affiliated with Lawrence College) 

Lawrence College, Appleton 

Layton School of Art, Milwaukee 

Marian College, Fond du Lac 

Marquette University, Milwaukee 

Mater Dolorosa College, Milwaukee 

Milton College, Milton 

Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee 

Milwaukee Institute of Technology, Junior College 
Division, Milwaukee (formerly Milwaukee Vocational 
School) 

Milwaukee School of Engineering, Milwaukee 

Mission House College, Plymouth 

Mount Mary College, Milwaukee 

Nashotah House, Nashotah 

Northland College, Ashland 

Northwestern College, Watertown 

Ripon College, Ripon 

St. Francis College, Burlington 

St. Francis Minor and Major Seminaries, Milwaukee 

St. Lawrence College, Mount Calvary 

St. Norbert College, West De Pere 

Salvatorian Seminary, St. Nazianz 

Stout Institute, Menomonie 

University of Wisconsin, Madison (the reporting insti- 
tution) 

University of Wisconsin Extension Centers 

Viterbo College, La Crosse 

Wayland Junior College, Beaver Dam (closed 1951; 
records at Wayland Academy, Beaver Dam) 

Wisconsin Institute of Technology, Platteville 

Wisconsin State College, Eau Claire (known as State 
Teachers College until July 1951) 

Wisconsin State College, La Crosse (known as State 
Teachers College until July 1951) 
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Wisconsin State College, Milwaukee (‘known as State 
Teachers College until July 1951) 

Wisconsin State College, Oshkosh (known as State 
Teachers College until July 1951) 

Wisconsin State College, Platteville (known as State 
Teachers College until July 1951) 

Wisconsin State College, River Falls (known as State 
Teachers College until July 1951) 

Wisconsin State College, Stevens Point (known as State 
Teachers College until July 1951) 

Wisconsin State College, Superior (known as State 
Teachers College until July 1951) 

Wisconsin State College, Whitewater (known as State 
Teachers College until July 1951) 
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There are also County Normal Schools in Wisconsin organized for 
the training of rural teachers. These are not accredited to the Univer- 
sity, but some credit is allowed for their work by the Wisconsin State 
Colleges. 


* Graduate work is considered for transfer toward advanced degrees 
only on an individual basis and after the student has done satisfactory 
work in residence, regardless of where the graduate work has been 
taken. 

t Approved as junior college; senior college credit only in the Elementary 
Education curriculum. 

~ Tentative credit in certain courses, 

§ Special recommendation for admission to Graduate School. 
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WYOMING 


Reported by 


R. E. McWuinntz, Registrar 
University of Wyoming, Laramie 


Casper Junior College (Natrona County High School 
District), Casper. 

Northern Wyoming Community College, Sheridan -- 
formerly Northeast Agricultural Junior College-- 
(opened in September 1948, under University of 
Wyoming sponsorship; records kept by the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming where transcripts are issued) 

Northwest Junior College, Powell--formerly Northwest 
College --(opened in September 1946, under Uni- 
versity of Wyoming sponorship; records are kept 
by the University of Wyoming where transcripts are 
issued) 

Southeast University Center, Torrington --formerly 
Southeast Center--(opened in September 1948, under 
University of Wyoming sponsorship; records kept 
by the University of Wyoming where transcripts are 
issued) 

University of Wyoming, Laramie (the reporting insti- 


tution) 


* The usual two-year institution credit limitations apply. 
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PREFACE 


Registrars and Admissions Officers are vitally concerned 
with problems related to future college and university enroll- 
ments, It is their sincere desire that they will be able to 
assist the administrators of their own schools in planning for 
the predicted on-coming increasing number of students. By thus 
recognizing in advance the problems that will beset administra- 
tors aS a result of this increased enrollment, adequate prepara- 
tion can be made to give students the best opportunity for 
training in higher education. 

This publication is distributed in the hope that the data 
presented in it will enable those responsible to plan intelli- 
gently and far enough ahead to be able to meet the inevitable 
problems which will arise as a result of the growing numbers of 
young people of college age. 

Grateful acknowledgement is made to John M. Rhoads, of 
Temple University, Chairman of the Committee on Special Pro- 
jects, who, aware of the urgency of the situation, has encour- 
aged the presentation of this report. Professor True Watson, 
Miss Patricia Katz, and Mrs. Veronica Black have assisted in 
making the mathematical calculations, obtaining the data from 


individual states, and typing the manuscript. 


Ronald B. Thompson 
Registrar and University Examiner 
The Ohio State University 
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COLLEGE AGE POPULATION TRENDS 
1940 - 1970 


INTRODUCTION 


There is a growing awareness in the United States that, due 
to rapid birth rate changes, elementary and secondary schools, 
colleges and universities will soon be faced with unprecedented 
educational problems. During the past six years, there have 
been approximately one million more births each year than the 
average during the preceding ten years. The increases are, of 
course, cumulative. A million children leaving the first grade 
to move onto the second gradé will be followed by an added 
million moving into the first grade. In a few years each grade 
in the schools in the United States will be increased by approx- 
imately one million children. 

If we are to judge by the record of the last six years, we 
have reached a new high ‘plateau in the number of births each 
year in the United States. The first wave of this unprecedented 
increase has just now reached the elementary school. It will be 
only a few short years before these added millions will enter 
our secondary schools and then be ready for admission to 
colleges or universities. If we are to be ready for these in- 
creased numbers in higher education, plans must be made now. At 
the elementary and secondary school level, it is assumed that 
the educational needs of the children will be met by the local 


schools. This conditinn does not prevail at the college and 


+ 
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university level. While it is true that many colleges and uni- 


versities are supported, at least in part, by taxes; others are 
partially endowed, some are supported by municipalities, some 
are church affiliated, and others are privately controlled and 
supported. Decisions must then be made concerning the amount of 
expansion each college or university can support. Undoubtedly, 
it will be found necessary to establish new schools and add 
branches to existing schools. The ultimate provision for this 
expanding number of college and university students will take 
years of planning and building. 

It is recognized that while there has been a tremendous in- 
crease in the number of births each year in the United States, 
these increased births have not been evenly distributed through 
the various states. Large scale migrations of our population 
have made the problem much more acute in some areas than in 
others. It seems essential then to study the problem by gather- 


ing data first concerning the number of births each year in each 


state. 


SOURCES OF DATA 


Rather surprisingly, valid vital statistics are available 
for comparatively few years in the United States. In some 
states, negligence and indifference on the part of physicians 
and midwives and ignorance of requirements on the part of 
parents resulted in failure to obtain satisfactory data in suf- 


ficient detail to result in reliable birth statistics. This is 
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particularly true during the first few years that the cata were 
recorded. Most of the states had data so that birth statistics 
could be obtained beginning with the year 1918. This made pos- 
sible the calculation of the number of young people of college 
age beginning with the year 1940, In some cases, however, the 
only reports available for several years after 1918 were from 
the State Boards of Health. Some states were not admitted to 
the United States Birth Registration Area until several years 
after 1918. The data are further complicated by the fact that 
for several years in many states births were tabulated by occur- 
rence only rather than by residence of mothers. Acknowledging 
these limitations, every effort has been made to gather complete 
and valid birth statistics. State Boards of Health and Divis- 
ions of Vital Statistics have been most cooperative in instances 
where the information was not available through the Statistical 
Abstract of the United States, United States Department of Com- 


merce, Bureau of the Census. 
PRESENTATION OF THE DATA 


There are many factors which influence the enrollment in 
colleges and universities. The most closely related basic data, 
however, deal with the number of college age young people in any 
given year. In order to estimate this number of college age 
young people in each state each year, the number of births each 
year was tabulated. State and Regional Life Tables published by 
the Federal Security Agency, Public Health Office, National 
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Office of Vital Statistics were then used to determine the per- 
centage of this number expected to be living at ages 18, 19, 20, 
and 21, although it is normally assumed that the college age 
population also includes some beyond 21 years of age and, ina 
few cases, those younger than 18. The life expectancy of males 
differs from the life expectancy of females and the life expec- 
tancy of each varies from state to state. In order to obtain 
the estimated number of 18, 19, 20, and 21 year olds in each 
state each year, the percentage of males expected to be alive 
18, 19, 20, and 21 years after birth was averaged with the per- 
centage of females expected to be alive 18, 19, 20, and 21 years 
after birth. While it is true that the number of young people 
attending each college or university is not evenly divided be- 
tween men and women, it was felt that this average was the most 
valid figure to use, The specific percentages used were those 
appearing in the State and Regional Life Tables 1939-41 prepared 
in the Statistical Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company and published by the National Office of Vital Statis- 
tics. These percentages will certainly be conservative since we 
are constantly raising our standards of health, and any change, 
if it occurs, will be in the direction of increasing life expec- 


tancy. 
SIGNIFICANCE OF DATA 


Many changes are occurring in the composition of our total 


population. In past years, the population shifted from rural to 
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urban, Recent marked changes are from urban to suburban. Pop- 
ulation shifts from state to state have also been extreme. Data 
from the Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1952, indi- 
cate that practically all states increased in population from 
1940 to 1950, California leading with an increase in population 
of 53.3 per cent. Four states, however, decreased in popula- 
tion, Oklahoma decreasing most with a loss of 4.4 per cent. The 
problem then of providing higher educational opportunities will 
vary greatly from state to state. The same situation is evi- 
denced when we compare the estimated number of young people of 
college age now with the number expected in 1970. Using the 
same two states as examples, it is estimated that by 1970 the 
number of young people of college age in Oklahoma will be only 
135 per cent of the number of college age in 1939, while in Cal- 
ifornia, the number of young people who will be of college age 
in 1970 is estimated to be 382 per cent of the number in 1940. 
It should be kept in mind that these projected estimates are 
based on children already born in each state and the conserva- 


tive life tables cited above, 
INTERPRETATION AND APPLICATION OF DATA 


No attempt is made in this presentation of data to predict 
the actual number of young people who will attend a snecific 
college or university. The basic data estimating the number of 
young people of college age in each state each year to 1970 are 


presented, however, in the hope that each college and university 


can use these data, interpret them in light of past experiences 
and, by applying the factors known in each situation, meke spe- 
cific predictions of enrollment with some degree of confidence, 

Some specific predictions of enrollment have come to the 
attention of the author and these have been compared with the 
estimated increases in the number of students of college age as 
presented in this publication. For example, N. M. Parkhurst, |! 
Associate Registrar, Purdue University, figured enrollment of 
fulltime undergraduate students in Indiana colleges and univer- 
sities from 1952 to 1968. After gathering and analyzing the 
data for the state, he estimated that the 1968 enrollment in 
Indiana colleges and universities will be 178.9 per cent of the 
1952 enrollment. It will be observed that the estimated college 
age population in Indiana in 1968 is 178.1 per cent of the num- 
ber of college age young people in Indiana in 1952. 

R. Clyde White? estimated that, in the seven county area 
surrounding Cleveland, Ohio, the number of freshmen who will 
enter colleges and universities in 1969 will be 218 per cent of 
the number who entered colleges and universities in. 1950. It 
will be noted that, for the entire state of Ohio, it is estim- 
ated in this publication that the number of 18 year olds in 1969 


will be 197 per cent of,the number of 18 year olds in the state 


1 N. M. Parkhurst: "Estimated Enrollment of Regular or Full 
Time Undergraduate Students in Indiana Colleges and Universities 
From 1952 to 1968" Purdue University, May 1953 


2 White, R. Clyde: "These Will Go To College", The Press of 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, 1952 
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in 1950. Because of the increasing population around the Cleve- 
land area in relation to the rest of the state, this slight dif- 
ferential is understandable. 

Calvin F. Schmid! estimated that for the state of Washing- 
ton the enrollment in the institutions oflhigher learning will 
increase from 33,960 in 1951 to 60,900 in 1965. His figures 
show an increase of 79 per cent. Referring to the table for the 
state of Washington, (Page 65 of the present study), which gives 
the estimated number o1 young people of coilege age, it will be 
seen that the estimated increase from 1951 to 1965 is 48 per 
cent. In as much as the Washington study took into considera- 
tion the increasing percentage of those of college age who actu- 
ally attend college or university this difference is readily 
understood, 

Edwin M. Thorpe made an attempt to determine enrollment 
trends in higher cian by asking the assistance of several 
authorities who have conducted studies in this area of investi- 
gation. Each of these persons was asked to estimate total en- 
rollments in institutions of higher learning for the years 1952 
through 1965. Thorpe then averaged the estimates of these 
eleven authorities. The average of the estimates was that the 


number enrolled in institutions of higher education would in- 


1 Schmid, Calvin F: "Population and School Enrollment Trends 
and Forecasts State of Washington." Washington State Census 
Board, Seattle, 1953 


2 Thorpe, Edwin M: "Enrollment Trends in Higher Education", 
Florida A and M College, School and Society, Volume 75, No. 1956 
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crease from 1,974,000 in 1952 to 2,931,000 in 1965. This rep- 
resents a 48 per cent increase. Coincidentally, it will be seen 
that in the present paper, the number of college age young 
people estimated in 1952 is 8,076,441; this number is estimated 
to increase to 11,669,949 by 1965 and this is about 44 per cent 
increase. 

Oxtoby, Mugge, Wolfle! made the estimate that the number of 
18 year olds in 1968 will be 167 per cent of the number in 1952, 
In this present paper it is estimated that the number will be 
164 per cent of the number in 1952. 

It will be observed then that there is rather uniform 
agreement concerning the number of young people who will be of 
college age. The major point of uncertainty concerns the per- 
centage of those of college age who will actually attend 
college. 

MAKING ENROLLMENT PREDICTIONS FOR SPECIFIC COLLEGES 

There are, of course, several approaches to the problem of 
predicting enrollment for a specific college or university. 
Much will depend upon the data available in each school. In 
many schools, for example, data may be available giving the per- 
centages of survival from class to class throughout the college 
or university. In this case, it might be most satisfactory to 


determine the proportion of 18 year olds in the state who enter 


I Oxtoby, Toby, Robert Mugge, and Dael Wolfle: "Enrollment and 
Graduation Trends: From Grade School to Ph.D.", School and 
Society, Volume 76, Number 1973, October 1952 
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the specific school each year and then apply these percentages 
of survival to determine the size of succeeding classes. Munic- 
ipal schools may wish to study more intensively the particular 
area from which most of their students come. Practically all 
schools draw heavily from the surrounding area and in each case 
it would be wise to study carefully population trends in this 
area. In some colleges and universities where there is a rather 
close relationship between the number of high school graduates 
and the number who enter college or university, this factor, of 
course, should also be considered. Certain colleges or univer- 
sities may draw heavily from specific groups within our popula- 
tion. If conditions affecting a specific group differ from con- 
ditions affecting the total population, these conditions must be 
studied carefully. It may be felt that in some colleges there 
is no true relationship between the number of young people of 
college age in the state and the number who attend that partic- 
ular college. One fact remains. Barring some unprecedented 
national disaster, there will be by the year 1970 almost twice 
the number of young people of college age in the United States 
that there are at this time. Each college or university 
through its faculty, its administration, its board of control, 
and its supporting clientele will determine the extent to which 
it is willing and able to assume a fair share of the responsi- 
bility of providing education for these young people. 

There are one or two additional considerations which should 


be kept in mind. Not only will most states be faced with twice 


~ 
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as many young people of college age in a few years but, year by 
year, a larger percentage of those who are of college age will 
enter cCOlicgy-. It is not reasonable, of course, to drawa 
straight line projection of this curve of increasing propor- 
tional attendance but as the years’ go on careful attention must 
be given to this trend. 

As increasing numbers of our population reach college age, 
mounting costs of education are certain to be a vital factor and 
perhaps a limiting factor on the number who will attend colleges 
and universities. If endowments continue to provide diminishing 
rates and if rising taxes continue to divert funds which indi- 
viduals and corporations would otherwise contribute to higher 
education, serious consideration must be given to other sources 
of support. The limit to which present public support for ele- 

sutary and secondary education can be extended to higher educa- 
tion is a problem which must be faced with increasing urgency. 


In order that this varied picture may be presented a little 


more compactly and clearly, a few tables, maps, and charts have. 


been prepared. The first table and map show the growth in popu- 
lation during the ten year period from 1940 to 1950. 

The increase in population in the United States has not 
been caused by added immigration but rather by added births 
within the population itself. It will be left to the sociol- 
ogist to explain this phenomenon and we shall deal here only 
with the fact that the children have been born and before long 


will be ready for college. 
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ESTIMATED PER CENT OF INCREASE 
COLLEGE AGE POLULATION 


1953 - 1970 
100 and over 26 - 50 
California 230 Georgia 4g 
Nevada 195 Kansas 4y 
Oregon 189 S. Carolina 44 
Washington 169 Pennsylvania 42 
Arizona 159 N. Carolina 41 
Massachusetts 152 Mississippi 41 
Florida 150 Vermont 4O 
Dist. of Col. 139 S. Dakota 38 
Maryland 101 Meine 36 
' Alabama 34 
Nebraska 33 
76 - 100 Kentucky 30 
W. Virginia 29 
Delaware 98 
Michigan 97 
Colorado 96 O - 25 
Ohio 95 
Texas 90 Arkensas 24 
Indiana 89 N. Dakota 23 
Connecticut 85 Oklahoma 15 
Louisiana 84 
Idaho 83 
New Mexico 80 
Utah 78 
Illinois 76 
Wyoming 76 
51 - 75 
New Jersey 75 
Minnesota 69 
Rhode Island 67 
Montana 65 
New York 65 
Wisconsin 65 
Tennessee 60 
Virginia 59 
Iowa 57 
New Hampshire 55 
Missouri 53 
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1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 


1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
194) 


1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


1950 
1951 
1952 


*Estimated 


BIRTHS AND DEATHS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Deaths 


1,343,356 
1,322,587 

1,308,529 
1,342,106 
1,396 , 903 


1,392,752 
1,479,228 
1,450,427 
1,381,391 
1,387 ,897 


1,417,269 


56 ,000* 
86 ,000* 
94 ,000* 


1930 - 1952 

Births 
1930 2,203,958 
1931 2,112,760 
1932 2° 074,042 
1933 2,081,232 
1934 2,167,636 
1935 2,155,105 
1936 2,144,790 
1937 2,203,337 
1938 2,286,962 
1939 2,265,588 
1940 2,360,399 
1941 2,513,427 
1942 2,808,996 
1943 2,934,860 
1944 2,794,800 
1945 2,735,456 
1946 3,2 8°672 
194 3,699,940 
194 3,535, 
1949 3,559,529 
1950 3,554,147 
1951 3,648,954 
1952 3,839,490* 
*Estimated 


From Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, Federal Security Agency, Public 
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Every effort was made t~* get complete data concerning the 
number -f births in the United States each year since 1918. The 
Statisticai Abstract of the United States gives data which are 
incomplete particularly for the years between 1918 and 1930. In 
order to get more complete data, the Department of Vital Statis- 
tics or the Board of Health was contacted in each state. In 
this way, more complete data were »btained in order that more 
valid comparis»ns cruld be made from year to year. It is, of 
course, realized that even after this has been done, the data 
are still ine»mplete and in some cases inaccuracies are sure to 
appear. In making the comparisons between the births and deaths 
in the United States, the information given in the Statistical 
Abstract was used. 

Preliminary reports and estimates indicate that the total 
number of births in the United States during the year 1953 
reached an all time high. This would mean then that if we esti- 
mate the total number of college age beyond 1970, the numbers 


will be still greater. 
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UNITED STATES 


Complete data used as reported by individual states. 
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Estimated Number Total 
Total Living at nee. College 
Year Births 18 years 19 years 20 years 21 years Year Age 
1918 2,185,679 2,041,424 1936 
1919 2,083,679 1, O46, 3156 2,039,239 193 
1920 2,332,301 2,178,369 1,944,073 2,034,867 193 
1921 2,470,355 2,307,312 2,176,037 1,939,905 2,032,681 1939 8,455,935 
1922 2, 378 ,011 2/221, 062 2,304,841 2,171,372 1,937,821 1940 8,635,096 
1923 2,403,452 2,244,824 2,218,684 2,299,901 2,169,040 1941 8,932,449 
1924 «892,494,476 2,329,841 2,242,421 2,213,928 2,297,430 1942 9,083,620 
1925 2,445,484 2,284,082 2,327,346 2,237,614 2,211,550 1943 9,060,592 
1926 2,407,477 2,248,584 2,281,637 2,322,357 2,235,210 1944 9,087,788 
1927 2,419,039 2,259,382 2,246,176 2,276,746 2,319,863 1945 9,102,167 
1928 2,353,192 2,197,881 2,256,963 2,241,361 2,274,300 1946 38,970,505 
1929 2,292,084 2,140,806 2,195,528 2,252,125 2,238,954 1947 8,827,413 
1930 2,329,958 2,176,181 2,138,514 2,190,822 2,249,706 1948 8,755,223 
1931 2,235,638 2,088,086 2,173,851 2,133,930 2,188,469 1949 8,584,33 
1932 2,181,463 2,037,486 2,085,850 2,169,191 2,131,638 1950 8,424,165 
1933 2,081,226 1,943,865 2,035,305 2,081,379 2,166,861 1951 8,227,410 
1934. 2,167, 2,024,572 1,941,784 2,030,942 2 ”079,143 1952 8,076,441 
1935 2,155,105 2,012,868 2,022,404 1,937,621 2, 028,761 1953 8,001,654 
1936 271447790 2,003,234 2,010,713 2,018,069 1,935,540 1954 7,967,556 
- 1937 2,203,337 2,057,917 2,001,089 2,006,403 2,015,901 1955 8,081,310 
1938 2,286,962 2,136,023 2,055,713 1,996,799 2,004,248 1956 8,192,783 
1939 2,265, 5588 2,116,059 2,133,736 2,051,307 1, 994, 5655 1957 757 
1940 2, °360, 399 2,204,613 2,113,794 2,129,162 2,049,103 1958 3,496,672 
1941 2,513,427 2,347,541 2,202,252 2,109,262 2, "126, 875 1959 8,785,930 
1942 2 808,996 2,623,602 2,345,027 2,197,531 "106, 997 1960 9,273,157 
1943 2,934,860 2,741,187 2,620,793 2,340,001 2,195,171 1961 9,897,152 
1944 2,794,800 2,610,343 2,738,252 2,615,175 2°337,487 1962 10,301,257 
1945 2,735,456 2,554,916 2,640,755 2,732,383 2,612,366 1963 10,540,420 
1946 3,288,6 3,071,620 2,552,180 2,601,959 2,729,448 1964 10,955,207 
1947 3,699,940 3,455,744 3,068,331 2,546,710 2,599,164 1965 11 *669,949 
1948 3,535,068 3,301,754 3,452,044 3,061,754 2,543,974 1966 12,359,526 
1949 3,559,529 3,324,600 3,298,218 3, ,O44 3,058,465 1967 13,125,927 ~ 
1950 3,554,147 3,319,573 35 321,041 3,291,148 3,440,944 1968 13,372, 706 
1951 3,648,954 3,408,115 3,316,019 3,313,921 3,287,613 1969 13, 7325 ,668 
1952 3,839,490* 3,586,084 3,404,474 3,308,911 3,310,362 1970 13, *609,831 
*Estimated 


See note on Page 17. 
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STATE OF ALABAMA 


Estimated Number Total 

To.al Livi at Age College 
Year Births 10 years 19 years 20 years ol years Year Age 
1918 43,848 40,472 1936 
1919 4h 79 41,348 40, 384 193 
1920 52,81 48,751 41,258 40,296 193 
1921 57,035 52,643 48,645 41,168 40,209 1939 182,665 
1922 57,430 53,008 52,529 48 , 540 41,079 1940 195,156 
1923 57,334 52,919 52,893 52,415 48,434 1941 206,661 
1924 58,840 54,309 52,805 52,778 52,301 1942 212,193 
1925 62,584 57,765 54,192 52,690 52,663 1942 217,310 
1926 65,185 60,166 57,640 54,074 52,575 1944 224 ,455 
1927 67,431 62,239 60.035 57,515 53,956 1945 233,745 
1928 63,554 58,660 62,104 59,905 57,390 1946 238,059 
1929 62,920 58,075 58,533 1,969 59,775 1 238, 352 
1930 63,757 8,848 Z »949 58,406 1,83 194 237,037 
1931 62,743 57,912 »720 57,823 58, 27° 1949 232,734 
1932 62,939 58,093 277 +786 58,593 57,698 1950 232,170 
1933 59,338 54,769 57,967 57,661 58,465 1951 228 ,862 
1934 63,495 58,60 54,650. 57,841 57,535 1952 228 ,632 
1935 62,239 57 447 58,479 54,532 57,715 1953 228,173 
1936 60,116 55,487 57,322 58,352 54,413 1954 225,574 
1937 61,611 56 ,867 55,367 57,198 58,225 1955 227,657 
1938 62,032 57,256 56,744 55,247 57,073 1956 226, 320 
1939 61,385 56,658 57,131 56,621 55,126 195 225,536 
1940 62, 938 58,092 56,536 57,007 56,497 195 oahae 
1941 64, 379 59,422 57,966 56,413 56,883 1959 230,684 
1942 71,136 65,659 59,293 57,840 56,290 1960 239,082 
1943 77,535 71,565 65,516 59,164 57,714 1961 253,959 » 
1944 5415 68,685 71,410 65,374 59,036 1962 264,505 
1945 70,321 64,906 68 , 536 71,255 5,232 1963 269, 929 
1946 79,863 73,714 64 766 68,387 71,010 1964 277,877 
1947 88,11 81,331 73,554 64,625 68 , 239 1965 287,749 
1948 85,372 78,798 81,155 308 64,484 1966 297,831 
1949 84,418 77,918 78,628 0,979 3,234 19¢7 310,759 
1950 82,237 75,905 77,749 78,457 0,802 196 312,913 
1951 83,300 76 , 886 75,740 77,580 78, 286 1969 Fong > 
1952 82,050 75,732 76,719 75,576 77,113 1970 305,140 


It is estimated that the college age population im Alabama in 1968 will be 
171 per cent of the number in 1939 and 134 per cent of the number in 1953. 


This evident increase should call for careful watching. 
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STATE OF ARIZONA 


Tota ivi at Age College 

Year Births iS years 19 years 20 years Ol years Year in’ Year 
1918 6,250 5,575 1936 / 1918 
1919 6,591 5,379 336 193 1919 
192C 8,045 5,86 5,544 193 1920 
192] [+28 »500 »160 5,846 5,531 1939 25,037 1921 
192@ »29 5,618 »485 7,136 5 ,833 1940 25,072 1922 
192 ,601 6,780 5,605 6,464 7,120 © 1941 25,969 
1925 8,983 2013 7,408 6,742 5,574 1943 275737 1925 
1926 8, 394 7,487 7,995 7 ’ 383 6 stet 1944 29,592 1926 
1927 8,538 7,616 7,471 796 7,367 1945 30,422 1927 
1928 8,945 3979 7,599 7,445 7,950 1946 30,973 1928 
1929 9,599 » 562 :961 7,429 194 31,525 1929 
1930 10,376 9,255 2543 293 7,556 194 33,288 1930 
1931 9,369 8,357 32233 2514 2916 1949 34,022 1931 
1932 8,523 7,603 338 9,204 »495 1950 33,640 1932 

1933 8,125 7,248 ‘ 7,585 8,310 9,183 1951 32, 326 
1934 854927575 7,231 7,560 «82981952 30,858 
1935 9,139 »152 7,558 7,207 7,543 1953 30,460 1935 
1936 9,545 8,514 8,134 7,532 7,191 1954 31,371 1936 
1937 10,494 9,361 8,495 8,106 7,515 1955 33,477 1937 
1939 10,928 9,74 9,681 9,308 8,447 1957 37,184 1939 
1940 11,503 10,261 9,726 9,649 9,287 1958 38,923 1940 
1941 11,425 10,191 10,238 9,693 9,627 1959 39,749 1941 
1942 12,664 11,296 10,168 10,203 9,671 1960 41,338 1942 

“ 194 14,297 12,753 11,271 10,134 10,180 1961 44 , 338 mn 

14,225 12,689 12,724 11,233 10,111 1962 46,757 

: 1945 13,348 11,906 12,660 12,681 11,208 1963 48,455 1945 

: 1946 16,345 14,580 11,880 12,618 12,653 1964 51,731 1946 

F 1947 19,153 17,084 14,547 11,840 12,589 1965 56,060 1947 

; 1948 19,195 17,122 17,046 14,498 11,813 1966 60,479 1948 
1949 20,275 18,085 17,084 16,989 14,465 ei 66,62 - 1949 
1950 20,89 18,637 18,045 17,026 16,950 196 70,65 1950 
1951 23,20 20,702 18,595 16,988 1969 1951 
1952 24,489 21,844 20,655 18,532 17,943 1970 78,97 1952 


It is estimated that the college age population in Arizona in 1970 will be It is 
315 per cent of the number in‘1939 and 259 per cent of the number in 1953. ? in 1¢ 
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STATE OF ARKANSAS 


Estimated Number Total 

Total Living at Age College 
Year Bir chs 15 years years years ol years Year Age 
1918 20,933 19,447 1 
1919 21,369 19,405 
1920 28,895 26 ,843 21,323 19,384 193 
1921 28,278 26 ,270 26,786 21,300 19,342 1939 93,698 
1922 27,985 25,998 26,214 26,757 21,254 1940 100,223 
1923 29,677 27,570 25,942 26,185 26,699 1941 106, 
1924 36,555 33,960 27,511 25,914 26,129 1942 ean 
1925 39,219 36,434 33,886 27,481 25,858 1943 123,659 
1926 43,782 40,673 36,356 33,850 27,422 1944 138,301 
1927 40,340 37,476 403586 36,317 33,777 1945 148,156 
1928 38,183 35,472 37,395 40,542 36,238 1946 149,647 
1929 37,324 34,674 35,396 37,355 40,455 1947 147 ,880 
1930 41,093 38,175 34,599 35 5357 37,274 1948 145,405 
1931 41,042 38,128 38,093 34,562 35,281 1949 146,064 
1932 37,450 34,791 38,046 38,052 34,487 1950 145,376 
1933 35,800 33,258 34,716 38,005 37,970 1951 143,949 
1934 37,515 34,851 33,187 34,679 37,923 1952 140,640 
1935 35,684 33,150 34,776 33,151 34,604 1953 135,681 
1936 33,520 31,140 33,079 34,739 33,079 1954 132,037 
1937 35,236 32,734 31,073 33,043 34,664 1955 131,514 
1938 37,182 34,542 32,664 31,040 32,972 1956 131,218 
1939 35,565 33,040 34,468 32,629 30,972 195 131,109 
1940 38,473 35,741 32,969 34,431 32,558 195 135,699 
1941 40,549 37,670 35,664 32,933 34,356 1959 140,623 
1942 42,680 39,650 37,589 35,626 32,862 1960 145,727 
1943 42,589 39,565 39,564 37,548 35,549 1961 152,226 
1944 41,240 38,312 39,480 39,522 37,467 1962 154,781 
1945 39,628 36,814 38,229 39, 3h 39,436 1 153,916 
1946 45,280 42,065 36733 38,1 39,352 196 156,340 
1947 48,983 45,505 1,975 36,696 38,106 1965 162,282 
1948 48,063 44 625 45,407 41,929 36,616 1966 168,577 
1949 45,609 42,371 44 41,839 196 174,097 
1950 45,782 42,532 42,280 »481 45,260 196 174,55 
1951 46,370 43,078 4o, 441 42,234 44,385 1969 172,13 
1952 44 556 41,393 42,985 42,394 42,143 1970 168,915 


It is estimated that the number of young people of college age in Arkansas 
in 1970 will be 124 per cent of the present number. Unless other factors 
enter the situation, it would appear that Arkansas' needs in higher educa- 
tion will not be as great as those in other states. ;, 
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STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


alone. 


Estimated Number Total 

Total Living at College 
Births 16 years 19 years years 21 years Year Age 
55,922 52,455 1936 

56,528 53,023 52,343 193 

67,199 63,033 52,910 52,231 193 

72,325 , 04 62,898 52,797 52,11 1939 235,655 
73,277 68,734 67,696 62,764 52,6 1940 251, °878 
80,201 75,229 68,587 67,552 62,629 1941 273,997 
87,003 81,609 75,068 68,441 67, aah 1942 292,525 
85,204 79,921 81,435 74,908 = : 1943 304 ,558 
82,986 77,841 79,751 81,261 194k 313,600 
84,367 79,136 77,675 79,581 ‘bay 1945 317,479 
83,536 78,357 78,968 77,509 79,410 1946 314,244 
81,568 76,511 78,190 73,799 77,343 194 310,843 
84 ,206 78,985 76,348 78,023 78,630 194 311,986 
81,426 76,378 78,817 76,185 77,856 1949 309, 236 
78,093 73,251 76,215 78,648 76,021 1950 304,135 
75,036 70,384 73,095 76,052 78,480 1951 298,011 
78, 346 73,489 70,234 72,939 75,889 1952 292,551 
80,131 75,163 73,332 70,084 72,783 1953 291, 362 
84,502 £2263 75,003 73,275 69,934 1954 297 ,375 
94,230 8,388 79,094 74,842 73,018 1955 315,342 
101,844 95 ,530 88,199 78,925 74,682 1956 337,336 
103,453 97 , 039 95,326 88,011 195 359,132 
112,287 105, 325 96 , 832 95,122 7,822 195 385,101 
125,190 117,428 105,101 96 ,625 94,919 1959 414,073 
154,567 144,984 117,178 104,876 96,418 1960 463, "456 
174,420 163,606 144,675 116,927 104,651 1961 529,859 
179,183 168,01 163,257 144,366 116,677 1962 592,317 
184,380 172,94 167,659 162,908 144,056 1963 647,57] 
218,484 204,938 172,580 167,301 162,559 1964 707,378 
245,889 230,644 204,501 172,211 166,943 1965 774,299 
240,702 225,778 230,152 204,064 171,842 1966 831,836 
245,199 229,997 225,297 229, *660 203,627 1967 888 ,581 
243,757 228 ,644 229,506 224,816 229,169 1968 912,135 
260,559 *4O4 228,157 229, *016 224,334 1969 925,911 
279,303 261 * 986 243,883 227,669 228,525 1970 962 , 063 


California is well aware of its impending problems. 
that almost one million young people will be of college age in this state 
This is more than three times the present number and four times the 


number in 1939. 


By 1970, it is estimated 
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-TATE COLORADO 


Estimated Number Total 

Total ivi e College 
Year Births 18 years 19 years 20 years el years Year Age 
1918 * 1936 
1919 * 193 
1920 18,676 17,070 193 
1921 19,559 17,877 17,033 1939 
1922 20,324 18,576 17,838 16,995 1940 
1923 20,371 18,619 18,535 17,799 16,958 1941 71,911 
1924 19,987 18,268 18,578 18,495 17,760 1942 73,101 
1925 19,411 17,742 18,228 18,538 18,454 194 72,962 
1926 18,294 16,721 17,703 18,188 18,497 194 71,109 
1927 19,129 17,4 , 684 17,664 18,148 1945 9,980 
1928 19,155 17,508 17,446 16,648 17,625 1946 69,227 
1929 17,939 16,396 17,469 17,407 16,611 194 67 ,883 
1930 18,81 17,1 16,360 17,431 17,369 194 68,356 
1931 18,513 16,921 17,158 16,324 17,393 1949 67,796 
1932 17,613 16,098 16,884 17,121 16,289 1950 66,392 
1933 17,180 15,703 16,063 16,847 17,083 1951 65,696 
1934 17,849 16,314 15,668 16,028 16,810 1952 64,820 
1935 18,837 17,217 16,278 15,634 15,993 1953 65,122 
1936 18,279 16,707 17,179 16,243 15,599 1954 65,728 
1937 19,610 17,924 16,670 17,142 16,20 1955 67,943 
1938 20,599 18,827 17,884 16,634 17,104 1956 70,449 
1939 20,692 18,912 1 _ 17,845 16,597 195 72,140 
1940 21,034 19,225 18,871 18,745 17,806 195 74,647 
1941 21,393 19,553 19,183 18,830 18,704 1959 76,270 
1942 23,566 21,539 19,510 19,141 18,788 1960 78,978 
1943 24 , 367 22,271 21,492 19,468 19,099 1961 82,330 
1944 23,931 21,872 22,223 21,445 19,425 1962 84,965 
1945 23,511 21,489 21,825 22,174 21,398 1963 86 , 886 
1946 29,518 26,979 21,442 21,777 22,125 1964 92, 323 
1947 32,874 30,047 26,920 21,395 21,729 1965 100,091 
1948 33,010 30,171 29,981 26,861 21,348 1966 108, 361 
1949 32,894 30,065 30,105 29,915 36 Boe 196 116,887 
1950 34,332 31,379 29,999 30,039 29,850 196 121,267 
1951 36,500 33,361 31,311 29,934 29,973 1969 124,579 
1952 36,515 33,375 , 288 31,242 29,868 1970 127,773 


* Reported not available by State Department of Vital Statistics. 


It is estimated that the number of young people of college age in Colorado 
In order to provide for 


ils number, it would seem wise to begin planning now. 


in 1970 will be 196 per cent of the present number. 
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STATE OF CONN CTICUT 


Estimated Number Total = 

Total Living at Age College 

Year Births iS years 19 years 20 years ?1l years Year Age 

Yea 
1918 36,966 35,118 1936 pn 
1919 33,912 32,216 35,081 1937 | 
1920 34 ,096 32,391 32,182 35,044 1938 191 
1921 34,071 32, 367 32,357 32,149 34,970 1939 131,843 191 
1922 31,214 29,653 32,333 32,323 32,081 1940 126,390 ps 
1923 30,731 29,194 29,622 32,2909 32,255 1941 123,370 192: 
1924 31,715 30,129 29 5164 29,591 32,231 1942 121,115 ; 
1925 29,736 28,249 30,098 29,133 29,528 1943 117,008 192: 
1926 20,167 27,709 28,219 30,066 29,072 1944 115,066 192" 
1927 28,931 27,484 27,679 28,190 30,002 1945 113, 355 et 
1928 28,245 26 , 833 27,456 27,650 28.130 1946 110,069 1927 

1929 25,894 26,805 27,427 2s 502 1947 107,718 
1930 27,693 26 , 308 25,867 26,776 27,369 1948 106 , 320 1928 
1931 25,555 24,277 26,281 25,840 26,720 1949 103,118 1929 
1932 23,731 22, 544 24,252 26,253 25,785 1950 98,834 
1932 


1933 22,437 21,535 22,521 24,226 26,198 1951 94,260 
1934 22,215 21,104 21,293 22,497 24,175 1952 89,069 * 1933 


1935 22,258 21,145 21,082 21,210 22,450 1953 85,947 1024 
1936 22,228 21,060 21,225 1954 84,525 
1937 22,774 21,635 21,094 21 23,015 1955 84,845 
1938 23,783 22,594 21,613 21,072 21,056 1956 86,335 1937 
1939 23,463 22,290 22,570 21,590 21,028 1957 87,878 
1940 25,548 24,271 22,266 22,546 21,544 1958 90,627 
2 1941 29,036 27 , 584 24,245 22,243 22,499 1959 96,571 sane 
1942 37,264 35,401 27,555 24,220 22,196 1960 109,372 
1943. 39,005. 37,055 35,364 27,526 24,168 1961-124, 113 19h2 
1944 34,278 32,564 37,016 35,326 27,468 1962 132,374 194 
1945 33,765 32,077 32,530 36,977 35,252 1963 136 ,836 souk 
1946 41,457 39, 384 32,043 32,496 36,899 1964 140,822 10 
1947 45,581 43,302 39,343 32,009 32,427 1965 147,081 sae 
1948 42,229 40,118 43,256 39,301 31,942 1966 154,617 1947 
1949 40,887 38,843 40,075 43,211 39,218 1967 161, 347 1948 
1950 39,764 37,776 38,802 40,033 43,120 1968 159,731 
1951 41,733 39,646 37,736 38,761 39,949 1969 156,092, 1950 
1952 45,412 43,141 39,605 37,696 38,679 1970 159,121 1951 
It is estimated that the number of young people of college age in Connecti- 1952 
cut in 1970 will be 188 per cent of the number in 1954, In order to provide ™ 
for this number, it would seem wise to begin planning now. ; in io 
numbe1 
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STATE OF DELAWARE 


Estimated Number Total 
Total Living at A College 
Year Births 1S years 15 site 20 years ol years Year Age 


1918 5,099 4,798 1936 

1919 4,893 4,604 4,788 193 

1920 4,834 4,549 4,595 4,778 193 

1921 5,063 4,764 4,539 4,585 4,773 1939 18,661 
1922 4,711 4,433 4,754 4,529 4,580 1940 18,296 
1923 4,540 4,272 4,404 4,744 4,525 1941 17,965 
1924 4,420 4,159 4,263 4,414 4,739 1942 17,575 
1925 4,674 4,398 4,150 4,254 4,409 1943 17,211 
1926 4,199 3,951 4,389 4,142 4,2h9 1944 16,731 
1927 4 263 4,011 3,943 4,380 4,137 1945 16,471 
1928 -, 33 4,057 4,003 3,934 4,375 1946 16, 369 
1929 4,286 4,033 4 ,o48 3,994 3,930 1947 16,005 
1930 4 474 4,210 4,025 4,039 3,990 1948 16, 264 
1931 4 237 3,987 4,201 4,016 4,035 1949 16,239 
1932 4, 4 O41 3,979 4,192 4,012 1950 16,224 
1933 3,922 3,691 4,032 3,970 4,188 1951 15,881 
1934 3,988 3 (53 3,683 4,023 3,966 1952 15,425 
1935 4,036 3,798 3,745 3,675 4,019 1953 15,237 
1936 3,922 3,691 37,90 3,737 3,671 1954 14,889 
1937 4,355 4,098 3,683 3,782 3,733 1955 15,296 
1938 4,431 4,170 4,089 3,675 3,778 1956 15,712 
1939 4,384 4,125 4,161 4,081 3,671 195 16,038 
1940 4551 4,282 4,117 4,152 4,076 195 16,627 
1941 5,087 4,787 4,273 4,108 4,147 1959 17,315 
1942 5,657 5,323 4,777 4, 264 4,103 1960 18,467 
1943 6,229 5,861 5,312 4,767 4,260 1961 20,200 
1944 5,993 5,639 5,849 5,302 4,761 1962 21,550 
1945 5,984 5,631 5,627 5,837 5,295 1963 22,390 
1946 6,802 6,401 5,619 5,615 5,830 1964 23,465 
1947 yy ei 7,262 6,387 5,607 5,609 1965 24 ,865 
1948 7,254 6,826 7,246 6,373 5,601 1966 26,047 
1949 7,369 6,934 6,812 7,231 6,367 1967 27,344 
1950 7,779 7,320 6,919 6,797 7,223 1968 28,259 
1951 8,141 7,661 7,304 6,905 6,790 1969 28,660 
1952 8,862 8,339 7,644 7,289 6,897 1970 30, 169 


It is estimated that the number of young people of college age in Delaware 
in 1970 will be 203 per cent of the number in 1954, Even though the total 
numbers are relatively small the SnaEeeee in the percentage of college age 
young people is very great. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Estimated Number Total 


Total Living at Age College Ye 

Year Births 15 years 19 years 20 years 21 years Year Age — 
19 

1918 8,149 7,709 1936 19 
1919 8,180 7738 7,701 1937 19 
1920 8,823 347 7,730 7,693 1938 19 
1921 8,987 8,502 8, 338 7,722 7,685 1939 32,24 19 
1922 9,072 8,582 8,493 8,329 7,714 1940 33,11 19 
1923 9,006 8,520 8,573 8,484 8,320 1941 33,897 19 
1924 9,281 8,780 8,511 8,564 8,475 1942 34,330 19% 
1925 9,107 8,615 8,771 8,502 8,555 1943 34,443 19 
1926 8,919 8,437 8,606 8,761 8,493 1944 34,297 197 
1927 9,043 8,555 8,428 8,597 8,752 1945 34 , 332 19: 
1928 8,935 8,453 8,536 8,420 8,588 1946 33,997 19% 
1929 8,895 8,415 8,444 8,537 8,411 1947 33,807 19° 
1930 9,376 8,870 8,406 8,435 8,528 1948 34,239 193 
a 1931 9,353 8,848 8,860 8,397 8,426 1949 34,531 193 
is 1932 10,157 9,608 8,839 8,851 8,388 1950 35 ,686 i 193 
: 1933 9,955 9.317 9,598 8,829 8.842 1951 36 , 386 193 
1934 10,137 9,590 9,407 9,588 8,820 1952 37,405 193 
1935 10,803 10,220 9,579 9,398 9,578 1953 338,775 193 
1936 11,704 11,072 10,209 9,569 9, 388 1954 40 ,238 , 193 
1937 12,343 11,676 11,060 10,198 9,559 1955 42,492 193: 
1938 12,938 12,239 11,664 11,049 10,187 1956 45,139 193: 
1939 14,037 13,279 12,226 11,652 11,037 195 48,194 194 
1940 11,228 10,622 13,265 12,213 11,639 195 47,739 194: 
1941 12,892 12,196 10,610 13,251 12,201 1959 48,258 194¢ 
1942 15,179 14,359 12,183 10,599 13,237 1960 50,378 19h: 
1943 16,080 15,212 14,344 12,170 10,588 1961 52,314 
1944 15,758 14,907 15,196 14,329 12,157 1962 56,589 1946 
1945 16,141 15,269 14,891 15,180 14,314 1963 59,654 194€ 
1946 18,601 17,597 15,253 14,876 15,163 1964 62,879 1947 
1947 21,686 20,515 17,578 15,237 14,860 1965 68,190 _— 
1948 20,815 19,691 20,493 17,559 15,221 1966 72,964 « 1949 
1949 19,577 13,520 19,670 20,472 17,541 1967 76,203 1950 
1950 28,955 27,391 18,500 19,649 20,450 1968 85,990 1951 
1951 29,605 28 ,006 27, 362 18,481 19,629 1969 93,478 1952 
1952 19,814 18,744 27,977 27,334 18,461 1970 92,516 — 
1970 


It is estimated that the number of young people of-college age in the 
District of Columbia in 1969 will be 291 per cent of the number in 1939 and 
271 per cent of the number in 1949, Careful plans should be made by the Flor: 


District of Columbia. 
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STATE OF FLORIDA 


Estimated Number Total 
Total Living at Age College 
Year Births iS years 19 years years years Year Age 
1918 16,141 16,885 1936 
1919 18,653 17,366 16,853 193 
1920 19,540 18,192 17,329 16,835 193 


1921 22,074 20,551 18,153 17,310 16,799 1939 72,813 
1922 21,973 20,457 20,507 18,133 17,273 1940 76,370 


1923 23,221 21,619 20,413 20,485 18,094 80,611 
1924 26,776 24,928 21,572 20,391 20,441 1942 87,332 
1925 29,403 27,374 24 ,875 21,549 20,347 1943 94,145 
1926 34,786 32,386 27,315 24,848 21,503 1944 106,052 
1927 34,118 31,764 32,316 27,286 24,795 yok 116,162 


1928 aan 27,722 31,696 32,281 27,227 1946 118,926 
1929 25,014 27,663 31,662 32,212 1947 116,551 
1930 25,130 24 ,960 27,63: 31,593 1948 109, 316 
1931 27,033 25,168 25,076 24,934 27,574 1949 102,752 
1932 27,402 25,511 25,114 25,050 24 ,880 1950 100,555 


1933 25,666 23,895 25,456 25,087 24,996 1951 99,434 
1934 26,716 24 ,873 23,844 25,429 25,033 1952 99,179 
1935 28,051 26,115 24,819 23,818 25,374 1953 100,226 
1936 28,097 26,158 26,059 24,792 23,767 1954 100,776 
1937 29,507 27,471 26,102 26,031 24,739 1955 104, 343 


1938 31,096 28,950 27,412 26,074 25,975 1956 108,411 
1939 32, 328 30,097 28,888 27,382 26,018 1957 112,385 
1940 33,799 31,467 30,033 28,857 27 5323 1958 117,680 
1941 37,542 34,952 31,399 30,000 28,795 1959 125,146 
1942 40,901 38,079 34,877 31,365 29,936 1960 134,257 


1943 46,744 43,519 37,997 34,839 31,298 1961 147,653 
1944 48,418 45,077 43,425 37,956 34,764 1962 161,222 
1945 47,791 44 493 44,980 43,378 37,874 1963 170,725 
1946 53,688 49,984 44,398 4k 932 43,285 1964 182,599 
1947 59,807 55,680 49,876 44,350 44 835 1965 194,841 


1948 59,600 55,488 55,561 4g ,822 44 254 1966 205,125 
‘ 1949 61,743 57,483 55, 368 55,501 49,715 1967 218,067 
1950 63,972 59,558 57,359 55,309 55,381 1968 227 ,607 
1951 70,164 65,323 59,430 57,298 55,190 1969 237,241 
1952 74,098 68,985. 65,182 59, 366 57,174 1970 250,707 


It is estimated that the number of college age young et le in Florida in 
t 1970 will be 253 per cent of the number in 1952 and 344 per cent of the 
number in 1939. Immediate and watchful planning should be undertaken by 


Florida. 


STATE OF GEORGIA 


Estimated Number Total 

Total Living at Age College 
Year Births 1S years 19 years 20 years 21 years Year Age 
1918 * 1936 
1919 * 193 
1920 60,061 55,737 193 
1921 66,378 61,599 55,677 1939 
1922 65,082 60,396 61,532 55,556 1940 
1923 63,681 59,096 60,331 61,400 55,436 1941 236,263 
1924 63, 386 58,822 59,032 60,201 61,267 1942 239, 322 
1925 59,610 55,318 58,759 58,905 60,071 1943 233,053 
1926 60,9004 56,515 55,258 58,632 58,778 1944 229,183 
1927 2,246 57,764 56,454 55,139 58,505 1945 227 , 862 
1928 59,123 54,866 57,702 56,333 55,020 1946 223,921 
1929 58,506 54,294 54,807 57,578 56,211 1947 222,890 
1930 60,689 56,319 54,235 54,689 57,453 1948 222 ,696 
1931 61,78C 57,332 56,259 54,118 54,571 1949 222,280 
1932 63,717 59,129 57,270 56,137 54,001 1950 226 ,537 
1933 60,984 56,593 59,066 57,147 56,016 1951 228 , 822 
1934 64,661 60,005 56,523 58,938 57,023 1952 232,489 
1935 63,260 58,705 59,941 56,410 58,811 1953 233 , 867 
1936 61,658 57,219 58,642 59,811 56,288 1954 231,960 
1937 64,061 59,449 57,157 58,516 59,682 1955 234,804 
1938 64 ,636 60,047 59,385 57,034 58,389 1956 234,855 
1939 64,781 60,117 59,918 59,25 56,910 195 236,201 
1940 64,757 60,094 60,052 59,788 59,128 195 239,062 
1941 7,870 62,983 60,030 59,922 59,659 1959 242,594 
1942 72,491 67,272 62,915 59,900 59,793 1960 249,880 
1943 78,387 72,743 67,199 62,780 59,771 1961 262 ,493 
1944 76,540 71, fo 72,665 67,054 62,644 1962 273,392 
1945 Eevaee 69,4 63 70,95 72,508 66,909 1963 279, 833 
1946 5,667 g 499 69,38 70,800 72,351 1964 292,038 
1947 94,944 8,108 79.413 69,238 70,646 1965 307,405 
1948 92,694 86 ,020 88,013 Eo 69,088 1966 322, 363 
1949 93,259 86 85,927 7,823 1967 3392 365 
1950 91,815 85, 204 86,451 85,742 7,633 1968 345 ,030 
1951 95,198 88, 344 85,113 86,265 85,557 1969 345, 
1952 97,124 90,131 88,249 84,929 86,078 1970 349,3 


It is estimated that by 1970 there will be in the state of Georgia 149 per 


cent of the number of young people 
of the number in 1949, 


ing. 


* Reported not available by Georgia Department of Public Health. 
Estimated. 
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of college age in 1953 and 157 per cent 
This.evident increase should call for careful watch- 
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STATE OF IDAHO 


Estimated Number Total 
Total Living at Age College 
Year Births 18 years 19 years 20 years 21 years Year Age 
1918 * 1936 
1919 * 1937 
1920 * 1938 
1921 10,885 10,145 1939 
1922 10,500 9,786 10,134 1940 
1923 10,047 9,364 9,776 10,112 1941 
1924 9,872 9,201 9,354 9,755 10,090 1942 38,400 
1925 9,070 8,453 9,191 9,334 9,734 1942 36,712 
1926 9,317 8,683 8,444 9,171 9,314 1944 35,612 
1927 9,172 8,548 8,674. 8,426 9,151 1945 34,799 
1928 9,081 8,463 8,539 8,655 8,408 1946 34,065 
1929 8,810 8,211 8,454 8,521 8,637 194 33,823 
1930 9,177 8,553 8,202 8,436 8,502 194 33,693 
1931 9,075 8,458 8,544 8,184 8,418 1949 33,604 
1932 8,732 8,138 8,449 8,525 8,167 1950 33,279 
1933 8,557 ele. 8,129 8,431 8,507 1951 33,042 
1934 9,373 2736 7,967 8,112 8,413 1952 33,228 
1935 9,469 8,825 8,726 7,949 8,095 1953 32,595 
1936 10,224 9,529 8,816 8,708 42 2 1954 34,985 
1937 10,369 9,664 9,519 8,797 ,689 1955 36,669 
1938 11,277 10,510 9,654 9,498 8,778 1956 38,440 


1939 11,068 10,315 10,499 9,633 9,478 195 39,925 
1940 11,789 10,987 10,304 10,476 9,612 195 41,379 
1941 11,658 10,865 10,976 10,282 10,454 1959 42,577 
1942 11,454 10,675 10,854 10,952 10,260 1960 42,741 


1943 12,391 11,548 10,664 10,830 10,928 1961 43,970 
1944 12,241 11,409 11,536 10,641 10,807 1962 44,393 
1945 11,501 10,719 11,396 11,511 10,619 1963 44 245 
1946 13,787 12,849 10,707 11,372 11,486 1964 46,416 
1947 16,265 15,159 12,836 10,684 11,347 1965 50,026 


1948 16,132 15,035 15,143 12,808 10,661 1966 53,647 
1949 15,984 14,897 15,019 15,110 12,781 1967 57,807 
1950 15,697 14,630 14,881 14,987 15,078 1968 33376 
1951 16,156 15,057 14,614 14,849 14,954 1969 59,474 
1952 16,402 15,287 15,041 14,583 14,817 1970 59,728 


* Reported not available by State Department of Public Health. 
It is estimated that the number of young people of college age in Idaho in 


1970 will be 183 per cent of the present number. In order to provide for 
this number, it would seem wise to begin planning now. 
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STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Estimated Number Total ’ 


Total Living at Age College Yes 
Year Births 15 years 19 years years 21 years Year Age 

191 
1918 118,603 111,843 1936 191 
1919 115,649 109,057 111,724 193 102 
1920 130,369 122,938 108,941 111,487 193 102 
1921 139,035 131,110 122,808 108,710 111,368 1939 11732996 192 

1922 134,050 126,409 130,971 122,547 108,594 1940 488 ,521 
1923 131,920 124,401 126,275 130,693 122,416 1941 503,785 Le 
1924 137,118 129,302 124,269 126,007 130,554 1942 510,132 192 
1925 135,437 127,717 129,165 124,005 125,873 1943 506,760 192 
1926 133,939 126 , 304 127,582 128,891 123,873 1944 506 ,650 192 

1927 133,662 126,043 126,171 127,311 128,754 1945 508,279 
1928 129,667 122,276 125,910 125,903 127,175 1946 
1929 128 ,633 121,301 122,146 125,642 125,769 194 94,858 193 
1930 128,121 120,818 121,172 121,887 125,509 194 489 , 386 193 
1931 118,788 111,074 120,690 120,915 121,757 1949 474 436 193 

1932 111,512 105,156 110,956 120,434 120,786 1950 457,332 
1933 107,910 101,759 105,044 110,721 120,306 1951 437,830 
i 1934 110,226 103, 943 101,65: 104,821 110,603 1952 421,018 193 
1935 111,884 105 ,507 103,833 101,435 104,710 1953 415,485 193 
1936 112,167 105,773 105,395 103,612 101,372 19° 416,152 193 

§ 1937 115,282 108,711 105,661 105,171 103,502 1955 423,045 
a 
1938 122,562 115,576 108,596 105,437 105,059 1956 434,668 
mM 1939 117,841 111,124 115,453 108,365 105,325 1957 440,267 194 
: 1940 124,615 117,512 111,006 115,208 108,250 1958 451,976 194 
g 1941 136,159 128 , 398 117,387 110,771 115,088 1959 471,644 194 

: 1942 156,232 147,327 128,262 117,138 110,653 1960 503 , 380 
194 
1943 155,735 146,858 147,171 127,989 117,013 1961 539,031 98 
1944 © 142,005 133,911 146,702 146,858 127,853 1962 555,324 194: 
1945 138,705 130,799 133,769 146,391 146,702 1963 557,061 194 
1946 174,825 164,860 130,660 133,485 146,235 1964 575,240 

1947 196 ,007 184,835 164,685 130,383 133,343 1965 613, 246 
1948 
1948 1843871 174,333. «184,639 «164,336 130,244 1966 «653,552 
1949 189,313 178,522 174,148 184,247 164,161 196 701,078 : 1951 
1950 186 ,716 176 ,073 178,333 173,779 184,051 196 712,236 195: 
1951 195,778 184,619 177,954 173,594 1969 712,053 195: 

1952 203 ,596 191,991 184,438 175,513 177,765 1970 729,907 
It is estimated that by 1970 there will be in Illinois 176 per cent of the A 
present number of young people of college age. In order to provide for ’ thi 


almost twice the present number of young people, it would seem wise to start 
planning now. 
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STATE OF INDIANA 


: Estimated Number Total 
Total Livi at Age College 
Year Births 18 years 19 years OO years cl years Year Age 
1918 64,385 60,329 1936 
1919 59, 286 55,551 60,264 193 
1920 64,809 60,726 55,492 60,136 193 


1921 68, 246 63,947 60,661 55,373 60,007 1939 239,988 
1922 64,088 60,050 63,878 60,532 55,255 1940 239,715 


1923 65,534 61,405 59,986 63, 742 60,402 1941 245,525 
1924 67,842 63,568 61, 340 59,858 63,605 1942 248,371 
1925 64,342 60,288 63,500 61,209 59,730 1943 244,727 
1926 62,788 58,832 60,224 63, 364 61,078 1944 243,498 
1927 62,298 58 ,373 58.770 60,095 63,229 1945 240,467 


1928 60,289 56,491 58,311 58,644 59,967 1946 233,413 
1929 58.830 55,124 56,431 58,186 58,518 1947 228,259 
1930 59,278 55,544 55,065 56,310 58,062 1948 224,981 
1931 Dore? (iS: 52,447 55,484 54,947 56,189 1949 219,067 
1932 53.073 49,729 52,391 55,366 54,830 1950 212,316 


1933 50,480 47,300 49,676 52,279 55,247 1951 204 ,502 
1934 52,349 49,051 47,249 49,570 52,167 1952 198 ,037 
1935 52,909 49,576 48,999 47,148 49,464 1953 195,187 
1936 54,034 50,630 49,523 48,894 47 ,O47 1954 196,094 
1937 56 , 087 52,554 50,576 49,417 48,789 1955 201, 336 


1938 60,192 56,400 52,497 50,468 49,311 1956 208,676 
1939 58,349 54,673 56, 340 52,385 50, 360 195 213,758 
1940 61,660 57,775 54,615 56,219 52,273 195 220, 882 
1941 65,594 61,462 57,714 54,498 56,099 1959 229,773 
1942 73,706 69,063 61,396 57,590 54,381 1960 242,430 


1943 74,672 69,968 68,989 61,265 57,467 1961 257,689 
1944 71,354 66,859 69,893 68,841 61,134 1962 266,727 
1945 68 , 444 64,132 66,787 69,744 68,694 1963 269, 357 
1946 85,515 80,128 64,064 66,645 69,594 1964 280,431 
1947 96, 359 90, 288 80,042 63,927 66,502 1965 300,759 


1948 92,529 86 , 700 90,192 9,871 63,790 1966 320,55 
1949 94,214 88,279 86,608 9,999 9,700 196 330,686 
1950 94,159 88 , 227 88,184 86,422 9,807 196 352,640 
1951 =101,021 94,657 88,133 87,996 86,237 1960 3902 
1952 104 ,835 98 ,230 94,556 87,945 87 ,807 1970 368 , 53 


It is estimated that by 1970 the number of collége age young people in 


Indiana will be 189 per cent of the number in 1953. In order to provide for 
this number, it would seem wise to begin planning immediately, 


STATE OF IOWA 


Estimated Number Total 
Total Living at Age College 
Year Births 15 years 19 years 20 years 21 years Year Age 
1918 51,142 48,278 1936 
i 1920 49,351 46 ,587 43,110 48,125 193 
es 1921 49,977 47,178 46,538 43,019 48,073 1939 184 ,808 


1922 50,736 47,895 47,128 46,439 42,973 1940 184,435 


1923 51,305 48,432 47,844 47,028 46,390 1941 189,694 
1924 49,188 46 ,433 48,381 47,743 46,978 1942 189,535 
1925 47,760 45,085 46, 384 48,278 47,692 1943 187 ,439 
1926 45,714 43,154 45 ,038 46,286 48,227 1944 182,705 
1927 44 688 42,185 43,108 44 46,237 1945 176,472 


1928 43,378 40,949 42,141 43,017 44 894 1946 171,001 
1929 42,126 39,767 40,905 42,051 42,971 1947 165,694 
1930 42,733 40,340 39,725 40,819 42,067 1948 162,951 
1931 41,943 39.594 40,297 39,641 40,775 1949 160,307 
1932 40,459 38,193 39,552 40,212 39,598 1950 157,555 ‘ 


1933 39,575 37 5359 38,153 39,468 40,169 1951 155,149 
1934 42,463 40,085 37,319 38,072 39,426 1952 154,902 
1935 41,137 38 ,833 40,043 37,240 38,031 1953 154,147 
1936 42,715 40,323 38,792 39,958 37,201 1954 156,274 
1937 42,105 39,747 40,280 38,710 39,915 1955 158,652 ' 


1938 43,221 40,801 39,705 40,195 38,669 1956 159,370 
1939 43,765 41,314 40,757 39,621 40,152 1957 161,844 
1940 44 854 42,342 41,270 40,671 39,579 1958 163 , 862 
1941 46,115 43,533 42,297 41,183 40,628 1959 167,641 
1942 48,454 45,741 43,486 42,208 41,139 1960 172,574 


1943 47,617 44,950 45,692 43,394 42,163 1961 176,199 
1944 46 ,564 43,956 44,903 45,595 43,348 1962 177,802 
1945 44,934 42,418 43,910 44,808 45 ,547 1963 176,683 
1946 56,186 53,040 42,373 43,817 44,760 1964 183,990 
1947 63,858 60,282 52,983 42,283 43,770 1965 199,318 


1948 60,575 57,183 60,218 52,871 42 ,238 1966 212,510 

1949 61,871 58,406 57,122 60,090 52,815 1967 228,433 ’ 
1950 63,641 60,077 58,344 57,001 60,027 1968 235,449 

1951 67,342 63,571 60,013 58,221 56,941 1969 238,746 

1952 64,091 60,502 63,504 59,886 58,159 1970 242,051 

It is estimated that by 1970 the number of young people of college age in , 
Iowa will be 157 per cent of the present number. In order to provide for 

more than a 50 per cent increase. it would seem wise to begin planning now. 
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The above broken-line graph compares the college age population trend with the 27 year old population 
trend. Young people normally enter this teaching field at about age 27. It is apparent that the problem 
of supplying teaching staff will become increasingly critical in the years ahead. 


in the years immediately ahead, 
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2 The above broken-line granh compares the high school age population trend with the 2h-year old 
% population trend. VYourg people normally enter this teaching field at about age 2h. It is evident 
that the high schools will also have difficulty in finding teacners for increasing numbers of students. 
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28,000,900 ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AGE POPULATION TREND 
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The above vroken-line graph compares the elementary school age population trend with the 23-year 
old population trend. Young people normally enter this teaching field at about age 23. It becomes 
apparent then that the potential supply of elementary school teachers will not increase with the needs 
in the years immediately ahead, 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AGE POPULATION TENDS 
UNITED STATES 
Estimated Number 
Living at sge Total 
Total Elem. Sch. 
Year Births 6 years 7 years 8 years 9 years 10 years 11 years Years Age 
1923 2 403,452| 2,273 247,220 
192, 2,359,77 | 2,271,262 | 
1925 2-445 48h) 2,313,428 2,357,280 | 2,268,859 | 2,2h2,L6b 
1926 2,407,477] 2,277,473 | 2,310,982 | 2,351,785 2,666,455 2,210,086 
1927 2,419,039] 2,288,411 | 2,275,066 2, 308,537 25352,291 2,264,052 2,240,086 | 1933 | 13,728,443 
1928 2,353,192] 2,226,120 2,285,992 | 2,272,658 2,306,091 2,349,796 2,264,052 | 13,70K,709 
1929 2,292,084] 2,168, 311 2,223,766 2,283,573 | 2,270,251 2,303,646 | 2,349,796 1935 14,199,343 
1930 2,329,958] 2,204,110 | 2,166,019 | 2,221,413 | 2,281,154 2,267,843 2,303,646 | 1936 | 
1931 2,235,638] 201,810 | 2,163,727 2,219,060 . 2,278,735 2,267,643 | 1937 | 13,246,089 
1932 2,181,463) 2,063,66h | 2,112,678 | 2,199,480 2,161,435 2,216,707 2,278,735 1938 | 13,032,699 
1933 2,081,226] 1,968,840 2,061,483 | 2,110,442 2,197,150 2,159,143 2,216,707 | 1939 12,713,765 
193, 2,167,636! 2,050,584 1,966,759 2,059,301 | 2,108,207 2,194,820 2,159,143 
25155,105| 2,038,729 | 2,0h8,u16 | 1,964,677 | 2,057,120 27105,971 2,194,820 "12,409,733 
1936 7901 2,028,971 2,036,57L 2,046,248 1,962,596 2,054,938 2,105,971 192 12,235,298 _ 
1937 2,203,337] 2,084,357 | 2,026,827 | 2,034,419 2,044,081 | 1,960,515 2,054,938 | 1943 | 12,205,137 . 
1938 206, 2,163,L66 2,082,153 | 2,02h,682 2,032,26) | 2,041,913 | 1,960,515 12,304,993 
1939 2,265,508] 2,183,206 ~ 2,079,950 2,022,536 2,030,109 913 12,478,933 
1940 , 360, 399 | 2,232,937 | »1h0,981 2,158,892} 2,077,747 2,020,392 2,030,109 ~~ 12,661,058 
1941 2,513,427] 2,377,702 | 2,230,577 | 2,138,715 2,156,605 | 2,075,543 2,020,392 | 1947 | 12,989,53h ~~ 
1942 2,808,996 | 2,657,310 | 2,375,189 2,228,217 2,136,449 2,154,318 | 2,075,543 1948 | 13,627,026 _ 
1943 24934860] 2,716,378 [2,654,501 | 2,372,675 | 2,225,856 | | 2,15h,318 | 
2,794,800 | 2,643,580 | 2,773,443 | 2,651,692 [2,370,152 2,223,196 2,134,184, 1950 | 14,796,857 
2,735,456 | 2,587,741 | 2,641,086 2,770,508 | 2,648,533 | 2,367,648 2,223,496 | 1951 | 15,239,362 
1946 3,288,672 3, 111,08 2,585,006 | 2,638,291 | 2,767,573 | 2,646,074 | 2,367,648" 1952 16,115,676. 
1947 3,699,940 | 3,500,143 | 3,107,795 | 2,582,270 2,635,496 | 2,764,638 2,646,07, | 1953 | 17,236,416 
1948 _3535,068| 3,496,4h3 | 3,10h,506 | 2,579,535 | 2,632,702 2} 761,638 1954 | 17,921,998 
1949 9,529 | 3,367,314 | 3,340,639 | 3,492,743 3,101,218 2,576,800 2,632,702 
1950 3,554,147 | 3,362,223 | 3,363,755 | 3,337,10k 3,489,043 | 3,097,929 | 
1951 3,068, 951s | 13,451,910 [3,358,669 | 3,360,195 | 3,333,569 | 3,485,3L3 _ 
3,839,490 | 3,632,158 3,48,262 | 3,355,115 | 3,356,636 | 3,330,034 
195} i,,000,000 3, 784,000 3,628, 318 3, ,613 3,351,561 | 3,353,076 


#Estimated 


on 


STATE OF KANSAS 


7%) 
Estimated Number Total 
Tote? Living at Age College 
year Births 15 years 19 years years el years Year Age 
38,289 36,068 1936 
1919 36,373 34,263 35,992 1937 
1920 39,632 37,333 34,191 35,953 1938 
1921 41,535 39,126 37,254 34,154 35,877 1939 146,411 
1922 38,741 36,4904 39,043 37,214 34,082 1940 146,833 
1923 39,162 36,891 36,417 39,001 37,135 1941 149,144 
1924 37,929 35,729 36,812 36.378 38,918 1942 47,837 
1925 36,716 34,586 35,653 36,773 36,300 1943 143,312 
1926 35.137 33,099 34,513 35,615 36,695 1944 139,922 
1927 34,730 32,716 33,029 34,476 35,539 1945 135,760 
1928 33,837 31,874 32,646 32,994 34,403 1946 131,917 
1929 32,637 30,744 31,807 32,611 32,923 1947 128,085 
1930 33, 707 bY te > 30,679 31,773 32,542 1948 126,746 
1931 32,794 30,892 31,685 30,646 31,705 1949 124,928 
1932 31,700 29,861 30,826 31,651 30,581 1950 122,919 
1933 30,755 28,972 29,798 30,794 31,583 1951 121,147 
1934 32,463 30,580 28,910 29,766 30,728 1952 119,984 
1935 30,589 28,815 30,515 28 ,879 29,703 1953 117,912 
1936 29,998 28,258 28,754 30,483 28,817 1954 116,312 
1037 29,325 27,624 28,198 28,723 30,418 1955 114,963 
1938 29,574 27,859 27 , 566 28,168 28,662 1956 112,255 
1939 29,115 27,426 27,800 27 , 536 28,108 1957 110,870 
1040 28,885 27,210 27, 368 27,770 27,478 1958 109,826 
1941 30,417 28 ,653 27,152 27,339 27,711 1959 110,855 
1942 33,920 31,953 28,592 27,123 27,281 1960 114,949 
1943 36,021 33,932 31,884 28,562 27,065 1961 121,443 
1944 34,976 32,947 33,860 31,851 28,501 1962 127,159 
1945 33,624 31,674 32,877 33,824 31,783 1963 130,158 
1946 39,751 37,445 31,607 32,842 33,752 1964 132,646 
1947 44,535 41,952 37,366 32,575 32,773 1965 143,664 
1048 42,714 40,237 41,863 37,326 31,506 1966 150,932 
4 1949 43,781 41,242 40,151 41,818 37,247 1967 160,458 
1950 4o, 49h 40,029 41,154 40,108 41,729 1968 163,020 
1951 45,884 43,223 39,944 41,110 40,023 1969 164, 300 
1952 48,002 45,218. 43,131 39,902 41,023 1970 169,274 


yt is estimatei that the number of young people of college age in Kansas in 
1970 will be 154 per cent of the number in 1958. The need for higher edu- 
cational facilities in Kansas will evidently be delayed somewhat as compared 
to needs in other states. 
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STATE OF KENTUCKY 


| 


Estimated Number 

Total Living at Age ollege 
Year Births 15 years 19 years years cl years Year Age wer 
1919 57.737 52,945 55,444 1937 1919 
1920 62,888 57,668 52,820 55,323 1938 1920 
1921 67,341 61,752 57,543 52,714 55,141 1939 227,150 1921 
1922 62,141 56,983 61,617 57,417 52,541 1940 228 ,558 1922 
1923 64,739 59, 366 56,859 61,482 57,228 1941 234,935 
1924 66,646 61,114 59,236 56,735 61,280 19042 238,365 a 
1925 63,507 58,236 60,981 59,107 56,548 1943 234 ,872 1925 
1926 60,591 55,562 58,106 60,848 58,912 1944 233,431 1926 
1927 62,323 57,150 55,441 57,082 60,648 1945 231,221 1927 
1928 59,475 54,539 57,026 55,320 OTs (OL 1946 224 ,676 1928 
1929 56,510 51,820 54,420 56,901 55,138 1947 218,279 1929 
1930 59,262 54,343 51,707 54,301 56,714 1948 217,065 1930 
1931 57,120 52,379 54,225 51,594 54,122 1949 212, 320 1931 
1932 59,505 54,566 52,265 54,106 51,424 1950 212,361 | 1932 
1933 55,325 50,733 54 53,928 1951 221,250 ., 1933 
1934 59,904 54,932 50,622 54,328 51,979 1952 211,861 1934 
1935 ST.115 52,925 54,812 50,522 54,150 1953 212,399 1935 
1936 55,770 51,148 52,809 54,692 50,346 1954 208 ,995 1036 
1937 56.163 51,501 51,037 52,694 54,513 1955 209, 745 | 1937 
1938 61,878 56,742 51.389 50,925 52,521 1956 211,577 ¢ 1938 
1939 60,587 55,558 56,618 51,277 50,758 LOS 214,211 1939 
1940 63,768 58,475 55,437 56,495 51,108 1958 221,515 1940 
1941 63,502 58,231 58, 348 55,316 56,309 1959 228,204 192 
1942 66 , 267 60,767 58,104 58,220 55,134 1°60 232,225 1942 
1943 65,566 60,124 60,634 57,977 58,029 1961 236,764 
104i 64.225 58,804 59,993 60,502 57.868 1962 237,257 
1945 60,892 55,8383 58,766 59.862 69, 303 1963 234.769 1945 
1946 72,542 66,521 55,716 58,637 59,665 1964 240,539 196 
1947 79,987 73,348 66,376 55,594 58,445 1965 253,763 1947 
1948 77-176 70,770 73,188 66,231 55,412 1966 265,601 
1949 76,197 69,873 70,616 73,028 66,013 1967 279,530 «1988 
1950 75,456 69,193 69,720 70,462 72,788 1968 282,163 , 1950 
1951 77,508 71,075 69,042 69,568 70,230 1969 279,915 1961 
1952 73,277 67,195 70,920 68,891 69,339 1970 276, 345 1950 


It is estimated that the number of college age young people in Kentucky in It is 
1968 will be 135 per cent of the number in 1954. Unless the picture is in 197 
changed by migration, Kentucky's needs in higher education will be compara- | 


i tively low. begin 


| 
| 
‘ 
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STATE OF LOUISIANA 


Estimated Number Total 

Total Living at Age College 
Year Births 15 years 19 years 20 years @1 years Year Age 
1918 39,353 36,598 1936 
1919 33,688 31,330 36,559 1937 
1920 © 37.245 34,610 31,296 36,480 1938 
1921 39,003 36,273 34,573 31,229 36,402 1939 138,477 
1922 40,011 37,210 36, 234 34,498 31,161 1940 139,103 
1923 41,074 38,199 37,170 36,156 34,404 1941 145,949 
1924 43,117 40,099 38,158 37,090 36,078 1942 151,425 
1925 41,902 38,969 40,056 38,076 37,010 1943 154,111 
1926 46,439 43,188 38,927 39,969 37,993 1944 160,077 
1927 46,208 42,973 43,142 38,843 39,883 1945 164,841 
1928 41,946 39,010 “2.97 43,049 38,759 1946 163,745 
1929 42,146 39,196 38,96 42,835 42,956 1947 163,955 
1930 42,890 39,888 39,154 38,884 42,742 1948 160,668 
1931 43,369 40,333 39,845 39,069 38,800 1949 158,047 
1932 43,298 40,267 40,290 39,759 38,985 1950 159,301 
1934 43,003 39,993 36,926 40,137 40,116 1952 157,172 
1935 42,270 39,311 39,950 36,846 40,051 1953 156,158 
1936 43,828 40,760 39,269 39,864 36,76 1954 156,660 
1937 46,006 42,786 40,716 39,184 39,77 1955 162,464 
1938 48 , 867 45,446 42,740 40,629 39,100 1956 167,915 
1939 48, 844 45,425 45,397 42,648 40,541 195 174,011 
1940 50,848 47,289 45,376 45,300 42,556 195 180,521 
1941 54,618 50,795 47,238 45,278 45,202 1959 188,513 
1942 58,093 54,026 50,740 47,136 45,181 1960 197,083 
1943 62,005 57,665 53,968 50,631 47,034 1961 209, 298 
1944 61,050 56,777 57,603 53,852 50,522 1962 218,754 
1945 57 ,838 53,789 56,715 57,479 53,736 1963 221,719 
1946 68,670 63,863 53,732 56,593 57,355 1964 231,543 
1947 74,630 69,406 63,794 53,616 56,471 1965 243,287 
1948 73, 22 68,180 69,331 63,657 53,500 1966 254 ,668 
1940 75,487 70,203 68,107 69,182 63,520 1967 271,012 
1950 76,066 70,741 70,127 67,960 69,033 196 277, 861 
1951 78,690 73,182 70,665 69,976 67,814 1969 281 ,637 
1952 80,054 74,450 73,103 70,513 69,825 1970 287 ,891 


It is estimated that in Louisiana the number of young people of college age 
in 1970 will be 184 per cent of the number in 1953 and 208 per cent of the 
number in 1939. In order to provide for this number, it would seem wise to 
begin planning now. 
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STATE OF MAINE 


| 
Estimated Number Total | 
vd Total Living at Age College Year 
Year Births years 19 years 20 years 21 years Year Age 
1918 
1918 16,330 15,089 1936 | 1919 
1919 15,496 14,318 15,073 1937 | 1920 
1920 17, 328 16,011 14,303 15,040 1938 | 1921 
a 1921 17,712 16, 366 15,994 14,272 15,007 1939 61,639 1922 
aa 1922 17,539 16,206 16, 348 15,959 14,241 1940 62,754 
1923 
A 1923 17,588 16,251 16,188 16,313 15,924 1941 64,676 1924 
i 1924 18,477 17,073 16,234 16,153 16,277 1942 65,737 1925 
‘a 1925 17,453 165,127 17,054 16,199 16,118 1943 65,498 1926 
On 1926 16,433 15,184 16,109 17,017 16,163 1944 64,473 1927 
e 1927 16, 347 15,105 15,168 16,074 16,980 1945 63, 327 f 
192 
1928 16,464 15,213 15,088 15,135 16,039 1945 61,475 1929 
1929 15,871 14,665 15,196 15,056 15,102 1947 60,019 1930 
. 1930 16,199 14,968 14,649 15,163 15,023 1948 59,803 | 1931 
_ 1931 16, 303 15,064 14.952 14,617 15,130 1949 61,563 1932 
1932 16,129 14,903 15,048 14,919 14,5€5 1950 59,455 . 
1933 
1933 15,123 13,974 14,887 15.015 14.887 1951 58 , 763 1934 
1934 15,760 14,562 13,959 14,855 14,082 1952 58, 358 1935 
1935 15,723 14,528 14,546 13,928 14,823 1953 57,825 1936 
1936 15,302 14,139 14,512 14,515 13,398 1954 57,068 | 1937 
1937 15,246 14,087 14,124 14,481 14,483 1955 | 
1 
1938 15,218 14,061 14,072 14,093 14,449 1956 56,675 1939 
a 1939 14,987 13,848 14,046 14.042 14,063 1957 55.999 1940 
. 1940 15,222 14,065 13,833 14,016 14,011 1958 55,925 1941 
S 19041 15,988 14,773 14,049 13,803 13,985 1959 56,610 1942 
1942 17,719 16,372 14,757 14,019 13,7T3S 1960 58,921 ‘ 
= 1943 18,944 17,504 16,355 14,725 13,989 1961 62,573 1944 
1044 17,762 16,412 17,485 16,319 14,693 1962 64,909 1945 
1945 16,687 15,419 16,394 17,447 16,284 1963 65,544 1946 
1946 20, 326 18,781 15,402 16,359 17,410 1964 62,952 1947 
1947 23,873 22,059 18,761 15,369 16,323 1965 72,512 ong 
1 
1948 22,071 20,394 22,035 18,720 15,335 1966 76,484 1949 
19049 21,939 20,272 20,372 21,987 18,680 1967 81,311 + 1950 
1950 20,802 19,221 20,250 20, 327 21,939 1968 81,737 1951 
1951 21,329 19,708 19,200 20,206 20,283 1969 79,397 1952 
1952 21,290 19,672 19,687 19,159 20,162 1970 78,680 
| It is. 


It is estimated that by 1970 the number of college age young people in Maine j Presen 
will be 136 per cent of the number in 1953. This evident increase should number 


call for careful watching. 


abe 

| 
4 
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STATE OF MARYLAND 


moet Estimated Number Total 
z | Total Living at Age College 
ge Year Births 18 years 19 years 20 years 21 years Year Age 
1918 34.038 31,928 1936 
1920 36,212 33,967 31,798 31,826 1938 
| 1921 36,971 34,679 33,894 31,764 31,791 1939 132,128 
9 34,511 32,371 34,605 33,858 31,730 1940 132,564 
1923 34,679 32,529 32,302 34,568 33,822 1941 133,221 
5 1924 34,634 32,487 32,460 32,268 34,531 1942 131,746 
( 1925 33, 864 31,764 32,417 32,425 32,233 1943 128,839 
3 1926 32,867 30,829 31,697 32,383 32,390 1944 127,299 
3 1927 32,495 30,480 30,764 31,663 32,348 1945 125,255 
1928 31,816 29,843 30,415 Peg. 31,629 1946 122,618 
1929 29,924 28,069 29,780 30, 383 30,698 194 118,930 
) | 1930 30,251 28,375 28,009 29,748 30,350 194 116,482 
} | 1931 28,782 26,99 28,315 27,979 29,716 1949 113,008 
1932 28,820 27 ,033 26,940 28,285 27,949 1950 110,207 
) 
5 1933 27,440 25,739 26,976 26,911 28,254 1951 107, 880 
| 1934 27,340 25,645 25,684 26,947 26,882 1952 105,158 
) 1935 27,236 25,547 25,590 25 ,656 26,918 1953 103,711 
! 1936 26,588 24,940 25,493 25,563 25,629 1954 101,625 
| 1937 27,739 26,019 4,8 25,466 25,536 1955 101,907 
’ 1938 29,013 27,214 25,964 24 ,860 25,438 1956 103,476 
1939 28,291 26,537 27,156 25,936 24 ,833 195 104,462 
1940 32,365 30,358 26,480 27,127 25,908 195 109,873 
1941 37,065 34,767 30,294 26,452 27,098 1959 118,611 
1942 44 237 41,494 34,693 30,261 26,424 1960 132,872 
1943 47,371 AY 434 41,406 34,656 30,229 1961 150,725 
1944 43,915 41,192 44,339 41,362 34,619 1962 161,512 
1945 42,791 40,138 41,104 44,292 41,317 1963 166,851 
1946 50,347 47,225 40,052 41,061 44 245 1964 172,583 
1947 56,687 53,172 47,125 40,010 41,017 1965 181,314 
1948 53,423 50,111 53,059 47,074 39,967 1966 190,211 
1949 53,597 50,274 50,004 3,002 47,024 1967 200, 304 
+ 1950 50,218 47,104 50,167 9,951 52,946 1968 200,168 
1951 55,714 52,260 47,004 50,113 49 ,897 1969 199,274 
1952 63,165 59,249 52,148 46,954 50,060 1970 208,411 


| 


J j Present number of young people of college age. 
1 number, it would seem wise to begin planning now. 
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It is estimated that by 1970 there will be in Maryland 201 per cent of the 


In order to provide for this 


| 
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STATE OF 


Estimated Number Total = 
Total ivi at e College 
Year Births 18 years 19 years 20 years ol years Year Age 

Year 

1918 95 ,245 90,007 1936 ome 
1919 87,709 82,885 89,911 1937 1918 
1920 91,692 86,649 82,797 89,816 1938 1919 
1922 87,738 82,912 87,060 86,466 82,622 1940 339,060 4991 
1923 89,209 84, 302 82,825 86,968 86,374 1941 340,470 192 
1924 91,487 86 ,455 84,213 82,737 86,876 1942 340,281 4903 
1925 86 ,037 81,305 86 , 364 84,124 82,649 1943 334,440 1924 
1926 83,483 78,891 81,219 86,272 84,035 1944 330,417 1925 
1927 82,271 77,746 78,808 81,133 86,181 1945 323,868 3906 
: 1928 79,028 74,681 77,664 78,724 81,047 1946 322,116 1927 
4 1929 74,052 69,979 74,602 77,582 78,641 1947 300,804 1928 
1930 73,616 69,567 69,905 T4523 77,499 1948 291,494 1929 
1931 69,221 65,414 69,494 69,831 T4444 1949 279,183 | 3936 
1932 68,534 64,765 65,345 69,420 69,757 1950 269,287 | 392) 
1933 63,445 59,956 64,696 65,275 69,346 1951 259,273 | 193? 
1934 63,828 60,317 59,892 64,628 65,206 1952 250,043 4933 
1936 61,704 58,310 59,473 60,190 59,765 1954 237,738 | 
| 1937 61,736 58,341 58,249 59,410 60,126 1955 236,126 1936 
1938 61,262 57,892 58,279 58,187 59,347 1956 233,706 1937 
i 1939 63,657 60,156 57,831 58,217 58,125 195 234 , 329 1938 
1940 65,551 61,946 60,092 57,770 58,155 195 237,963 1939 
1941 69,546 65,721 61,880 60,029 57,709 1959 245,339 4949 
: 1942 82,773 78,22C 65,651 61,815 59,965 1960 265,651 394} 
; 1943 85,917 81,192 78,138 65 ,582 61,749 1961 286,661 , ighe 
: 1944 78,209 73,908 81,106 78,055 65,512 1962 298,581 1943 
¢ 1945 77,064 72,825 73,829 81,020 77,972 1963 305 ,646 1944 
1946 94,288 89,102 72,748 73,751 80,934 1964 316,535 1945 
1947 107,791 101,862 89,008 72,671 73,673 1965 337,214 4946 
1948 97 , 389 92,033 101,755 88,914 72,594 1966 355 ,296 
1949 95,615 90, 356 91,935 101,64 88,819 1967 372,757 + 1948 

1950 96 ,697 91,379 90,261 91,838 101,539 1968 375,017 | 4949 

1951 101,002 95 447 91,282 90,165 91,740 1969 368,634 4965 

1952 98,801 93,367 95 346 91,185 90,069 1970 369 , 967 1951 

1952 

It is estimated that by 1970 there will be in the state of Massachusetts 152 \ 
of the number of young people of college age in 1953 and 160 per It is 


per cent 
This evident increase should call for careful cent « 


cent of the number in 1956. 
watching. vide : 
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STATE OF MICHIGAN 


It is estimated that by 1970 there will be in the state of 


cent of the present number of young people of college age. 
vide for this number, it would seem well to begin planning now. 
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Estimated Number Total 
Total Living at Age College 
Year Bi: ths 16 years 19 years years years Year Age 

1918 90,998 85 448 1936 
1919 83,910 78,791 85,356 193 
1920 82,740 78,708 85, 193 
1921 96 ,322 6 77,610 78,540 84,992 1939 331,588 
1922 90,209 90,350 77 78,372 1940 330,873 
1923 93,066 87,389 84,616 90,157 7,279 1941 339,441 
98,025 92,045 87,296 84,436 39 +905 1942 353,742 
1925 99,220 93,168 91,947 87,110 3255 1943 356,480 
1926 98,781 92,755 93,068 91,751 86,924 1942 364,498 
1927 100,178 94, 067 92,657 92,870 91,555 1945 371,149 
1928 97,797 91,831 93,967 92,459 92,671 1946 370,928 
1929 99,134 93 , 087 91,734 93,767 92,261 1947 370,849 
1930 99,325 93,266 92,988 91,538 93,566 1948 371,358 
1931 90,929 85,382 93,167 92,789 91, 342 1949 362,680 
1932 85,736 80,506 85,291 92,968 92,591 1950 351,356 
1933 80,923 75,987 80,420 85,110 92,770 1951 334,287 
1934 83,925 78,806 75,906 80,249 84,928 1952 319,889 
1935 87 , 446 82,112 8,722 75,744 80,077 1953 316,655 
1936 88,427 83,033 2,024 2554 75,582 1954 319,193 
1937 91,539 85,955 82,945 1,849 78, 386 1955 329,135 
1938 96,963 91,048 85 , 864 82,768 81,675 1956 341,355 
1939 94,418 88,659 38° 3951 85, *681 82,591 195 347,882 
1940 99,021 92,981 8,564 39° 757 85,497 195 357,799 
1941 107,458 100,903 92, 380 31° 90,563 372,723 
1942 123 , 886 116,329 100,796 = 684 88,186 1960 398,995 
1943 776 118,106 116,205 100,581 92,486 1961 427,378 
1944 »700 107, 703 117, "980 115,95 100,366 1962 442,006 
1945 655 105,783 107,589 117,72 115,710 1963 B10 
1946 139,277 130,781 105,67C 107,359 117,477 1964 461 * 287 
1947 161,085 151,259 130,642 105,445 107,130 1965 "476 
1948 154,730 145,291 151,098 Se 363 105,220 1966 531,978 
1949 157,178 147,590 145,137 130,085 1967 573,588 
1950 160,445 150,658 147,433 150,453 1968 593,371 
1951 *628 161,159 150,497 144,518 1969 603,293 
1952 177 ,835 166, 987 160,987 150,177 146,804 1970 624,955 


Michigan 197 per 
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STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Estimated Number Total year 
Total Living at Age College 

Year Births 15 years 19 years 20 years 21 years Year Age << 
1918 
1918 «455,435 52,552 1936 
1919 51,942 49,241 52,497 1937 : 1921 
1920 55,909 53,002 49,189 52,386 1938 1922 


1921 57,526 54,535 52,946 49,085 52,331 1939 208,897 
1922 57 ,022 54,057 54,477 52,834 49,033 1940 210,401 1993 


1923 56,307 53,379 54,000 54,362 52,778 1941 214,519 1925 
1924 55,713 52,816 53,323 53,886 54,305 1942 214,330 1926 
1925 53,776 50,980 52,760 53,210 53,829 1943 210,779 1927 
1926 52,451 49,724 50,926 52,649 53,154 1944 206 , 453 
1927 50,908 48,261 49,671 50,818 52,593 1945 201,343 | 1928 


1928 49,514 46,939 48,210 49 ,566 50,765 1946 195,480 | 1930 
1929 46,699 44,271 46,890 48,108 49,514 1947 188,783 | 3931 
1930 47,418 44,952 44,224 46,791 48,057 1948 184,024 | 1930 
1931 46 ,882 44,905 = 44,1310 46,741 1949 180,221 
1932 46,377 43,965 44, 397 44,810 44, O84 1950 177,256 1933 


1934 45,921 43,533 42,155 43,826 44,257 1952 173,771 1936 
1935 45 ,962 43,572 43,487 42,066 43,780 1953 172,905 | 1937 
1936 47,576 45,102 43,526 43,395 42,021 1954 174 , O44 
1937 48,036 45,538 45,054 43,434 43,349 1955 177,375 | 1938 


1938 50,062 47,459 45,490 44,959 43,388 1956 181,296 1940 
1939 50,237 47 ,625 47,409 45,394 44,912 1957 185 , 340 1941 
1940 52,915 50,163 47,574 47,309 45,346 1958 190,392 | jgue 
1941 54,359 51,532 50,111 47,474 47,259 1959 196 , 376 
1942 58,770 55,714 51,478 50,005 47,424 1960 204 ,621 1943 


1943 58,508 «55,466 55,655 951,369 49,952 1961 
1944 56,113 53,195 55,407 55,538 51,315 1962) 215,455 | 
1945 54,650 51,814 53,139 55,290 55,479 1963 215,722 | jou7 
1946 67,266 63,768 51,759 53,027 55,232 1964 223,786 
1947 75,577 63,701 «51,650 52,971 1965 239,972 


1948 72,780 68,995 71,571 63,566 51,595 1966 255,727 1950 
1919 73,929 70,085 68,923 «71,420 963,499 1967 273,927, 1951 
1950 75.310 71,934 70,011. 68,777 1968 281,527) 195 
1951 79,565 75,428 71,319 69,863 68,704 1969 285,314 

1952 79,198 975,080 75,348 71,168 69,789 1970 291,38 | 


th | 
It is estimated that by 1970 there will be in the state of Minnesota 169 per | of the 
cent of the present number of young people of college age. In order to pro- ing. 


vide for this number, it would seem wise to begin planning now. 
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STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


Estimated Number Total 

Total Living at Age College 
year Births 18 years 19 years 20 years 21 years Year Age 
1918 39,391 36,476 1936 
1919 42,491 39,347 36,397 1937 
71920 43,743 40,506 39,262 36,319 1938 
1921 46,159 42,743 40,419 39,177 36,279 1939 158,618 
1922 43,528 40,307 42,651 40,331 39,134 1940 162,423 
1923 42,923 39,747 40,220 42,559 40,287 1941 162,813 
1924 43,631 40,402 39,661 40,133 42,512 1942 162,708 
1925 45,155 41,814 40,315 39,575 40,089 1943 161,793 
1926 50,840 47,078 41,723 40,228 39,532 1944 168,561 
1927 49,272 45 ,626 46,976 41,633 40,184 1945 174,419 
1928 48,213 44 645 45 ,527, 46,874 41,588 1946 178,634 
1929 45,612 42,237 44 549 45,429 46,824 1947 179,039 
1930 48,163 44,599 42,145 44 450 45,380 1948 176,576 
1931 45,211 41,865 44 503 42,054 1949 172,826 
1932 46,273 42,849 41,775 44 406 42,009 1950 171,03¢ 
1933 274 40,998 42,756 41,685 44 1951 169,797 
1934 47 ,863 44,321 40,909 42,664 41,639 1952 169,533 
1935 48,320 44, 744 44 225 40,821 42,617 1953 172,407 
1936 49,446 45,787 44 44 130 40,776 1954 175,341 
1937 52,095 48,240 45,688 44,551 44,082 1955 182,561 
1938 53,694 49,721 48,136 45 ,589 44 503 1956 187,949 
1939 51,721 AT , 49,613 48,032 540 1957 191,079 
1940 52,732 48,830 47,790 49,506 47,979 1958 194,105 
1941 54,713 50,664 48,724 47 ,687 49,452 1959 196 ,527 
1942 56 ,667 52,474 50,555 48,619 47 5635 1960 199,283 
1943 59,846 55,417 52,360 50,445 48,566 1961 206,788 
1944 56,940 52,726 55,298 52,247 50,391 1962 210,662 
1945 54,263 50,248 52,613 55,178 52,190 1963 210,229 
1946 61,690 57,125 50,139 52,499 55,118 1964 214,881 
1947 66,450 61,533 57,002 50,030 52,442 1965 221,007 
1948 65 , 303 60,471 61,400 56,878 49,976 1966 228,725 
1949 66,415 61,500 60, 340 61,267 56,816 1967 239,923 
1950 65,712 60,849 61,367 60,209 61,200 1968 243,625 
1951 66,913 61,961 60,718 61,235 60,144 1969 244,058 
1952 64,509 59,735 61,828 60,586 61,168 1970 243,317 


It is estimated that in 1970 there’ will be in Mississippi 141 per cent of 


the present number of young people of college age and by 1969, 


of the number in 1939. nt increase should call for careful watch- 


ing. 


This evide 
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STATE OF MISSOURI 


Estimated Number’ Total 
Total Living at Age College 
Year Births 16 years 19 years 20 vears 21 years Year Age . 
ear 
1918 64,001 59,713 1936 
1919 61,193 57 ,093 59,585 193 * 1918 
1920 65,416 61,033 56,971 39.407 193 1919 
1921 66,970 62,483 60,902 56,8 59,393 1939 239 ,626 1920 


1922 64,388 60,074 62,349 60,771 56,787 1940 239,981 1921 


1923 66,691 62,223 59,945 62,215 60,706 1941 245 ,08 
1924 68,961 64, 341 62,089 59,816 62,1438 1942 1923 
1925 68,293 63,717 64,203 61,956 59,752 1943 249,628 1924 
1926 66,611 62,148 63,581 64,065 61,889 1944 251,683 1925 
1927 66,432 61,981 62,015 63,444 63,996 1945 251,436 1926 


1928 63, 339 59,095 61,848 61,882 63,376 1946 246,201 

1929 61,192 57,092 58,969 61,715 61,815 1947 239,591 1928 
1930 62,166 58,001 56,970 58,842 61,649 1948 235,462 1929 
1931 60,734 56,665 57,877 56 ,847 58,779 1949 230,168 1930 
1932 59,949 55,932 56,543 57,752 56,786 1950 227,013 a 


1933 572277 53,439 55,813 56,422 57,690 1951 223 ,364 


1934 59,185 55,220 53,325 55,693 56,361 1952 pe 4 1933 
1935 57,299 53,460 55,101 53,210 55,633 1953 217,4 1934 
1936 55,916 52,170 53,345 54,983 53,153 1954 = 213,651 1935 
1937 56,951 53,135 52,058 53,271 54,924 1955 213,388 | 


1938 58,567 54,643 53,021 51,946 53,173 1956 212,783 

1939 58,876 54,931 54,526 52,907 51,890 1957 214,254 1938 
1940 61,479 57, 360 54,814 54,409 52,851 1958 219,434 1939 
1941 65,218 60,848 57 ,237 54,696 54,350 1959 227,131 1940 
1942 70,711 65,973 60,718 57,114 54,637 1960 238,440 


1943 72,458 67,603 65 ,832 60,588 57,053 1961 251,076 
1944 67,990 63,435 67,458 65,691 60,522 1962 257,106 1943 
1945 65,659 61,260 63,299 67,313 65,620 1963 257,492 1944 
1946 80,684 75.278 61,129 63,163 67,241 1964 266,811 1945 
1947 90,060 4,026 75,117 60,997 63,095 1965 283,235 1946 


1948 85,253 79,546 83 , 846 74,955 60,932 1966 299,279 1948 


1949 85 , 302 9,587 795375 83,666 196 317,503 

1950 88,109 2,206 9,416 79,205 3,576 196 314,403 . 1949 

1951 92,836 86,616 2,029 79,246 79,119 1969 327,010 1950 

1952 30,646 84 86,430 81,853 79,160 1970 332,016 

It is estimated that by 1970 there will be in the state of Missouri 153 per 

cent of the number of young people of college age in 1953 and 156 per cent It is 

of the number in 1956. Even though the estimated increases will be delayed, ‘' a 
3 


it would seem wise to begin planning now, 
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STATE OF MONTANA 


e Estimated Number Total 
; Total Living at Age College 
Year Births 183 years 19 years 20 years 21 years Year Age 
1918 11,800 11,021 1936 
1919 12,017 11,224 11,009 193 
6 1920 11,862 11,079 11,212 10.986 193 
1 1921 12,127 11,327 11,067 11,188 10,962 1939 44 S44 
1922 10,873 10,155 11,314 11,044 11,164 1940 43,677 
4 1923 10,468 9,777 10,145 11,290 11,020 1941 42,232 
8 1924 10,212 9,538 9,767 10,123 11,266 1942 40,694 
3 1925 10,234 9,559 9,528 9,746 10,101 1943 38,934 
n 1926 9,845 9,195 9,548 9,50 9,725 1944 375,975 
1927 9,799 9,152 9,185 9,52 9,487 1945 37,352 
1928 969 9,311 9,142 9,166 9,507 1946 37,126 
2 1929 10,046 9,383 9,301 9,123 9,146 194 36,953 
3 1930 9,971 9,913 9,373 9,281 9,103 194 37,070 
3 1931 9,638 9,002 9,303 9,353 9,261 1949 36,919 
1932 9,091 8,491 8,992 9,283 9,333 1950 36,099 
) 1933 8,953 8,362 8,482 8,973 9,263 1951 35,080 
h 1934 9,949 9,292 8,353 8,464 8,954 1952 35,063 
1 1935 10,029 9,367. 9,282 8,335 8,446 1953 35,430 
3 1936 10,400 9,714 9,357 9,263 8,317 1954 36,651 
| 1937 10,248 9,572 9,703 9,337 9,243 1955 37,855 
1938 10,673 9,969 9,561 9,682 9,317 1956 38,529 


1939 10,897 10,178 9,958 9,541 9,662 1957 39,339 
1940 11,556 10,793 10,167 9,937 9,520 1958 40,417 
1941 11,545 10,783 10,782 10,145 9,915 1959 41,625 
1942 11,735 10,960 10,771 10,759 10,123 1960 42,613 


1943 11,407 10,654 10,949 10,748 10,736 1961 43,087 
1944 10,943 10,221 10,643 10,925 10,725 1962 42,514 
1945 10,601 9,901 10,210 10,620 10,902 1963 41,633 
1946 12,858 12,009 9,891 10,188 10,597 196 

1947 15,086 14,090 11,997 9,870 10,166 1965 46,123 


1948 15,035 14,043 14,075 11,971 9,848 1966 49,937 


. 1949 15,366 14,352 14,028 14,045 11,945 54,370 
1950 15,397 14,381 14,336 13,998 14,015 196 
1951 15,625 14,594 14,365 14,306 13,968 1969 = 57,233 
1952 16,215 15,145 14,578 14,335 14,275 1970 = 58, 333 


It is estimated that the number of young people of college age in Montana in 
‘ 1970 will be 165 per cent of the number in 1953. In order to provide for 
this number, it would seem wise to begin planning now. 
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STATE OF NEBRASKA 


Estimated Number Total 
Total Living at Age College 

Year Births 15 years 19 years years 21 years Year Age Year 

1918 29,736 28,130 1936 ‘ 1918 

1919 26,640 25,201 28,101 1937 1919 

1920 30,911 29,22 25,175 28,041 1938 1920 

1921 32,201 30,462 29,211 25,122 28,011 1939 112,806 1921 

1922 31,032 29, 356 30,430 29,149 25,095 1940 1147030 1922 

1923 30,209 28,578 29, 325 30, 366 29,118 1941 117,387 1923 

1924 30,066 28,440 28,548 29,263 30,333 1942 116,586 1924 

1925 29,233 27 ,654 28,412 28,487 29,232 1943 113,785 1925 

1926 28,284 26,757 27 ,625 28,352 28,457 1944 111,191 1926 

1927 27, 865 26 , 360 26,728 27 ,567 28,322 1945 108,977 1927 

1928 28,028 26,514 26 , 332 26,672 27,537 1946 107,055 1928 

1929 26 ,587 25,151 26,486 26,277 26 , 644 1947 104 ,558 1929 

1930 27, 004 25,546 25,125 26,430 26,249 1948 103, 350 1930 

1931 26,609 25,172 25,519 25,072 26,402 1949 102,165 1931 

1932 25,159 23,800 25,146 25,465 25,045 1950 99,456 1932 

1933 24,185 22,879 23,775 25,092 25 438 1951 97,184 1933 

1934 25 ,085 23,730 22,855 23,725 25 ,066 1952 95 »376 1934 

i 1935 23,327 22,067 23,705 22,806 23,700 1953 92,278 1935 

: 1936 23,798 22,513 22,04) 23,655 22,782 1954 90,994 1936 

x 1937 22,270 21,067 22,489 21,997 23,630 1955 89,182 1937 

i 1938 22,401 21,191 21,045 22,440 21,974 1956 86,652 1938 

- 1939 22,338 21,132 21,169 21,001 22,418 195 85,720 1939 

1940 22,029 20,839 21,109 21,124 20,978 195 84,050 1940 

1941 21,963 20,777 20,817 21,065 21,102 1959 83,761 1941 

1942 23,676 22,397 20,755 20,773 21,042 1960 84,967 1942 

194 25,048 23 22,375 20,711 20,751 1961 87,531 1943 

194 24,575 23,24 23,670 22,326 20,689 1962 89,933 1944 

1945 24,128 22,825 23,223 23,620 22, 303 1963 91,971 1945 

1946 28,052 26,537 22,801 23,174 23,595 196 96,107 1946 

1947 32,132 30,397 26,509 22,753 23,150 1965 102,809 1947 

1948 31,176 29,492 30, 305 26,453 22,729 1966 109,039 1948 

< 1949 31,547 29,843 29,461 30,300 26 425 1967 116,029 1949 

; 1950 31,703 29,991 29,812 29,399 30,268 1968 119, pit 1950 

1951 33,423 31,618 29,959 29,749 29,368 1969 120, 1951 

1952 33,809 31,983 31,585 29,896 29,717 1970 123,181 1952 
r It is estimated that by 1970 there will be in the state of Nebraska 133 per It is 
soe cent of the present number of young people of college age and 147 per cent Nevadé 
of the number in 1959. Even though the estimated increases will be delayed, a 


careful planning should be started now, 
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STATE OF NEVADA 


Estimated Number Total 
Total Living at age College 
Year Births 18 years 19 years 20 years 21 years Year Age 
* 1918 1,263 1,176 1936 
1919 1,302 1,212 1,173 193 
1920 1,328 1,236 1,210 1,170 193 
1921 1,395 1,299 1,234 1,206 1,167 1939 4,906 
1922 1,384 1,289 1,296 1,230 1,203 1940 5,018 
1923 1,406 1,309 1,286 2,498 1,227 1941 5,114 
1924 1,403 1,306 1,306 1,282 1,289 1942 5,183 
1925 1,339 1,247 1,304 1,302 1,279 1943 5,132 
1926 1,167 1,086 1,244 1,299 1,299 1944 4,928 
1927 1,877 1,189 1,084 1,240 1,296 1945 4,809 
1928 1,309 1,219 1,186 1,081 1,23 1946 4,723 
1929 1,280 1,192 1,216 1,183 1,07 194 4,669 
1930 1,332 1,240 1,189 1,212 1,180 194 4,821 
1931 1,223 1,139 1,237 1,185 1,210 1949 4,771 
1932 1,260 1,173 1,136 1,233 1,183 1950 4,725 
1933 1,353 1,260 4,378 1,132 1,231 1951 4,794 
1934 1,434 1,335 1,257 1,167 1,130 1952 4,88 
1935 1,423 1,325 1,332 1,253 1,164 1953 5,07 
1936 1,419 1,321 1,322 1,328 1,250 1954 5,221 
1937 1,742 1,622 1,318 1,318 1,325 1955 5,583 
1938 1,888 1,758 1,618 1,314 1,315 1956 6.0m 
1939 1,940 1,806 1,754 1,613 1,311 1957 4 
1940 2,109 1,964 1,802 1,748 1,610 1958 7,124 
1941 2,200 2,048 1,959 1,796 1,745 1959 7,548 
1942 2,782 2,590 2,044 1,953 1,793 1960 8,380 
1943 3,026 2,817 2,584 2,037 1,949 1961 9,387 
1944 3,028 2,819 2,811 2,576 2,033 1962 10,239 
1945 2,851 2,654 2,813 2,802 2,571 1963 10,840 
1946 3,283 3,056 2,649 2,804 2,796 1964 11,305 
1947 kh, O41 3,762 3,050 2,640 2,798 1965 12,250 
1948 3,694 3,439 3,754 3,040 2,634 1966 12,867 
1949 3,673 3,420 3,432 3,742 3,033 et 13,627 
1950 3,757 3,498 3,412 3,421 3,734 196 4,065 
1951 4,213 3,922 3,490 3,401 3,413 1969 14,226 
1952 4,508 4,197 3,914 3,479 2394 1970 14,984 


It is estimated that by 1970 the number of young people of college age in 
Nevada will be 295 per cent of the present number and 321 per cent of the 
number in 1947. While the total numbers are comparatively small, the rela- 
tive increase in the number of college age young people is very great. 
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STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Estimated Number Total 
Total Livi at e Colle 

Births 18 years 19 years 20 years ol years Year a” Yy 

9,642 9,044 1936 1 

8,778 8,234 9,035 1937 1 

9,946 9,329 8,225 9,025 1938 1 

10,129 9,501 9,319 8,216 9,006 1939 36,042 1 

9,762 9,157 9,491 9,309 8,199 1940 36,156 | 1 

9,309 8,732 9,147 9,481 9,290 1941 36,650 1 

10,111 9,484 8,723 9,137 9,460 1942 36,804 1 

9,407 8,824 9,474 8,713 9,118 1943 36,129 1! 

8,721 8,180 8,814 9,464 8,695 1944 35,143 1 

8,798 8,253 8,172 8,805 9,444 1945 34,674 1 

8,676 8,138 6,244 8,163 8,786 1946 33,331 1 

8,170 7,663 8,129 8,235 8,145 1947 32,172 1¢ 

8,342 7,825 7,655 8,121 8,217 1948 31,818 1¢ 

7,764 7,283 7,816 7,647 8,103 1949 30,849 1¢ 

7,808 7,324 7,275 7,808 7,631 1950 30,038 1¢ 

7,385 6,927 7,316 7,267 7,791 1951 29,301 1¢ 

7,869 7,381 6,920 7,308 7,252 1952 28,861 1g 

7,768 7,2 7,373 6,912 7,293 1953 28, 864 19 

7,679 7,203 7,279 7,365 6,898 1954 28,745 19 

7,633 7,160 7,195 7,271 7,350 1955 28,97 19 

7,830 7,345 7,152 7,188 7,255 1956 28,940 19 

7,934 7,442 7337 7,144 7,172 195 29,095 19 

8, 329 7,813 7,434 7,329 7,129 195 29,705 19 

»582 8,050 7,804 7,426 7313 1959 30,593 19. 

9,173 8,604 8,041 7,796 7,410 1960 31,851 19. 

9,36 8,786 8,595 8,033 +1961 

8734 8,018 8,777 87586 1962 33,397 19 

8,338 7,821 8,009 8,768 8,568 1963 33,166 19! 

11,092 10,404 7,813 8,001 8,749 1964 34,967 19! 

13,267 12,444 10,393 7,804 7,984 1965 38,625 19! 

12,423 11,653 12,431 10, 382 7,788 1966 he ,254 19! 

11,940 11,200 11,640 12,418 10,360 196 45,618 sa 

11,667 10,944 11,188 11,628 12,391 196 46,151 195 

12,149 11,396 10,932 11,176 11,603 1969 45,107 196 

12,082 11,333 11,384 10,920 11,152 1970 44,789 195 

It is estimated that in New Hampshire the number of college age young people ; It 

in 1970 will be 155 per cent of the number in 1953. This evident increase pre 

should call for careful watching. in 
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STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


Estimated Number Total 
Total Living at Age College 
Year Births 18 years 19 years 20 years 21 years Year Age 
1918 74,549 70,598 1936 
1919 70,935 67,175 70,523 1937 
1920 76,431 72,380 67,105 70,449 1938 


1921 78,230 74,084 72,304 67,034 70,374 1939 283 ,796 
1922 74,558 70,606 74,006 72,227 66,963 1940 283,802 


1923 74,689 70,730 70,532 73,927 72,151 1941 287 , 340. 
1924 76,707 72,642 70,656 70,457 73,849 1942 287 ,604 
1925 74,181 70,249 72,565 70,581 70, 383 1943 283,778 
1926 72,402 68 , 565 70,175 72,488 70,506 1244 281,734 
1927 72,814 68,955 68,492 70,101 72,411 1945 279,959 


1928 70,080 66 , 366 68,882 68,420 70,027 1946 273,695 
1929 68, 345 64,723 66,296 68,809 68,347 1947 268,175 
1930 68,321 64,700 64,654 66,226 68,736 1948 264,316 
1931 64,054 60,659 64,632 64,586 66,156 1949 256,033 
1932 61,219 57,974 60,595 64,563 64,518 1950 247 ,650 


1935 56,061 53,090 57,913 60,531 64,495 1951 236,029 
1934 54,541 51,650 53,034 57,852 60,467 1952 223 , 003 
1935 54,514 55,413 51,596 52,978 57,791 1953 217,778 
1936 53,833 50,980 555354 51,541 52,922 1954 210,797 
1937 54,607 51,713 50,926 55,296 51,487 1955 209,422 


1938 56,043 53,073 51,658 50,872 55,237 1956 210,840 
1939 56,379 535391 53,017 51,604 50,818 1957 208 , 830 
1940 59,814 56,644 535335 52,961 51,549 1958 214,489 
1941 67,197 63 ,636 56,584 53,278 52,905 1959 226,403 
1942 81,709 77,378 63,568 56,524 53,222 1960 250,692 


1943 83,032 78,631 77,297 63,501 56,464 1961 275,893 
1944 76,265 72,223 78,548 77,215 63,434 1962 291,420 
1945 77 5338 73,239 72,147 78,465 77,133 1963 300,984 
1946 95,218 90,171 73,162 72,070 78, 382 1964 313,785 
1947 106 ,242 100,611 90,076 73,084 71,994 1965 335,765 


1948 97,580 92,408 100,505 89,981 73,007 1966 355,901 
1949 92,433 92,311 100,399 89,886 1967 375,029 

94,446 89,440 92,335 92,213 100,292 1968 374,280 
1951 100, 826 95,482 89, 346 92,238 92,116 1969 369,182 
1952 110,215 104,374 95.381 89,251 92,140 1970 381,146 


It is estimated that in 1970 there will be-in New Jersey 175 per cent of the 
present number of young people of college age and 183 per cent of the number 
in 1957. In order to provide for this number, it would seem wise to begin 


planning now. 
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STATE OF NEW MEXICO 
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Estimated Living Total 
Total Living at Age College 
Year Births 18 years 19 years 20 years 2l years Year Age Year 
1918 * 1936 1918 
1920 * 1938 
1921 * 1939 aa 
1922 * 1940 19 
1923 * 1941 1923 
1924 * 1942 
1925 * 1943 1926 
1926 1944 192 
1927 * 1945 7 
1928 * 1946 1928 
1929 11,348 9,793 1947 re 
1930 12,115 10,455 9,759 1948 1931 
1931 12,322 10,634 10,419 9,737 1949 | 1932 
1932 12,391 10,693 10,597 10,395 9,703 1950 45 ,888 
1933 12,304 10,618 10,656 10,572 10,358 1951 42,204 er 
1934 12,769 11,020 10,581 10,631 10,535 1952 42,726 ea 
1935 13,190 11,383 10,981 10,557 10,594 1953 43,515 1936 
a 1936 12,907 11,139 11,343 10,956 10,520 1954 43,958 193 
\ 1937 13,837 11,941 11,200 11,317 10,917 1955 45,275 7 
it 1938 14,290 12,332 11,900 11,074 11,277 1956 47,583 = 
po 1939 14,215 12,268 12,289 11,872 11,035 1957 47,464 190 
e 1940 14,792 12,765 12,225 12,261 11,831 1958 49,082 1941 
a 1941 14,738 12,719 12,721 12,196 12,218 1959 49,854 1942 
1942 14,129 12,193 12,675 12,692 12,154 1960 49,714 
ay 1943 15,211 13,127 12,151 12,645 12,647 1961 50,570 Be 
: 1944 15,585 13,450 13,081 12,123 12,601 1962 51,255 1945 
1945 15,306 13,209 13,403 13,051 12,080 1963 51,743 1946 
1946 18,087 15,609 13,163 13,372 13,005 1964 55,149 1947 
1947 20,322 17,538 255995 13,133 13,325 1965 59,551 
1948 
1948 20,519 17,706 17,477 15,519 13,087 1966 63,791 
1949 21,620 18,658 17,646 17,436 15,464 1967 69,204 Pe 
; 1950 21,722 18,746 18,593 4 17,375 1968 72,319 1951 
a 1951 22,575 19,482 18,681 18,550 17,544 1969 74,357 1952 
; 1952 25,500 22,007 19,415 18,637 18,485 1970 78,544 
* Reported not Available by State Department of Public Health. a 
of 
It is estimated that by 1970 there will be in New Mexico 180 per cent of the lige A 
| present number of young people of college age. In order to provide for 
' almost twice the present number of young people, it would seem wise to start 
planning now. 
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STATE OF NEW YORK 


Estimated Number 


Total 


Total Living at Age College 
year Births 16 years 19 years 20 years 21 years Year Age 
1918 241,416 228 , 380 1936 
‘1919 226,108 213,898 228,138 193 
| 1920 235,243 222,540 213,672 227,897 193 
1921 239,875 226,922 222,305 213,446 227,655 1939 890, 328 
1922 231,384 218,890 226,682 222,069 213,220 1940 880,861 
1923 230,349 217,910 218,658 226,442 221,834 1941 884 , 844 
1924 233,206 220,613 217,680 218,426 226,202 1942 882,921 
1925 229,717 217,312 229,380 217,449 218,195 1943 873,336 
1926 222,914 210,877 217,083 220,146 217,219 1944 865 , 325 
1927 227 ,603 215,321 210,694 216,853 219,913 1945 862,732 
1928 223,099 211,052 215,085 210,431 216,623 1946 853,191 
1929 217,215 205,485 210,829 214,857 210,208 1947 841,379 
| 1930 216,072 204,404 205,268 210,605 214,630 1948 834,907 
1931 205 ,677 194,570 204,188 205,051 210,382 1949 814,191 
1932 198,431 187,716 194,365 203,972 204,834 1950 790, 887 
1933 187,158 177,051 187,517 194,159 203,756 1951 762 ,483 
1934 185,615 175,592 176,864 187,319 193,953 1952 733,728 
1935 184,344 174,389 175,406 176,677 187,120 1953 713,592 
1936 182,469 172,616 174,205 175,221 176,490 1954 698,532 
1937 185 ,502 175,485 172,433 174,021 175,035 1955 696,974 
1938 189,559 179, 323 175,299 172,251 173,836 1956 700,709 
1939 187,575 177,445 179,133 175,114 172,068 1957 703,761 
1940 196,088 185,499 177,258 178,944 174,928 1958 716,629 
1941 210,303 198 , 947 185,303 177,071 178,754 1959 740,075 
1942 244,802 231,583 198,736 185,107 176,883 1960 792,309 
1943 248 ,627 235,201 231,338 198,526 184,911 1961 849,976 
1944 229,534 217,139 234,953 231,093 198,316 1962 881,501 
1945 234,754 222,077 216,910 234,704 230,848 1963 904 ,539 
1946 286 ,546 271,073 221,843 216,680 234,455 1964 944,051 
1947 323,250 305,795 270,786 221,608 216,451 1965 1,014,640 
1948 301,966 285 ,660 305,713 270,499 221,373 1966 1,083,245 
l1949 301 , 287 285,018 285,358 305,148 270,213 1967 1,145,737 
1950 302,579 286 ,240 284,716 285,056 304,825 1968 1,160,837 
1951 318,340 301,150 285,937 284,415 284,754 1969 1,156,256 
1952 326,631 308 ,993 300,831 285,635 284,114 1970 1,179,573 


It is estimated that by 1970 there will be in the state of New York 165 per 
cent of the present number of young people of college age and 169 per cent 
of the number in 1955. It would seem wise to plan carefully to provide for 
more than a million young people of college age by 1970. 


STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Estimated Number Total 

Total Living at Age College 
Year Births 13: vears 19 years 20 years 21 years Year Age 
1918 74,163 68 ,823 1936 
1919 73,854 68 ,537 68,675 1937 
1920 81,407 75.546 68 , 389 68,601 1938 
1921 88,466 82, 096 75 , 383 68,315 68,452 1939 294 , 246 
1922 81,871 75,976 81,920 75,301 68,167 1940 301, 364 
1923 84,158 78,099 75,813 81,831 75; 33? 1941 310,882 
1924 87 540 81,237 77,930 75,731 = 654 1942 316,552 
1925 83,716 77,211 81,062 77,846 5,507 1943 311,686 
1926 82 ,202 76,233 77,045 80,975 re 1944 311,981 
1927 83 , 330 77,330 76,119 76,962 80,799 1945 311,180 
1928 80,893 75,069 77,164 76,037 76,795 1946 305 ,065 
1929 77,161 71,605 74,907 77 ,080 75,872 1947 299, 464 
1930 76,772 71,244 71,451 74,826 76,914 1948 294 ,435 
1931 74,799 69,413 71,091 71,374 74,664 1949 286 ,542 
1932 77,902 72,293 69,264 71,014 71,220 1950 283,791 
1933 75,422 69,992 72,137 69,189 70,861 1951 282 ,.170 
1934 79,704 73,965 69,841 72,059 69,039 1952 284 ,904 
1935 78,753 73,083 73,806-- 69,765 71,904 1953 288 ,558 
1936 76,182 70,697 72,925 73,726 69,615 1954 286 , 963 
1937 79,080 73,386 70,545 72,847 73,567 1955 290, 345 
1938 79,934 74,179 73,228 70,468 72,689 1956 290,564 
1939 79,149 73,450 74,019 73,149 70,316 1957 290,925 
1940 80,455 74,662 73,292 73,939 72,991 1958 294 ,884 
1941 84,595 78,504 74,501 73,213 73,779 1959 299,997 
1942 89,854 83 ,385 78,335 74,421 73,055 1960 309,196 
1943 94,568 87 ,759 83,205 78,250 74,260 1961 323,474 
1944 90,629 84,104 87,570 83,115 78,081 1962 332,870 
1945 87,401 81,108 83,922 87,475 82,935 1963 335,440 
1946 100,679 93,430 80,933 83, 832 87 ,286 1964 345 ,481 
1947 112,877 104,750 93,229 80,846 83,651 1965 362,476 
1948 109,430 101,551 104 ,524 93,128 80,671 1966 379,874 
1949 107,970 100,196 101,332 104,411 92,927 1967 398 , 866 
1950 106,891 99,195 99,980 101,223 104,185 1968 4o4 ,583 
1951 114,19 105,971 98,981 99,872 101,004 1969 405, ” B28 
1952 111,06 103,071 105,743 98 ,874 99,656 1970 407,344 


It is estimated that in North Carolina there will be in 1970, 


141 per cent 


of the present number of young people of college age and 144 per cent of the 
number in 1951. 


This evident increase should call for careful watching. 
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STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA 


Estimated Number Total 
Total Living at Age College 
year E:rths 18 years 19 years 20 years 21 years Year Age 
1918 * 1936 
1919 * 1937 
1920 * 1938 
1921 * 1939 
1922 * 1940 
1923 * 1941 
1924 14,231 13,377 1942 
1925 14,471 13,603 13,363 1942 
1926 14,903 14,009 13,588 13,334 19h); 
1927 14,707 13 ,825 13,993 13,559 13,320 1945 54 ,687 
1928 14,966 14,068 13,810 13,964 13,545 1946 55,387 
1929 14,647 13,768 14,053 13,780 13,949 1947 55,550 
1930 14,783 13,896 13,754 14,023 13,766 1948 55,439 
1931 14,380 13,517 13,881 13,724 14,008 1949 55,13¢ 
1932 14,047 13,204 13,503 13,852 13,710 1950 54,26. 
1933 135189 12,398 13,190 13,474 13 ,837 1951 52,899 
1934 14,549 13,676 12,184 13,162 13,460 1952 52,682 
1935 13,655 12,836 13,662 12,358 13,148 1953 52,004 
1936 13,571 12,757 12,822 13,632 12,345 1954 51,556 
1937 12,637 11,879 12,743 12,795 13,618 1955 51,035 
1938 13,041 12,259 11,866 12,716 12,781 1956 49,622 
1939 13,158 12,369 12,245 11,841 12,702 1957 49,157 
1940 13,135 12,347 12,355 12,219 11,828 1958 48,749 
1941 13,259 12,463 12,334 12,329 12,206 1959 49,332 
1940 13,357 12,556 12,450 12,307 12,316 1960 49,629 
1943 13,422 12,617 12,542 12,424 12,294 1961 49,877 
1944 13,530 12,718 12,603 12,516 12,410 1962 50,247 
1945 13,147 12,358 12,705 12,576 12,502 1963 50,141 
1946 15,264 14,348 12,345 12,678 12,563 1964 51,934 
1947 17,064 16,040 14, 333 12,319 12,664 1965 55,356 
1948 16,584 15,589 16,023 14,302 12,306 1966 58,220 
1949 16,846 15 ,835 15,572 15,989 14 ,287 1967 61,683 
1950 17,182 16,151 15,818 15,539 15,972 1968 63,480 
1951 17,206 16,174 16,134 15,785 15,523 1969 61,616 
1952 17,115 16,088 16,155 16,100 15,768 1970 64,112 
* Reported not available by State Department of Health. 
It is estimated that the number of young people of college age in North 
of the present number, Unless other 


Dakota in 1970 will be 123 per cent 


factors 


enter the situation, 


higher education will not be as great as those in other states. 
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STATE OF OHIO 


Estimeted Number T>tal 

Total Living at Age College 
Year Births 15 years 19 years 20 years 21 years Year Age ear 
1918 124,586 116,862 1936 918 
1919 113,054 106,045 116,737 1937 1919 
1920 123,729 116,058 105,932 116,488 1938 1920 
1921 129,375 121,354 115,934 105,705 116,239 1939 459,232 1921 
1922 122,735 145,425 121,224 115,687 105,479 1940 457,515 922 
1923 128,649 120,673 125;003 120,966 115,439 1941 472,081 1923 
1924 131,841 123,667 120,544 114,757 120,707 1942 479,675 hoe 


1925 126,878 119,012 123,535 120,287 114,512 1943 477,346 905 
1926 123,889 116,208 118,885 123,271 102,030 1944 478,394 
| 1927 123,611 115,947 116,084 118,631 123,008 1945 474,670 1927 


1928 120,407 112,942 115,824 115,836 118,377 1946 462,979 1928 


: 1929 116,564 109, 337 112,821 115,558 115,588 1947 453,304 1929 
1930 118,260 110,928 109,220 112,581 125,329 1948 448 ,058 1930 
1931 108,150 101,445 110,810 108,987 112, 340 1949 433,582 1931 
| 1932 2015753 95,444 L105 5135 108 , 754 1950 416,108 1932 
1933 95,783 89,844 95,343 101,120 110,337 1951 396,644 
1934 100,100 93,894 89,749 95,139 100,904 1952 379,686 a 
1935 101,103 94 93,794 89,557 94,936 1953 373,122 
1936 103,703 97,273 94,734 93,594 89,366 1954 374,967 1939 
1937 107,576 100,906 97,170 94,531 93,393 1955 386,000 
1938 112,667 105,682 100,799 96,962 94,329 1956 397,772 
1939 109,272 102,497 105,569 100,584 96,755 1957 405,405 1938 


1940 114,663 107,554 102,388 105,344 100,368 1958 415,654 1939 
1941 125,950 118,141 107,439 102,169 105,118 1959 432,867 1 
1942 144 , 327 135,379 118,015 107,210 101,951 1960 462,555 1941 


1943 144,087 135,154 135,234 117,763 106,981 1961 495,132 
1944 133,598 125,315 135,010 134,946 117,511 1962 512,782 1943 
1945 132,496 124,281 125,181 134,721 134,657 1963 518,840 
1946 169,600 159,085 124,149 124,914 134,433 1964 542,581 | 
1947 197,311 185,078 158,915 123,884 124,647 1965 592,524 96 


1948 186,353 174,799 184,880 158,576 123,619 1966 641,874 
1949 189,428 177,683 174,613 184,486 158,237 1967 695,019 1948 
1950 185, 887 174, 362 177,494 174,240 184,091 1968 710,187 1949 
1951 200,099 187,693 174,176 177,115 173,867 1969 712,851 Es 


1952 206,779 193,959 187,493 173,804 176,736 1970 731,992 
It is estimated that in the State of Ohio there will be in 1970, 195 per 


cent of the present number of young people of college age. In order to pro- t wil: 
vide for this increase it would seem wise to begin planning neow. Preven 
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STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


| 


Estimated Number Total 
Total Living at Age College 
Near Births 18 years 19 years 20 years 21 years Year Age 
918 31,281 29,060 1936 
1919 31,989 29,718 29,029 1937 
1920 40,636 37,751 29 ,686 28,966 1938 
921 47,068 43,726 37,710 29,622 28,904 1939 139,962 
922 50,944 47,327 43,679 37 ,629 29 ,558 1940 158,193 
923 47,452 44,083 47,276 43,585 37,548 1941 172,492 
924 50,453 46,871 44,035 47,174 43,491 1942 181,571 
925 55,915 51,945 46,820 43,941 47,072 1943 189,778 
926 51,713 48,041 51,889 46,719 43,846 1944 190,495 
927 51,856 48,174 47,990 51,777 46,619 1945 194,560 
928 42,986 39,934 48,122 47,886 51,665 1946 187 ,607 
929 39,738 36,917 39,891 48,019 47,783 1947 172,610 
1930 42,505 39,487 36,877 39,805 47,915 1948 164 ,084 
1931 43,269 40,197 39,445 36,797 39,719 1949 156,158 
1932 41,039 38,125 40,154 39,360 36,718 1950 154,357 
933 43,697 40,595 38,084 40,067 39,275 1951 158,021 
934 47,302 43,944 40,551 38,002 39,981 1952 162,478 
935 43,691 40,589 43,896 40,463 37,920 1953 162,868 
936 41,815 38, 846 40,545 43,802 40,076 1954 163,269 
937 41,456 38,513 38, 804 40,458 43,707 1955 161,482 
1938 44,188 41,051 38,471 38,721 40,370 1956 158,613 
1939 43,471 40,385 41,006 38, 388 38,637 1957 158,416 
1940 44,887 41,700 4O, 341 40,918 38,305 1958 161,264 
1941 45,818 4e 41,655 40,254 40,830 1959 165 , 304 
1942 =. 46,008 42,741 42,519 41,565 40,167 1960 166,992 
48,639 45,186 42,695 42,427 41,476 1961 171,184 
46,725 43,408 45,137 42,603 42,336 1962 173,484 
1945 43,165 40,100 43,361 45,040 42,511 1963 171,012 
1946 50,416 46,836 40,057 43,267 44,942 1964 175,102 
1947 53,684 49,872 46,786 39,971 43,174 1965 179,803 
1948 50, 386 46,809 49,819 46,685 39,884 1966 183,197 
1949 49,702 46,173 46,758 49,711 46 ,584 1967 189,226 
950 49,988 46,439 46,123 46,657 49,604 1968 188 , 823 
951 50,940 47,323 46,389 46,024 46,557 1969 186,293 
952 51,652 47,985 47,272 46,289 5,925 1970 187,471 


ze will be noted that the estimated number of young people of college age in 


klahoma in 1967 will be 135 per cent of the number in 1939 and in 1970, 115 


per cent of the number in 1953.. 


Unless other factors enter the situation, 


it would appear that Oklahoma's needs in higher education will not be as 
great as those in other states. 
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STATE OF OREGON 


Year 
: Estimated Number Total —_—_— 
Total Living at Age College 8 
Year Births 15 years 19 years 20 years 21 years Year Age ie 
1920 
1918 13,295 12,577 1936 
1919 13,546 i2,809 12,564 1937 192 
1920 14,942 14,135 12,795 12,537 1938 1923 


1921 15,468 14,633 14,120 12,768 12,511 1939 54,032 ; 
1922 14,969 14,161 14,617 14,090 12,741 1940 55,600 io 


1923 14,987 14,178 14,146 14,586 14,060 1941 56,970 5 
1924 15,705 14,857 14,163 14,116 14,555 1942 57,691 1927 
1925 15,486 14,650 14,841 14,133 14,086 1943 572710 
1926 145754 13,957 14,634 14,810 14,103 1944 57,508 bo 
1927 14,623 13,833 13,943 14,603 14,778 1945 57 5157 1930 


1928 14,035 13,277 13,819 13,913 14,572 1946 55,581 
1929 13,236 12,521 13,263 13,789 13, 884 1947 53,457 
1930 13,468 12,741 12,508 13,235 13,760 1948 52,244 11933 
1931 13,210 12,497 42.727 12,482 13,207 1949 50,913 : 
1932 12,847 12,152 12,483 12,700 12,455 1950 49,790 1935 


1933 12,223 11,563 12,140 12,457 12,673 1951 48,833 oa 
1934 13,077 12,371 11,551 12,115 12,431 1952 48,468 
1935 13,179 12,467 12,358 11,526 12,089 1953 48,440 1938 
1936 13,975 13,220 12,454 12,332 11,502 1954 49,508 1939 
1937 15,457 14,622 13,206 12,428 12,305 1955 52,561 1940 


1938 16,245 15,368 14,607 13,178 12,401 1956 55,554 
1939 16,715 15,812 15,352 14,576 13,150 1957 58,890 
1940 17,623 16,671 15,796 15,319 14,545 1958 62,331 194 
1941 18,868 17,849 16,654 15,762 15,287 1959 65,552 |; 
1942 22,518 21,302 17,830 16,618 15,729 1960 71,479 


1943 25,450 24,076 21,280 17,793 16,583 1961 79,732 194 
1944 24.150 22,846 24,050 21,234 17,755 1962 85,885 947 
1945 24,140 22,836 22,822 23,999 21,189 1963 90,846 
1946 30,076 28,452 22,812 22,773 23,948 1964 97,985 
1947 36,294 34,334 28,422 22,764 22,725 1965 108,245 


1948 35,206 33,305 34,298 28,362 22,716 1966 118,681 ee 
1949 35,316 33,409 33,270 34,225 28,302 1967 129,206 
1950 36,005 34,061 33,374 33,199 34,153 1968 134,787 4, 
1951 37 ,037 35 ,037 34,025 33,303 33,129 1969 135,494 
1952 39,752 37,605 35,000 33,953 33,232 1970 139,790 


It is estimated that by 1970 the number of young people of college age in 
Oregon will be 289 per cent of the present number. It would seem that im- 
mediate careful planning should be made now to provide for almost’ three 


times the present number of college age young people. 
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STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Estimated Number Total i 
Total Living at Age College 4 
—= | Year Births 18 years 19 years 20 years 21 years Year Age / 
al 
|1918 220,170 206,25) 1936 
1919 207,685 194,601 206,079 1937 

—— +|1920 220,462 206 ,573 194,393 205,639 1938 


1921 229,452 214 ,997 206,352 193,978 205,419 1939 820,746 } 
1922 214,348 200,844 214,767 205,912 193,770 1940 815,293 


32 1923 217,235 203,549 200,630 214,308 205,691 1941 824,178 

1924 223,103 209,048 203,332 200,201 ae 1942 826,660 
- 1925 215,120 201,567 208,824 202,89 199,987 1943 813,275 
70 1926 207 ,696 194,611 201,352 208,37 202,680 1944 807,021 
1 1927 210,001 196,770 194,403 200,922 208,155 1945 800,250 


10 41928 200,769 188,121 «196,560 193,988 200,707 1946 779,376 
57 1929 189,524 177,584 187,920 196,140 193,780 755,424 
: 1930 189,458 177,522 177,394 187,518 195,931 194 738,365 
31 1931 178,714 167,455 177,332 177,015 187,317 1949 709,119 

1932 168,534 157,916 167,276 176,954 176,826 1950 678,972 


«147,152 157,748 166,919 176,764 1951 648,583 
1934 160,238 150,143 146,995 157,411 166,740 1952 621,289 

1935 161,166 151,013 149,983 146,680 157,242 1953 604,918 
3 | 1936 159,393 149,351 150,851 149,662 146,524 1954 596,388 
1937 161,288 151,127 149,192 150,529 149,502 1955 600,350 


g «| 1938 165,984 155,527 150,966 148,873 150,368 1956 605,734 
1 161,049 150,903 155,362 150,643 148,714 1957 605,521 
1940 165,456 155,032 150,742 155,029 150,482 1958 611,285 
2942 174,193 163,219 154,867 150,420 154,863 1959 623,369 
1942 197,177 184,755 163,044 54,536 150,259 1960 652,594 


10 
|1943 199,366 184,558 162,697 154,370 1961 688,431 | 
9 1944, 178,370 167,133 186,607 184,163 162,522 1962 700,425 
71985 173,799 162,850 166,954 186,208 183,966 1963 699,978 
2 218,376 204 ,618 162,676 166,598 186,008 1964 719,900 
5 1947 248,513 232,857 204,400 162,328 166,419 1965 766 , 004 
1948 227 , 227 212,911 232,608 203,963 162,154 1966 811,636 
5 1949 224,581 210,432 212,684 232,111 203,745 1967 858,972 
1950 222,104 208,111 210,208 212,230 231,863 1968 862,412 . 
1 1951 235,490 220,654 207,889 209,759 212,003 1969 850,305 / 
5 1952 237,121 222,182 220,419 207,445 209,534 1970 859,580 
It is estimated that by 1970 there will be in Pennsylvania 142 per cent of 
s the present number of young people of college age and that in 1968 there 
Will be 145 per cent of the number in 1954, This evident increase should 
in call for careful watching. 
im- 
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STATE OF RHODE ISLAND_ 


Estimated Number Total 

Total Living at Age College |!e@r 

Year Births 1S years 19 years 20 years 21 years Year = 
1918 
1918 15,499 14,662 1936 1919 
1919 14,360 13,585 14,647 1937 1920 
1920 15,197 14,376 13,570 14,631 1938 1921 
1921 14,499 13,716 14,361 13,556 14,616 1939 56,249 11922 


1922 14,302 13,530 13,702 14,346 13,541 1940 55119 1923 


1923 14,442 13,662 13,515 13,687 14,331 1941 555,195 

1924 14,987 14,178 13,648 13,503 13,673 1942 55,000 11925 
1925 14,400 13,622 14,163 13,633 13,487 1943 54,905 1926 
1926 13,592 12,858 13,608 14,148 13,619 1944 54,233 |1927 
1927 13,726 12,985 12, 844 13,594 14,133 1945 553,556 


1928 13,021 12,318 12,971 12,831 13,579 1946 51,699 
1929 12,289 11,625 12,305 12,957 12,817 1947 49,704 1930 
1930 12,191 11,533 11,613 12,292 12,944 1948 48, 382 71931 


1931 11,326 10,713 11,520 11,601 12,279 1949 46,113 [932 
1932 11,171 10,568 10,702 11,508 11,589 1950 44,367 1933 
1933 10,352 9,793 10,557 10,691 11,496 1951 42,537 [1934 
1934 10,349 9,790 9,783 10,545 10,679 1952 40,797 {935 
1935 10,215 9,663 9,780 9,772 10,534 1953 39,749 }1936 
1936 10,186 9,636 9,653 9,769 9,762 1954 38,820 |1937 
1937 10,240 9,687 9,626 9,643 9,759 1955 38,715 aa 
1938 10,536 9,967 9,677 9,616 9,633 1956 38,893 [1939 
1939 10,444 9,880 9,957 9,667 9,605 1957 39,109 {940 
1940 10,830 10,245 9,870 9,946 9,656 1958 39,717 [942 
1941 11,611 10,984 10,234 9,859 9,935 1959 41,012 ng42 


1942 14,182 13,416 10,972 10,224 9,849 1960 44,461 19h3 


1943 14,667 13,875 13,402 10,961 10,213 1961 48,451 “e 
1944 13,754 13,011 13,860 13,388 10,949 1962 51,208 [9 2 
1945 13,635 12,899 12,998 13,846 13,374 1963 53,117 
1946 16,761 15 ,856 12,885 12,984 13,831 1964 55,556 P947 
1947 18,536 17,535 15,839 12,871 12,970 1965 59,215 1948 


1948 16,861 15,951 17,517 15,822 12,858 1966 62,148 [949 
1949 16,492 15,601 15,934 17,498 15 ,806 1967 64,839 [950 
1950 16,998 16,080 15,585 15,917 17,479 1968 65,061 [991 
1951 18,077 17,101 16,063 15,568 15,900 1969 64,632 952 
1952 18,792 17,777 17,083 16,046 15,552 1970 66,458 a 


It is estimated that by 1970 the number of college age young people in Rhode if 
-Island will be 167 per cent of the present number and 172 per cent of the by, the 
number in 1955. This evident increase should call for careful watching. ree 
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STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


a Estimated Number Total 
Total Total Living at Age College 
Ollege fier Births 15 years 19 years 20 years 21 years Year Age 
Age 
——==1918 44,885 41,339 1936 
1919 44,624 41,099 41,249 1937 
1920 47,777 44,003 41,009 41,204 1938 
1921 50,464 46,477 43,907 40,965 41,115 1939 172,464 
5,249 46,446 42,777 46,376 43,859 40,876 1940 173,888 
77H 684 43,764 «1941 «173, 548 
5 195 11924 47,403 43,658 40 ,685 42,637 46,225 1942 173,205 
5,000 11925 45,124 41,559 43,563» 40,641 42,545 1943 168 , 308 
1905 [1926 43,520 40,082 41,469 43,516 40,552 1944 165,146 
| 233 1927 43,763 40,306 39,995 41,424 43,421 1945 165,146 
2556 1928 43,287 39,867 40,218 39,951 41,334 1946 161,370 
1929 39,444 36 , 328 39,781 40,174 39,864 1947 156,147 
40,460 37,264 36,249 39,737 40,087 1948 153,337 
}, 382 71932 39,515 36 ,393 37,183 36,210 39,651 1949 149,437 
4113 £932 41,518 38,238 36,314 37,142 36,131 1950 146 ,825 
36 
7~ 1933 40,319 37,134 38,155 36,275 37,061 1951 148 ,625 
537 1934 4h 265 40,768 37,053 38,114 36,196 1952 152,131 
797 1935 40,598 375391 40,680 37,013 38 ,030 1953 153,114 
749 11936 39,292 36,188 37,310 40,635 36,932 1954 151,065 
, 820 [1937 40,643 37,432 36,109 37 ,269 40,547 1955 151,357 
41,120 37,872 «37,351 «37,188 «1956 148,481 
893 [939 42,811 39,429 37,789 37 5310 35,991 1957 150,519 
[940 44,612 41,088 39,343 37,748 37,229 1958 155,408 
[942 47 , 383 43,640 0,998 39,300 37,666 1959 161,604 
[942 48,835 44,977 43,545 40,954 39,215 1960 168,691 
51,467 47,401 49,758 44,831 43,403 1962 185 ,393 
[946 53,963 49,700 45 47,247 49 ,596 1964 191,970 
59,470 54,772 49,592 45,378 47,144 1965 196 , 886 
«57,759 «53,196 54,653 «49,538 45,279 «1966-202, 666 
148 1949 58,516 53,893 53,081 54 ,593 49,430 1967 210,997 
839 [950 57 52,841 53,776 53,023 54,475 1968 214,115 
061 £951 61,734 56,857 52,726 53,718 52,907 1969 216,207 
632 1952 62,564 57,621 56,734 52,668 53,601 1970 220,624 


theP! the number in 1950. 
there will be only a moderate 


South Cerolina. 


bt is estimated that the number of young people of college age in South 
farolina in 1970 will be 144 per cent of the number in 1953 and 150 per cent 


Unless the situation changes, it would seem that 


increase in the needs for higher education in 
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STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


the present number of young people of 
number in 1958. 
situation should warrant careful watching. 


Estimated Number Total 
Total Living at Age Colleg 
Year Births 16 years 19 years 20 years 21 years Year Age 
1918 14,893 14,044 1936 
1919 14,081 13,278 14,029 1937 
1920 15.076 14,217 13,264 13,999 1938 
1921 16, 392 15,458 14,202 13,236 13,985 1939 56,881 
1922 16,069 15,153 15,441 oS ya 13,222 1940 57,987 
1923 16,037 15,123 255237 15,408 14,156 1941 59,824 
1924 45,570 14,683 15,107 15,205 1942 60, 287 
1925 14,879 14,031 14,667 15,075 15,089 1943 58 , 862 
1926 14,441 13,618 14,016 14,636 15,059 1944 57, 329 
1927 13,835 13,046 13,603 13,986 14,620 1945 55,255 
1928 13,971 13,175 13,033 13,575 13,971 1946 53,754 
1929 13,723 12,941 13,161 13,005 13,560 1947 52,667 
1930 14,334 13,517 12,927 13,133 12,991 1948 52 , 568 
1931 14,000 13,202 13,503 12,900 13,119 1949 52,724 
1932 133243 12,486 13,188 13,474 12,886 1950 52,034 
1933 12,859 12,126 12,473 13,160 13,460 1951 51,219 
1934 135373 12,422 12.113 12,447 13,146 1952 50,128 
1935 12,850 12,118 12,409 12,087 12,433 1953 49,047 
1936 12,879 12,145 12,105 12,382 12,075 1954 48,707 
1937 11,908 11,229 12,132 12,079 12,369 1955 47,809 
1938 11,826 115252 21217 12,106 12,066 1956 46,541 
1939 11.616 10.954 11,140 11,194 12,093 195 45, 381 
1940 12,054 11,367 10,942 11,116 11,182 195 44 607 
1941 12,159 11,466 2 955 10,919 11,105 1959 44, 845 
1942 12,424 11,716 11,453 2 352 10,907 1960 45,407 
1943 12,816 12,085 21,703 11,429 1961 46, 536 
1944 12,769 12,041 12,073 11,679 11,417 1962 47,210 
1945 12,460 LL (50 12,028 12,047 11,666 1963 47,491 
1046 14,580 13,749 12,003 12,034 1964 49,523 
1917 16,539 15,596 13,734 fi2 11,990 1965 53,032] 
1948 16,405 15,470 15,580 13,705 11,700 1966 56,455 
1949 175211 16,230 15,454 15,547 13,690 1967 60,921 
1950 17,884 16,865 12,213 15,421 550 1968 64,029 
1951 18,520 17,464 16,847 16,179 15,404 1969 65,894 
1952 18, 360 27,333 17,446 16,811 16,161 1970 67,731 


It is estimated that by 1970 there will be in South Dakota 138 per cent o 


college age and 152 per cent of t 
The increase will evidently be somewhat delayed but t 
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Year 
q 1918 
1919 
1920 
ae 1921 
1922 
1924 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
* 1938 
1939 
1940 
19141 
1942 
194 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1950 
4 1951 
1952 
he 


STATE OF TENNESSEE 
Total Estimated Number Total 
ollege| Total Living at Age College 
Age jYear Births IS years 10 years oO years 21 years Year Age 
1918 49,199 45,509 1936 
1919 47,217 43,676 45,460 1937 
1920 51,592 47,723 43,629 45,361 1938 
6 ,881 | 1921 54,668 50,568 47,671 43,534 45,263 1939 187 ,063 
7,987 |1922 53,087 49,105 50,513 47,568 43,440 1940 190,626 
9, 82h | 1923 52,760 48,803 49,052 50,404 47,465 1941 195,724 
O , 287 | 1924 53,851 49,812 48,750, 48,946 0,295 1942 197,803 
8 ,862 | 1925 53,036 49,058 49,758 48,645 8,840 1943 196,301 
7 , 329 | 1926 56,086 51,880 49,005 49,651 48 ,539 1944 199,075 
5 , 255 11927 54,652 50,553 51,823 48,899 49,543 1945 200,818 
3, 754 11928 50, 363 46 ,586 50,498 51,711 48,793 1946 197,588 
2 ,667 | 1929 50,600 46,805 46,535 50, 389 51,599 1947 195,328 
2 , 568 | 1930 52,652 48,703 46,754 46,435 50,280 1948 192,172 
2 , 724 11931 52,234 48,316 48,650 46,653 h6 ,334 1949 189,953 
2 , 034 11932 52,491 48,554 48,264 48,545 46,552 1950 191,915 
1 , 219 |1933 50,148 46 , 387 48,502 48,160 48,440 1951 191,489 
9, 128 11934 52,393 48,464 46,337 48,397 48,055 1952 191,253 
9, O47 41935 53,314 49,315 48,411 46,236 48,292 1953 192,254 
3, 707 | 1936 50,571 46,778 49,262 48,306 46,136 1954 190,482 
7,809 |1937 51,938 48,043 46,728 49,156 48,202 1955 192,129 
5 541 11938 53,651 49,627 47,991 46 ,626 49,049 1956 193, 313 
5 381 11939 53,353 49,352 49,574 47,887 46,525 195 193,338 
+ 607 1940 55,242 51,099 49,298 49,466 47,783 195 197 ,646 
+, B45 }1941 59,855 55,366 51,044 49,191 49,359 1959 204 ,960 
5, 407 |1942 65,147 60,261 55,306 50,933 49,085 1960 215,585 
5 , 536 |194 70,203 64,938 60,196 55,186 50,823 1961 231,143 
7, 210 Iobi 68,272 63,152 64,868 60, 066 55,067 1962 253,153 
7,491 |1945 64,966 60,094 63,083 64,727 2? 5 1963 247 ,839 
> , 523 | 1946 77 +336 71,536 60,029 62,947 64 , 587 1964 259,099 
3 , 032 |1947 86,619 80,123 71,458 59,899 62,810 1965 274,290 
5, 455 1948 82,127 75,967 80,036 71,304 59,769 1966 287 ,076 
), 921 |1949 82,854 76,640 75,885 71,149 1987 303,537 
+029 |1950 82,402 76,222 76,557 75,721 79,689 196 308,189 
5 , 894 |1951 85,127 78,742 76,139 76,391 75,557 1969 306 ,829 
7, 731 {1952 82,302 76,129 78,657 75,974 76,226 1970 306 , 986 


ont ofIt is estimated that by 1970 the number of young people of college age in 
of thaTennessee will be 160 per cent of the present number. In order to provide 
ut théfor this number it would seem wise to begin planning now, 


| 
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STATE OF TEXAS 


Estimated Numper Total 
Total Living at Age College fear 
‘Year Births 18 years 19 years 20 years 21 years Year Age 
1918 
1918 63,743 57,815 1936 1919 
1919 64,351 58,366 57,6 1937 1920 
1920 70,451 63,899 58,23 277360 1938 1921 
1921 81,074 73,534 63,758 58,109 57,432 1939 252,833 
1922 78,124 70,858 73,372 63,617 57,980 1940 265 ,827 
1923 
1923 80,016 2,575 70,702 73,210 63,476 1941 279963 1924 
1924 88,964 0,960 72,414 70,546 73,048 1942 296,698 
1925 86,437 78,398 80,512 72,254 70,390 1943 301,554 [1926 
1926 83,271 5,527 78,225 80,334 2,094 1944 306,180 [027 
1927 89 , 907 0,811 75 ,360 78,053 0,157 1945 314,381 


1928 104 ,763 95,020 80,633 75,194 77,880 1946 328,727 1929 
1929 108,441 98 , 356 94,811 80,455 75,027 194 348,649 [1930 
1930 111,666 101,281 98,13 94,601 80,276 194 374,297 [931 
1931 108 ,878 98,752 101,05 97 , 922 94,391 1949 392,123 
1932 107,421 97,431 98 ,535 100,834 97,705 1950 394 ,505 


1933 107,950 97,911 97 ,216 98,317 100,611 1951 394,055 1934 
1934 116,603 105,759 97 ,695 97,001 98 ,099 1952 398,554 935 
1935 114,721 104,052 105 ,526 97,479 96,786 1953 403,843 936 
1936 111,602 101,223 103,823 105,293 97,263 1954 407,602 [1037 
1937 116,057 105, 264 101,000 103,593 105,059 1955 414,916 


1938 121,156 109,888 105,032 100,777 103,364 1956 419,061 [1939 
1939 121,049 109,791 109,646 104,799 100,553 1957 
1940 127,072 115,254 109,549 109,404 104,567 1958 438,774 | 
1941 136,782 124,061 115,000 109,307 109,162 1959 457,530 [94e 
1942 144,742 131,281 123,788 114,746 109,065 1960 478,880 


1943 164,513 149,213 130,992 123,514 114,492 1961 518,211 [44 
1944 165,900 150,471 148,884 130,702 123,241 1962 553,298 
1945 157,915 143,229 150,140 148,555 130,413 212 1946 


1946 181,579 164,692 142,913 149,808 148,226 19 05 ,639 1947 
1947 198,662 180,186 164,329 142,597 149,476 1965 03005 a8 
1949 


1948 197,750 179,359 173.789 163,966 142,281 1966 665 , 405 
1949 202 ,297 183,483 179,392 163,603 1967 705,442 [950 
1950 203,964 184,995 1 ee & 178,568 178,994 1968 725 ,636 [951 
1951 217,090 196,901 184,587 182,674 178,173 1969 742,335 [952 
1952 227 ,272 206 ,136 196,466 184,179 182,270 1970 769,051 


It is estimated that by 1970 there wil) be in Texas 190 per cent of the presen 
present number of young people of college age -and 304 per cent of the num- [his n 
ber in 1939. It would appear that it would be wise to make immediate and 
careful planning for this large increase, 
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STATE OF UTAH 
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In order to provide 


Estimated Number Total 
Total Living at Age College 
Near Births 15 years 19 years 20 years 21 years Year Age 
1918 14,429 13,563 1936 
1919 13,040 12,258 13,534 1937 
1920 14,157 13,308 12,232 13,506 1938 
1921 14,591 13,716 13,279 12,205 13,477 1939 52,677 
1922 13,875 13,043 13,686 13,251 12,179 1940 52,159 
1923 13,650 12,833 13,015 13,657 13,223 1941 52,726 
1024 13,969 13,131 12,804 12,987 13,628 1942 52,550 
1925 13,735 12,911 13,103 12,776 12,959 1943 51,749 
1926 13,156 12, 367 12,883 ' 13,075 12,749 1944 51,074 
1027 12,871 12,099 12,340 12.856 13,047 1945 50,342 
1928 12,962 12,184 12,073 12,314 12,828 1946 4g, 399 
1929 12,380 11,637 12,158 12,047 12,288 1947 48,130 
1930 12,946 12,169 11,612 12,132 12,022 1948 47,935 
1931 12,018 11,297 12,143 11,588 12,107 1949 47,135 
1932 11,974 11,256 11,273 12,117 11,563 1950 »2 
L933 11,910 11,195 11,232 11,249 12,092 1951 45,768 
No34 ‘12,636 11,878 43,378 11,208 11,225 1952 45,483 
1935 12,695 11,933 11,853 11,148 11,184 1053 46,118 
1936 12,551 11,798 11,908 11,827 11,124 1954 46,657 
1937 12,693 11,931 11,773 11,883 11,802 1955 47,389 
1938 13,214 12,421 11,906 11,748 11,857 1956 47,932 
1939 13,007 12,227 12,395 11,881 11,723 195 48,226 
Nello) 13,347 12,546 12,201 12,368 11,855 195 48,970 
1941 13,538 12,726 12,519 12,175 12,342 1959 48,762 
lg4e 15,822 14,873 12,699 12,493 12,149 1960 52,214 
1943 17,161 16,131 14,841 12,672 12,467 1961 56,111 
14d 16,180 15,209 16,097 14,809 12,644 1962 58,759 
1945 15,680 14,739 15,177 16,063 14,778 1963 60,757 
1946 18,220 17,327 14,708 15,144 16,028 1964 63,007 
1947 21,724 20,421 17,090 14,676 15,112 1965 67,299 
1948 20,714 19,471 20,377 17,054 14,645 1966 71,547 
ite Ke) 21,164 19,894 19,430 20,334 17,017 1967 76,675 
1950 21,375 20,093 19,852 19, 388 20,290 1968 9,623 
1951 22,853 21,482 20;050 19,810 19,347 1969 0,689 
1952 24 , 236 22,782 21,436 20,007 17,767 1970 81,992 


itis estimated that by 1970 there will be in Utah 178 per cent of the 
resent number of young people of college age. 
his number, it would seem wise to begin planning now. 
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STATE OF VERMONT 


ota Vv a olle 
Year Births IS years 19 years 20 years Ol years Year ia” 
Year 
1918 7,473 6,980 1936 anenen 
1919 7,032 6,568 6,972 193 1918 
1920 7,409 6,920 6,561 6,965 193 1919 
1921 7,930 7,407 6,913 6,554 6,950 1939 27,824 11920 
1922 7,520 7,024 7,399 6,905 6,540 1940 27 ,868 |1921 
1922 
1923 7,330 6,846 ,016 7,391 6,890 1941 28,143 
1924 7,407 6,918 ,839 7,008 7,319) 1942 28,140 |1923 
1925 7,509 7,013 6,911 6,832 6,994 1943 27,750 11924 
1926 7,143 6,672 7,006 6,90 6,817 1944 27,398 11925 
1927 7,022 6,559 6,664 6,99 6,889 1945 27,110 11926 
1927 
1928 7,042 6, oT 6,552 6,657 6,983 1946 26,769 
1929 6,728 6,284 6,570 6,545 6,642 1947 26,041 1928 
1930 6.934 6,476 6,277 6,563 6,530 1948 25,846 |1929 
1931 6,676 6,235 6,469 6,270 6,549 1949 25,523 11930 
1932 6,030 5,632 6,229 6,462 6,257 1950 24,580 41931 
1932 
1933 6,131 5,726 5,626 6,222 6,449 1951 24 , 023 
1934 6,593 6,158 5,720 5,620 6,209 1952 23,707 |1933 
1935 6.5 1 6,156 6,151 5,714 5,608 195 23,629 11934 
1936 6,449 6,02 6,149 6,145 5,702 195 24,019 }1935 
1937 6,326 5,90 6,017 6,143 6,131 1955 24,199 11936 
1937 
1938 6,301 5,885 5,902 6,010 6,130 1956 23,927 
1939 6,375 5,954 5,879 5,896 5,998 195 23,727 {1938 
1940 6,942 6,484 5,948 5,873 5,883 195 24,188 |1939 
1941 6,965 6,505 6,47 5,942 5,860 1959 24,784 |1940 
1942 7,175 6,701 6,49 6,470 5,929 1960 25,598 a 
1942 
7-308 6,821 6,694 6,491 6,456 1961 26, 462 
194 6,824 6,374 6,814 6,687 6,477 1962 26, 352 |1943 
1945 6,873 6,419 6,367 ~- 6,806 6,673 1963 26, 265 |194) 
1946 8,362 7,810 6,413 6,360 1964 27 375 [1945 
1947 9,708 9,067 7,802 6,406 6,346 1965 29,621 1gn6 
1947 
1948 9,369 8,751 9,058 7,793 6,392 1966 21,994 
1949 9,297 8,683 8,741 9,048 1967 34,249 |1948 
1950 8,702 8,128 8,674 8,732 9,028 1968 34, 562 1949 
1951 8,650 8,079 8,119 8,665 8,713 1969 33,576 |1950 
1952 8,934 8, 344 8,070 8,110 8,646 1970 33,170 |1951 


1952 
It is estimated that by 1970 there will be in Vermont 140 per cent of the 
present number of young people of college age. Unless the situation changesjIt is 
it would seem that there will be only a moderate increase in the needs in| preser 
higher education in Vermont. call f 
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STATE OF VIRGINIA 


Estimated Number Total 
Total Living at Age College 
Year Births 16 years 19 years years el years Year Age 
1918 62,700 57,935 1936 
1919 60,785 56,165 37 +809 193 
1920 65,794 60,794 56,04 57,747 193 


1921 70,162 46,830 60,662 55,98 57,621 1939 239,096 
1922 64,783 59,859 64,689 60,59 55,861 1940 241,005 


1923 64,255 59,372 59,730 64,619 60,465 1941 244,186 
1924 64, 286 59,400 59,243 59,665 645479 1942 242,787 
1925 61,193 56,542 59,272' 59,179 59,536 1943 234,529 
1926 57,796 53,404 56,420 59,207 59,050 1944 228,081 
1927 58,185 53,763 53,288 56 359 59,079 1945 222,489 


1928 56,516 52,221 33.647 53.230 56,236 1946 
1929 53,977 49,875 52,1 53,588 53,115 bey 208 , 686 
1930 54,703 50,546 49,767 52,051 53,472 194 205 ,836 


580 91931 52,731 49,713 pd» 3938 1949 200,810 


1932 54,582 50,43 8,618 59,381 9,605 1950 199, *038 


1933 51,254 47,359 50,325 48 ,565 0,272 1951 196,521 
29 52, 375 48 , 395 47,256 50,270 85460 1952 194,381 

1935 51,487 47,574 48 ,290 pd Be 50,161 1953 193,230 
1936 51,247 47, 352 47,471 48,237 ,102 1954 190,162 
1937 51,950 48,002 47,250 47,420 2133 1955 190,805 


1938 53,495 49,429 47,898 47,198 47,317 1956 191,842 
1939 52,921 48,899 49,322 47,846 47,096 195 193,163 


1 
84 j1940 57,014 42,681 48,793 49,269 47,742 195 198,485 


1941 61,079 56,437 52,567 48,740 49,162 1959 205,106 
1942 67,950 62,786 56,315 52,510 . 48,634 1960 220, 245 


1943 72,157 66,67 62,650 56,254 52,396 1961 237 973 
1944 69,175 63,91 66,529 62,582 56,132 1962 249,161 
1945 67,068 61,971 63,779 66,457 62,446 1963 254,653 
1946 5,861 70,096 61,837 63,710 56,312 196 261,955 
1947 5,740 79,224 69,944 61,770 63,572 1965 274,510 


1948 82,057 75,821 79,052 69,868 61,635 1966 286, 376 
1949 82,960 76,655 75,657 78,967 69,716 1987 300,995 


1950 7,702 71,797 76,489 75,574 78,795 19 302,655 
1951 2,640 6,359 71,641 76,406 75,410 1969 299,816 
1952 90,017 3,176 76,194 71,564 76,240 1970 307,174 


It is estimated that by 1970 there will be in Virginia 159 per cent of the 
present number of young people of college age. This evident increase should 
call for careful watching. 
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STATE OF WASHINGTON 


are not excessive, 
greater numbers in a few years. 


Estimated Number Total 

Total Living at Age College 
Year Births 18 years 19 years oO years ol years Year Age 
1918 25,545 24,114 1936 
1919 25,112 23,706 24,063 1931 
1920 27,072 25,556 23,656 24,038 19 
1921 27,26 25,740 25,502 23,630 23,987 1939 98 ,859 
1922 25,37 23,957 25,68 25,475 23,580 1940 98 ,698 
1923 25,259 23, 844 23,906 25,658 25,421 1941 98 , 829 
1924 25,378 23,957 23,794 23,881 25,604 1942 97 , 236 
1925 24,741 23,356 23,906 23,769 23,830 1943 94 , 861 
1926 23,989 22,646 23,306 23,881 23,718 1944 93,551 
1927 23,315 22,009 22,598 23,281 23,830 1945 91,718 
1928 23,161 21,864 21,963 22,574 23,232 1946 89 , 633 
1929 22,658 21, 389 21,818 21,939 22,526 194 87,672 
1930 23,019 21,730 21, 344 21,795 21,89 194 86, 762 
1931 22,028 20,794 21,684 21,321 21,74 1949 85,547 
1932 21,379 20,182 20,750 21,661 21,276 1950 83,869 
1933 20,882 19,71 20,139 20,728 21,615 1951 82,195 
1934 22,540 21,27 19,671 20,118 20,684 1952 81,751 
1935 22,396 21,142 21,233 19,650 20,075 1953 82,100 
1936 23,376 22,067 21,097 21,210 19,608 1954 93,982 
1937 25,036 23,634 22,020 21,075 21,165 1955 87, 
1938 26, 767 25,268 23,584 21,997 21,030 1956 91,879 
1939 26,538 25,052 25,215 23,559 21,950 195 95,776 
1940 28,159 26,582 24,999 25,188 23,509 19 100, 278 
1941 30,580 28,868 26,526 24,972 25,134 1959 105,500 
1942 39,007 36,823 28,806 26,498 24,919 1960 117, 
1943 kh 520 42,027 36,745 28,776 26,441 1961 133,989 
1944 44,528 42,034 41,938 36. 06 28,715 1962 149,393 
1945 42,077 41,945 1,893 1963 162,543 
1946 51,9 49,077 41,988 ~ 41,901 1,804 196 174,770 
1947 58,481 55,206 48,973 41,943 41,812 1965 187,934 
1948 337833 52,706 55,089 48,921 41,854 1966 198,5 
1949 56,542 53,319 52,595 55,031 48,817 1967 209 , 762 
1950 56,990 53,799 53,263 52,539 54,914 1968 214,515 
1951 59,211 55,895 53,685 53,206 52,427 1969 ed 
1952 61,436 57,996 55,777 53,628 53,093 1970 220,4 


It is estimated that by 1970 there will be in Washington 269 per cent of : 
present number of young people of college age. e 
it would seem wise ta prepare now for 
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STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Estimated Number Total 
Total Living at Age College 
Year Births 18 years 19 years 20 years 21 years Year Age 
1918 29,021 26,699 1936 
1919 26,982 24 ,823 26,670 193 
1920 27,650 25,438 24,796 26,612 193 
1921 32,038 29,475 25,410 24,742 26,554 1939 106,181 
1922 38,765 35,664 29,443 25,355 24,689 1940 115,151 
1923 42,033 38,670 35,625 29,379 25 ,300 1941 128,974 
1924 44,579 41,013 38,628 35,548 29,315 1942 144,504 
1925 45,311 ,086 40,968 8,544 35,470 194 156,668 
1926 43,936 4o ,421 41,641 0,879 8,460 194 161,401 
1927 44,857 41,268 40,377 41,550 0,790 1945 163,985 
1928 43,38 39,916 41,224 40,28 41,460 1946 162,889 
1929 40,66 37,415 39,873 41,13 40,201 194 reg °623 
1930 41,614 38,285 37,37 39,786 1,044 194 Pe »489 
1931 39,325 36,179 38,243 37,293 39,699 1949 151, *41h 
1932 38,803 35,699 36,140 38,160 37,211 1950 147,210 
1933 36, 263 33-268 35,660 36,061 38,077 1951 143,160 
1934 415476 38,158 33,326 35,528 35,982 1952 142,994 
1935 41,774 38,432 38,116 33,253 35,505 1953 145,306 
1936 40,853 te 385 38,390 38,033 33,181 1954 147,189 
1937 42,240 37,544 »307 37,951 1955 152,662 
1938 42,434 39,039 38,819 37,462 38,223 1956 153,543 
1939 41,545 38,221 38,997 38,734 37,380 195 153,332 
1940 42,289 38,906 38,180 38,912 38,650 195 154,648 
1941 43,983 40,464 Peg en 38,097 38,827 1959 156,252 
1942 43,922 40,408 0,420 38,779 38,014 1960 157,621 
194 43, 372 39,902 40,364 pes 332 . 38,6 1961 159,292 
41,304 37,999 39,859 2276 ig’ 1962 15 
1945 39,039 5,916 37,958 39°f0e 40,189 1993 153,835 
1946 48,673 4,780 35,877 - 39,685 196 158,198 
1947 55; 5 50, 4,730 33 5799 37,793 1965 169,000 
1948 52,396 48,204 0,623 44,6330 1966 179,181 
1949 52,586 48,379 70-313 1967 191,580 
1950 50,902 »830 48 , 327 8,047 196 193,607 
1951 . 51,728 47,590 46,779 48,221 1969. 190,532 
1952 49,461 45,504 47,538 46,677 1970. 187 5835 


It is estimated that in 1970 there will be in West Virginia 129 per cent of 
the number of college age in 1953 and by 1968 there will be 182 per cent of 
Unless the situation changes, it would seem that there 


the number in 1939. 


will be only a moderate increase over present educational needs in the 
state. 
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STATR OF WISCONSIN 


Estimated Number Total 
Total Living 2t Age College | ~~ 
Yeor Births 16 years 19 vears 20 years vesrs Year Age 
Yea 
1918 60,232 56,799 1936 _ 
1919 54,781 51,658 56,739 1937 
1920 58,697 55,351 51,604 56 ,678 : 1938 191 
1921 61,669 58,154 55,293 51,549 56,558 1939 221,554 | 191 
1922 58,046 54,737 58,092 55,234 51,439 1940 219,502 | 192 
192 
1923 58,831 55,478 54,679 58,031 55,116 1941 223,304 | 19¢ 
1924 59,351 55,968 55,419 54,621 57,907 194< 223,915 


1925 57,324 54,057 553909 55, 360 54,505 1943 219,831 | 192 
1926 55,666 52,493 53,999 55,849 55,2h2 1944 217,583 | 19¢ 
1927 57,570 54,289 52,437 53,942 55,731 1945 216,399 | 192 


1928 57,398 54,126 54,231 52,382 53,827 1946 214,566 | 192 
1929 55,553 52, 386 54,069 54,173 52,270 1947 212,898 
1930 56,788 53,551 52,333 54,012 54,058 1948 213,952 | 192 
1931 54,420 51,318 53,494 52,275 53,897 1949 210,984 | 19 
1932 53,107 50,080 51,264 53,438 52,164 1950 206,946 | 109° 


1933 50,409 47,536 50,027 51,209 53,324 1951 202,096 7 19: 
1934 51,419 48,488 47,485 49,974 51,100 1952 197,047 
1935 52,562 49,566 48,437 47,435 49,867 1953 195,305 | 19° 
1936 52,613 49,614 49,513 48, 385 47,334 1954 194,846 | 19° 
1937 53,543 50,491 49,561 49,461 48,282 1955 197.795 | 19: 


19: 
1938 55.004 51,869 50,438 49.509 49,356 1956 201,172 | 19: 
1939 54,168 51,080 51,814 50,384 49,404 1957 202 ,682 
1940 54,891 51,762 51,026 51,759 50,277 1958 204,824 | 19: 
1941 57,186 53.926 51,707 50,972 51,649 1959 208,254 | 19: 
1942 63,982 60,335 53,869 51,652 50,864 1960 216,720 yy 
1943 64,450 60,776 60,271 53,812 51,543 1961 226,402 | 102 
1944 61,547 58,039 60,712 60,207 53,698 1962 232,656 
1945 61,437 57 5935 57,977 60,647 60,079 1963 236,638 | 19! 
1946 4,755 70,494 57,874 57,916 60,519 1964 246,803 | 191 
1947 4,059 79, 268 70,419 57,812 57,793 1965 265, 292 a3 
1 


1948 81,630 76,977 79,184 70, 344 57,689 1966 284,194 | 109) 
1949 82,949 78,221 76,895 79,100 70,195 ed 304,411 
1950 82,188 77,503 78,138 76,814 78,931 196 311, 386 
1951 88 , 066 83,046 77,421 78,055 76,651 1969 315,173 | 192 
1952 88,941 §3,871 82,958 77,339 77,889 1970 322,057 | 19° 


It is estimated that by 1970 the number of college age young people in Wis- | 195 
consin will be 165 per cent of the present number. In order to provide for 
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this number, it would seem wise to begin planning now. It 
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192 
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STATE OF WYOMING 


Estimated Number Total 

Total Living at Age College 
Year Births TS years 19 years 20 years ol years Year Age 
1918 3,046 2,845 1936 
1919 3,694 3,450 2,839 1937 
1920 4 238 3,958 3,443 2,833 1938 
1921 4,851 4,531 3,950 3,435 2,827 1939 14,743 
1922 5,188 4,846 4,521 3,941 3,428 1940 16,736 
1923 4,950 4 623 4,835 4,511 3,933 1941 17,902 
1924 5,226 4,881 ,613 4,825 4,502 1942 18,821 
1925 4 833 4,514 4,871 4,604 4,814 1943 18,803 
1926 4,388 4,098 4,504 4,860 4,594 1944 18,056 
1927 4,472 4,177 4,090 4,495 4,850 1945 17,612 
1928 4,496 4,199 4,168 4,082 4,485 1946 16,933 
1929 4 ,4ou 4,132 4 5190 4,159 4,072 1947 16,553 
1930 4471 4,176 4,123 4,181 4,150 1948 16,630 
1931 4,504 4,207 4,114 4,172 1949 16,660 
1932 4, 2hg 3,969 4,19 4,158 4,105 1950 16,430 
1933 4,207 3,929 3,960 4,189 4,146 1951 16,227 
1934 4,565 4,264 3,921 3,952 4,180 1952 16,317 
1935 4,362 4,074 4,255 3,913 3,943 1953 16,185 
1936 4,753 4,439 4,065 4,2k5 3,904 1954 16,653 
1937 4,530 4,231 4,430 4,057 4,236 1955 16,954 
1938 4,946 4,620 4,222 4,420 4,048 1956 17,310 
1939 4,897 4,574 4,610 4,213 4,411 1957 17,808 
1940 5,189 4,847 4,564 4,600 4,204 1958 18,215 
1941 5,322 4,971 4,836 4,554 4,590 1959 18,951 
1942 5,567 5,200 4,960 4,826 4,544 1960 19,530 
1943 5,822 5,438 5,188 4,949 4,815 1961 20,390 
1944 5,635 5,263 5,426 5,177 4,940 1962 20,806 
1945 5,481 5,119 5,252 5,414 5,166 1963 20,951 
1946 6,188 5,780 5,10 5,241 5,403 1964 21,532 
1947 7,320 65837 5,767 5,097 5,229 1965 22,930 
1948 7,418 6,928 6,822 5,755 5,086 1966 24,591 
1949 7,490 6,996 6,914 6,808 5,742 1967 26,460 
1950 ,521 7,025 6,981 6,899 6,793 1968 21. 
1951 ,000 7,472 7,010 6,966 6,884 1969 28, 332 
1952 7,661 7,155 7,456 6,995 6,951 1970 28,557 


It is estimated that by 1970 there will be in Wyoming 176 per cent of the 
present number of young people of college age and 194 per cent of the num- 
ber in 1939. In order to provide for this number, it would seem wise to be- 


gin planning now. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
HIGH SCHOOL AGE POPULATION TRENDS 


UNITED STATES 


Estimated Number 


Total 


High School 


Total Living at Age 

Year Births 14 years 15 years 16 years if years Year Age 
1922 2, 378,011 2, 232,952 1936 
1923. 2,403,452 2,256,841 2,230,574 1937 
1924 2, 494,476 2, 342, 313 2, 254,438 2,228,196 1938 
1925 2,445,484 2,296,309 2,339,818 2,252,035 2,225,818 1939 9,113,980 
1926 2,260,621 2,293,864 2,337,324 2,249,631 1940 9,141,440 
1927 2, 419,039 2, 271,478 2,258,213 2,291,419 2,334,830 1941 9,155,940 
1928 2, 2, 209,647 2,269,059 2,255,806 2,288,973 1942 9,023,485 
1929 2,292,084 2,152,267 2,207,294 2,266,640 2,253,398 1943 8,879,599 
1930 2,329,958 2,187,831 2,149,975 2,204,941 2,264,221 1944 8,806,968 
1931 2,235,638 2,099,264 2,185,501 2,147,683 2,202,588 1945 8,635,036 
1932 2,181,463 2,048,394 2,097,028 2,183,171 2,145,391 1946 8,473,984 
1933 2,081,226 1,954,271 2,046,212 2,094,793 2,180,841 1947 8,276,117 
1934 »=6©2,167,636 2,035,412 1,952,190 2,044,031 2,092,557 1948 8,124,190 
1935 2,155,105 2,023,644 2,033,243 1,950,109 2,041,849 1949 8,048,845 
1936 2,144,790 2, 013,958 2,021,488 2,031,749 1,948,028 1950 8,015,223 
1937. 2,203,337 =2,068,933 2,011,813 2,019,333 2,028,907 1951 8,128,986 
1938 2,286,962 2,147,457 2,066,730 2,009,668 2,017,178 1952 8,241,033 
1939 =. 2, 265,588 2,127,387 2,145,170 2,064,527 2,007,523 1953 8,344,607 
1940 2, 360,399 2, 216,415 2,125,122 2,142,883 2,062,323 1954 8,546,743 
1941 2,513,427 2,360,108 2,214,054 2,122,856 2,140,596 1955 8,837,614 
1942 2,808,996 2,637,647 2,357,595 2,211,694 2,120,590 1956 9,327,526 
1943 2,934,860 2,755,834 2,634,838 2,355,081 2,209,333 1957 9,955,086 
1944 2,794,800 2,624,317 2,752,899 2,632,029 2,352,568 1958 10,361,813 
1945 2,735,456 2,568,593 2,621,522 2,749,964 2,629,220 1959 10,569,299 
1946 3,288,672 3,088,063 2,565,858 2,618,728 2,747,029 1960 11,019,678 
1947 3,699,940 3,474,244 3,084,774 2,563,122 2,615,933 1961 11,738,073 
1948 = 3,535,068 3,319,429 3,470,544 3,081,486 2,560,387 1962 12,431,846 
3,,559,529 3,342,398 33,315,394 3,466,844 3,078,197 1963 13,203,333 
1950 3,554,147 3, 337,344 33, 338, 8338) 3,312,359 3,463,144 1964 13,451,685 
1951 3,648,954 3,426,368 3,333,790 3,335,279 3,308,824 1965 13,404,261 
1952 3,839, 490* 93,605,281 3,422,719 3,330,236 3,331,719 1966 13,689,955 
*estimated 

of the fact that the increasing 
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high scho»l age p>pulati-n trends present a more immediate problem than college 
the number of high school 


age population trends. 


age decreased a little more 


EG will. be 
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sixty per cent in the next twelve years. 


n-ted that while 
ye million 
1950, it is estimated that this number will increase more than five million 
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